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INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  FOURTH 
VOLUME. 


The  fourth  and  last  volume  of  the  AMERI- 
CAN Orations  deals  with  four  great  subjects 
of  discussion  in  our  history, — the  Civil  War  and 
Reconstruction,  Free  Trade  and  Protection, 
Finance,  and  Civil  Service  Reform.  In  the 
division  on  the  Civil  War  there  has  been  sub- 
stituted in  the  new  edition,  for  Mr.  Schurz's 
speech  on  the  Democratic  War  Policy  the  spir- 
ited discussion  between  Breckenridge  and  Baker 
on  the  suppression  of  insurrection.  The  scene 
in  which  these  two  speeches  were  delivered  in 
the  United  States  Senate  at  the  opening  of  the 
Civil  War  is  full  of  historic  and  dramatic  in- 
terest, while  the  speeches  themselves  are  exam- 
ples of  superior  oratory.  Mr.  Schurz  appears 
to  advantage  in  another  part  of  the  volume  in 
his  address  on  Civil  Sevrice  Reform. 
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The  speeches  of  Thaddeus  Stevens  and 
Henry  J.  Raymond,  delivered  at  the  opening 
of  the  Reconstruction  struggle  under  President 
Johnson,  are  also  new  material  in  this  edition. 
They  are  fairly  representative  of  two  distinct 
views  in  that  period  of  the  controversy.  These 
two  speeches  are  substituted  for  the  Garfield- 
Blackburn  discussion  over  a  "rider**  to  an 
appropriation  bill  designed  to  forbid  federal 
control  of  elections  within  the  States.  This 
discussion  was  only  incidental  to  the  problem 
of  reconstruction,  and  may  be  said  to  have  oc- 
curred at  a  time  (1879)  subsequent  to  the  close 
of  the  Reconstruction  period  proper. 

The  material  on  Free  Trade  and  Protection 
has  been  left  unchanged  for  the  reason  that  it 
appears  to  the  present  editor  quite  useless  to 
attempt  to  secure  better  material  on  the  tariff 
discussion.  There  might  be  added  valuable 
similar  material  from  later  speeches  on  the 
tariff,  but  the  two  speeches  of  Clay  and  Hurd 
may  be  said  to  contain  the  essential  merits  of 
the  long-standing  tariff  debate. 
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The  section  of  the  volume  devoted  to  Fi- 
nance and  Civil  Service  Reform  is  entirely 
new.  The  two  speeches  of  Curtis  and  Schurz 
are  deemed  sufficient  to  set  forth  the  merits  of 
the  movement  for  the  reform  of  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice. The  magnitude  of  our  financial  con- 
troversies during  a  century  of  our  history 
precludes  the  possibility  of  securing  an  ade- 
quate representation  of  them  in  speeches  which 
might  come  within  the  scope  of  such  a  volume 
as  this.  It  has,  therefore,  seemed  best  to  the 
editor  to  confine  the  selections  on  Finance  to 
the  period  since  the  Civil  War,  and  to  the  sub- 
ject of  coinage,  rather  than  to  attempt  to  in- 
clude also  the  kindred  subjects  of  banking 
and  paper  currency.  The  four  representative 
speeches  on  the  coinage  will,  however,  bring 
into  view  the  various  principles  of  finance 
which  have  determined  the  diflferences  and 
divisions  in  party  opinion  on  all  phases  of  this 

great  subject. 

J.  A.  W. 
Bloomington,  Indiana^ 

October  27,  1896. 
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VII. 

CIVIL  WAR  AND   RECONSTRUCTION. 

The  transformation  of  the  original  secession 
movement  into  a  de  facto  nationality  made  war 
inevitable,  but  acts  of  war  had  already  taken 
place,  with  or  without  State  authority.  Seizures 
of  forts,  arsenals,  mints,  custom-houses,  and 
navy  yards,  and  captures  of  Federal  troops,  had 
completely  extinguished  the  authority  of  the 
United  States  in  the  secession  area,  except  at 
Fort  Sumter  in  South  Carolina,  and  Fort 
Pickens  and  the  forts  at  Key  West  in  Florida ; 
and  active  operations  to  reduce  these  had  been 
begun.  When  an  attempt  was  made,  late  in 
January,  1861,  to  provision  Fort  Sumter,  the 
provision  steamer,  Star  of  the  West,  was  fired 
on  by  the  South  Carolina  batteries  and  driven 
back.  Nevertheless,  the  Buchanan  administra- 
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tion  succeeded  in  keeping  the  peace  until  its 
constitutional  expiration  in  March,  1861,  al- 
though the  rival  and  irreconcilable  administra- 
tion at  Montgomery  was  busily  engaged  in 
securing  its  exclusive  authority  in  the  seceding 
States. 

Neither  of  the  tv^^o  incompatible  administra- 
tions was  anxious  to  strike  the  first  blow.  Mr. 
Lincoln*s  administration  began  with  the  policy 
outlined  in  his  inaugural  address,  that  of  insist- 
ing on  collection  of  the  duties  on  imports,  and 
avoiding  all  other  irritating  measures.  Mr. 
Seward,  Secretary  of  State,  even  talked  of  com- 
pensating for  the  loss  of  the  seceding  States  by 
admissions  from  Canada  and  elsewhere.  The 
urgent  needs  of  Fort  Sumter,  however,  soon 
forced  an  attempt  to  provision  it ;  and  this 
brought  on  a  general  attack  upon  it  by  the 
Confederate  batteries  around  it.  After  a  bom- 
bardment of  two  days,  and  a  vigorous  defence 
by  the  fort,  in  which  no  one  was  killed  on  either 
side,  the  fort  surrendered,  April  14,  186 1.  It 
was  now  impossible  for  the  United  States  to 
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ignore  the  Confederate  States  any  longer. 
President  Lincoln  issued  a  call  for  volunteers, 
and  a  proclamation  announcing  a  blockade  of 
the  coast  of  the  seceding  States.  A  similar  call 
on  the  other  side  and  the  issue  of  letters  of 
marque  and  reprisal  against  the  commerce  of 
the  United  States  were  followed  by  an  act  of 
the  Confederate  Congress  formally  recognizing 
the  existence  of  war  with  the  United  States. 
The  two  powers  were  thus  locked  in  a  struggle 
for  life  or  death,  the  Confederate  States  fight- 
ing for  existence  and  recognition,  the  United 
States  for  the  maintenance  of  recognized 
boundaries  and  jurisdiction ;  the  Confederate 
States  claiming  to  be  at  war  with  a  foreign 
power,  the  United  States  to  be  engaged  in  the 
suppression  of  individual  resistance  to  the  laws. 
The  event  was  to  decide  between  the  opposing 
claims ;  and  it  was  certain  that  the  event  must 
be  the  absolute  extinction  of  either  the  Con- 
federate States  or  the  United  States  within  the 
area  of  secession. 

President  Lincoln  called  Congress  together 
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in  special  session,  July  4,  1861 ;  and  Congress 
at  once  undertook  to  limit  the  scope  of  the  war 
in  regard  to  two  most  important  points,  slavery 
and  State  rights.  Resolutions  passed  both 
Houses,  by  overwhelming  majorities,  that 
slavery  in  the  seceding  States  was  not  to  be  in- 
terfered with,  that  the  autonomy  of  the  States 
themselves  was  to  be  strictly  maintained,  and 
that,  when  the  Union  was  made  secure,  the  war 
ought  to  cease.  If  the  war  had  ended  in  that 
month,  these  resolutions  would  have  been  of 
some  value ;  every  month  of  the  extension  of 
the  war  made  them  of  less  value.  They  were 
repeatedly  offered  afterward  from  the  Demo- 
cratic side,  but  were  as  regularly  laid  on  the 
table.  Their  theory,  however,  continued  to 
control  the  Democratic  policy  to  the  end  of 
the  war. 

For  a  time  the  original  policy  was  to  all  ap- 
pearance unaltered.  The  war  was  against  indi- 
viduals only ;  and  peace  was  to  be  made  with* 
individuals  only,  the  States  remaining  un- 
touched,  but    the    Confederate   States    being 
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blotted  out  in  the  process.  The  only  requisite 
to  recognition  of  a  seceding  State  was  to  be  the 
discovery  of  enough  loyal  or  pardoned  citizens 
to  set  its  machinery  going  again.  Thus  the 
delegates  from  the  forty  western  counties  of 
Virginia  were  recognized  as  competent  to  give 
the  assent  of  Virginia  to  the  erection  of  the  new 
State  of  West  Virginia ;  and  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  of  the  new  State  actually  sat  in 
judgment  on  the  reconstruction  of  the  parent 
State,  although  the  legality  of  the  parent  gov- 
ernment was  the  evident  measure  of  the  consti- 
tutional existence  of  the  new  State.  Such 
inconsistencies  were  the  natural  results  of  the 
changes  forced  upon  the  Federal  policy  by  the 
events  of  the  war,  as  it  grew  wider  and  more 
desperate. 

The  first  of  these  changes  was  the  inevitable 
attack  upon  slavery.  The  labor  system  of  the 
seceding  States  was  a  mark  so  tempting  that 
no  belligerent  should  have  been  seriously  ex- 
pected to  have  refrained  from  aiming  at  it. 
January  i,  1863,  after  one  hundred  days'  notice, 
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President  Lincoln  issued  his  Emancipation 
Proclamation,  freeing  the  slaves  within  the 
enemy's  lines  as  rapidly  as  the  Federal  arms 
should  advance.  This  one  break  in  the  original 
policy  involved,  as  possible  consequences,  all 
the  ultimate  steps  of  reconstruction.  Read- 
mission  was  no  longer  to  be  a  simple  restora- 
tion ;  abolition  of  slavery  was  to  be  a  condition- 
precedent  which  the  government  could  never 
abandon.  If  the  President  could  impose  such 
a  condition,  who  was  to  put  bounds  to  the 
power  of  Congress  to  impose  limitations  on  its 
part  ?  The  President  had  practically  declared, 
contrary  to  the  original  policy,  that  the  war 
should  continue  until  slavery  was  abolished  ; 
what  was  to  hinder  Congress  from  declaring 
that  the  war  should  continue  until,  in  its  judg- 
ment, the  last  remnants  of  the  Confederate 
States  were  satisfactorily  blotted  out  ?  This, 
in  effect,  was  the  basis  of  reconstruction,  as 
finally  carried  out.  The  steady  opposition  of 
the  Democrats  only  made  the  final  terms  the 
harden 
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The  principle  urged  consistently  from  the 
beginning  of  the  war  by  Thaddeus  Stevens,  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  that  serious  resistance  to  the 
Constitution  implied  the  suspension  of  the 
Constitution  in  the  area  of  resistance.  No 
one,  he  insisted,  could  truthfully  assert  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  then  in 
force  in  South  Carolina ;  why  should  Congress 
be  bound  by  the  Constitution  in  matters  con- 
nected with  South  Carolina  ?  If  the  resistance 
should  be  successful,  the  suspension  of  the 
Constitution  would  evidently  be  perpetual; 
Congress  alone  could  decide  when  the  resist- 
ance had  so  far  ceased  that  the  operations  of 
the  Constitution  could  be  resumed.  The 
terms  of  readmission  were  thus  to  be  laid  down 
by  Congress.  To  much  the  same  effect  was 
the  different  theory  of  Charles  Sumner,  of 
Massachusetts.  While  he  held  that  the  seced- 
ing States  could  not  remove  themselves  from 
the  national  jurisdiction,  except  by  successful 
war,  he  maintained  that  no  Territory  was  oblig- 
ed to  become  a  State,  and  that  no  State  was 
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obliged  to  remain  a  State;  that  the  seceding 
States  had  repudiated  their  State-hood,  had  com- 
mitted suicide  as  States,  and  had  become  Terri- 
tories ;  and  that  the  powers  of  Congress  to  im- 
pose conditions  on  their  readmission  were  as 
absolute  as  in  the  case  of  other  Territories. 
Neither  of  these  theories  was  finally  followed 
out  in  reconstruction,  but  both  had  a  strong  in- 
fluence on  the  final  process. 

President  Lincoln  followed  the  plan  subse- 
quently completed  by  Johnson.  The  original 
(Pierpont)  government  of  Virginia  was  recog- 
nized and  supported.  Similar  governments 
were  established  in  Tennessee,  Louisiana,  and 
Arkansas,  and  an  unsuccessful  attempt  was 
made  to  do  so  in  Florida.  The  amnesty  proc- 
lamation of  December,  1863,  offered  to  recog- 
nize any  State  government  in  the  seceding 
States  formed  by  one  tenth  of  the  former  voters 
who  should  take  the  oath  of  loyalty  and  sup- 
port of  the  emancipation  measures.  At  the 
following  session  of  Congress,  the  first  bill  pro- 
viding for  congressional  supervision  of  the  re- 
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admission  of  the  seceding  States  was  passed, 
but  the  President  retained  it  without  signing  it 
until  Congress  had  adjourned.  At  the  time  of 
President  Lincohi's  assassination  Congress  was 
not  in  session,  and  President  Johnson  had  six 
months  in  which  to  complete  the  work.  Pro- 
visional governors  were  appointed,  conventions 
were  called,  the  State  constitutions  were  amend- 
ed by  the  abolition  of  slavery  and  the  repudia- 
tion of  the  war  debt,  and  the  ordinances  of 
secession  were  either  voided  or  repealed.  When 
Congress  met  in  December,  1865,  the  work  had 
been  completed,  the  new  State  governments 
were  in  operation,  and  the  Xlllth  Amendment, 
abolishing  slavery,  had  been  ratified  by  aid  of 
their  votes.  Congress,  however,  still  refused  to 
admit  their  Senators  or  Representatives.  The 
first  action  of  many  of  the  new  governments 
had  been  to  pass  labor,  contract,  stay,  and  va- 
grant laws  which  looked  much  like  a  re-estab- 
lishment of  slavery,  and  the  majority  in  Con- 
gress felt  that  further  guarantees  for  the  security 
of  the  freedmen  were  necessary  before  the  war 
could  be  truly  said  to  be  over. 
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Early  in  1866  President  Johnson  imprudently 
carried  matters  into  an  open  quarrel  with  Con- 
gress, which  united  the  two  thirds  Republican 
majority  in  both  Houses  against  him.  The 
elections  of  the  autumn  of  1866  showed  that 
the  two  thirds  majorities  were  to  be  continued 
through  the  next  Congress;  and  in  March,  1867, 
the  first  Reconstruction  Act  was* passed  over  the 
veto.  It  declared  the  existing  governments  in 
the  seceding  States  to  be  provisional  only;  put 
the  States  under  military  governors  until  State 
conventions,  elected  with  negro  suffrage  and 
excluding  the  classes  named  in  the  proposed 
XlVth  Amendment,  should  form  a  State  gov- 
ernment satisfactory  to  Congress,  and  the  State 
government  should  ratify  the  XlVth  Amend- 
ment ;  and  made  this  rule  of  suffrage  imperative 
in  all  elections  under  the  provisional  govern- 
ments until  they  should  be  readmitted.  This 
was  a  semi-voluntary  reconstruction.  In  the 
same  month  the  new  Congress,  which  met  im- 
mediately on  the  adjournment  of  its  predeces- 
sor, passed  a  supplementary  act.     It  directed 
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the  military  governors  to  call  the  conventions 
before  September  1st  following,  and  thus  en- 
forced an  involuntary  reconstruction. 

Tennessee  had  been  readmitted  in  1866. 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Florida,  Ala- 
bama, Louisiana,  and  Arkansas  were  recon- 
structed under  the  acts,  and  were  readmitted 
in  1868.  Georgia  was  also  readmitted,  but  was 
remanded  again  for  expelling  negro  members  of 
her  Legislature,  and  came  in  under  the  second- 
ary terms.  Virginia,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  and 
Texas,  which  had  refused  or  broken  the  first 
terms,  were  admitted  in  1870,  on  the  additional 
terms  of  ratifying  the  XVth  Amendment,  which 
forbade  the  exclusion  of  the  negroes  from  the 
elective  franchise. 

In  Georgia  the  white  voters  held  control  of 
their  State  from  the  beginning.  In  the  other 
seceding  States  the  government  passed,  at  vari- 
ous times  and  by  various  methods  during  the 
next  six  years  after  1871,  under  control  of  the 
whites,  who  still  retain  control.  One  of  the 
avowed    objects    of    reconstruction    has    thus 
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failed  ;  but,  to  one  who  does  not  presume  that 
all  things  will  be  accomplished  at  a  single  leap, 
the  scheme,  in  spite  of  its  manifest  blunders 
and  crudities,  must  seem  to  have  had  a  remark- 
able success.  Whatever  the  political  status  of 
the  negro  may  now  be  in  the  seceding  States, 
it  may  be  confidently  affirmed  that  it  is  far  bet- 
ter than  it  would  have  been  in  the  same  time 
under  an  unrestricted  readmission.  The  whites, 
all  whose  energies  have  been  strained  to  secure 
control  of  their  States,  have  been  glad,  in  re- 
turn for  this  success  to  yield  a  measure  of  other 
civil  rights  to  the  freedmen,  which  is  already 
fuller  than  ought  to  have  been  hoped  for  in 
1867.  And,  as  the  general  elective  franchise  is 
firmly  imbedded  in  the  organic  law,  its  ultimate 
concession  will  come  more  easily  and  gently 
than  if  it  were  then  an  entirely  new  step. 

During  this  long  period  of  almost  continuous 
exertion  of  national  power  there  were  many 
subsidiary  measures,  such  as  the  laws  authoriz- 
ing the  appointment  of  supervisors  for  congres- 
sional elections,  and  the  use  of  Federal  troops 
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as  a  posse  comitatus  by  Federal  supervisors, 
which  were  not  at  all  in  line  with  the  earlier 
theory  of  the  division  between  Federal  and 
State  powers.  The  Democratic  party  gradually 
abandoned  its  opposition  to  reconstruction,  ac- 
cepting it  as  a  disagreeable  but  accomplished 
fact,  but  kept  up  and  increased  its  opposition 
to  the  subsidiary  measures.  About  1876-7  a 
reaction  became  evident,  and  with  President 
Hayes'  withdrawal  of  troops  from  South  Caro- 
lina, Federal  control  of  affairs  in  the  Southern 
States  came  to  an  end. 

Foreign  affairs  are  not  strictly  a  part  of  our 
subject ;  but,  as  going  to  show  one  of  the  dan- 
gerous features  of  the  Civil  War,  the  possibility 
of  the  success  of  the  secession  sentiment  in 
England  in  obtaining  the  intervention  of  that 
country,  the  speech  of  Mr.  Beecher  in  Liver- 
pool, with  the  addenda  of  his  audience,  has 
been  given. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN,* 

OF  ILLINOIS.* 

(born  1809,  DIED  1865.) 


FIRST  INAUGURAL  ADDRESS,  MARCH  4,  l86l.« 

Fellow  Citizens  of  the  United  States  : 

In  compliance  with  a  custom  as  old  as  the 
government  itself,  I  appear  before  you  to  ad- 
dress you  briefly,  and  to  take  in  your  presence 
the  oath  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  be  taken  by  the  President 
"  before  he  enters  on  the  execution  of  his  of- 
fice/' 

I  do  not  consider  it  necessary  at  present  for 
me  to  discuss  those  matters  of  administration 
about  which  there  is  no  special  anxiety  or  ex- 
citement. 

Apprehension  seems  to  exist,  among  the  peo- 
ple of  the  Southern  States,  that  by  the  ac- 
cession of  a  Republican  administration  their 
property  and  their  peace  and  personal  security 
are  to  be  endangered.  There  never  has  been 
♦For  notes  on  Lincoln,  see  Appendix,  p.  423. 
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any  reasonable  cause  for  such  apprehension. 
Indeed,  the  most  ample  evidence  to  the  con- 
trary has  all  the  while  existed  and  been  open  to 
their  inspection.  It  is  found  in  nearly  all  the 
published  speeches  of  him  who  now  addresses 
you.  I  do  but  quote  from  one  of  those  speeches 
when  I  declare  that  "  I  have  no  purpose,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  to  interfere  with  the  insti- 
stitution  of  slavery  in  the  States  where  it  exists. 
I  believe  I  have  no  lawful  right  to  do  so,  and  I 
have  no  inclination  to  do  so."  Those  who 
nominated  and  elected  me  did  so  with  full 
knowledge  that  I  had  made  this  and  many 
similar  declarations,  and  had  never  recanted 
them.  And  more  than  this,  they  placed  in  the 
platform  for  my  acceptance,  and  as  a  law  to  them- 
selves and  to  me,  the  clear  and  emphatic  reso- 
lution which  I  now  read : 

"  Resolved,  That  the  maintenance  inviolate  of 
the  rights  of  the  States,  and  especially  the 
right  of  each  State  to  order  and  control  its  own 
domestic  institutions  according  to  its  judg- 
ment exclusively,  is  essential  to  the  balance 
of  power  on  which  the  perfection  and  endur- 
ance of  our  political  fabric  depend,  and  we  de- 
nounce the  lawless  invasion  by  armed  force  of 
the  soil  of  any  State  or  Territory,  no  matter 
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under  what  pretext,  as  among  the  gravest  of 
crimes." 

I  now  reiterate  these  sentiments ;  and,  in 
doing  so,  I  only  press  upon  the  public  atten- 
tion the  most  conclusive  evidence  of  which  the 
case  is  susceptible,  that  the  property,  peace,  and 
security  of  no  section  are  to  be  in  any  wise  en- 
dangered by  the  now  incoming  administration. 
I  add,  too,  that  all  the  protection  which,  consis- 
tently with  the  Constitution  and  the  laws,  can 
be  given,  will  be  cheerfully  given  to  all  the 
States,  when  lawfully  demanded,  for  whatever 
cause,  as  cheerfully  to  one  section  as  to  another. 

There  is  much  controversy  about  the  deliver- 
ing up  of  fugitives  from  service  or  labor.  The 
clause  I  now  read  is  as  plainly  written  in  the 
Constitution  as  any  other  of  its  provisions  : 

"  No  person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one 
State,  under  the  laws  thereof,  escaping  into  an- 
other, shall,  in  consequence  of  any  law  or  regula- 
tion therein,  be  discharged  from  such  service  or 
labor,  but  shall  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the 
party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be 
due." 

It  is  scarcely  questioned  that  this  provision 
was  intended  by  those  who  made  it  for  the  re- 
claiming of  what  we  call  fugitive  slaves ;  and 
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the  intention  of  the  lawgiver  is  the  law.  All 
members  of  Congress  swear  their  support  to 
the  whole  Constitution — to  this  provision  as 
much  as  any  other.  To  the  proposition,  then, 
that  slaves  whose  cases  come  within  the  terms 
of  this  clause,  "  shall  be  delivered  up,"  their 
oaths  are  unanimous.  Now,  if  they  would 
make  the  effort  in  good  temper,  could  they 
not,  with  nearly  equal  unanimity,  frame  and 
pass  a  law  by  means  of  which  to  keep  good 
that  unanimous  oath  ? 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  whether 
this  clause  should  be  enforced  by  National  or 
by  State  authority ;  but  surely  that  difference 
is  not  a  very  material  one.  If  the  slave  is  to  be 
surrendered,  it  can  be  of  but  little  consequence 
to  him,  or  to  others,  by  what  authority  it  is 
done.  And  should  any  one,  in  any  case,  be 
content  that  his  oath  should  go  unkept,  on  a 
mere  unsubstantial  controversy  as  to  how  it 
shall  be  kept  ? 

Again,  in  any  law  upon  this  subject,  ought 
not  all  the  safeguards  of  liberty  known  in  civ- 
ilized and  humane  jurisprudence  to  be  intro- 
duced, so  that  a  free  man  be  not,  in  any  case, 
surrendered  as  a  slave?  And  might  it  not  be 
well,  at  the  same  time,  to  provide  by  law  i6^ 
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the  enforcement  of  that  clause  of  the  Consti- 
tution which  guarantees  that  "  the  citizens 
of  each  State  shall  be  entitled  to  all  privi- 
leges and  immunities  of  citizens  in  the  several 
States"? 

I  take  the  official  oath  to-day  with  no  mental 
reservation,  and  with  no  purpose  to  construe 
the  Constitution  or  laws  by  any  hypercritical 
rules.  And  while  I  do  not  choose  now  to 
specify  particular  acts  of  Congress  as  proper  to 
be  enforced,  I  do  suggest  that  it  will  be  much 
safer  for  all,  both  in  official  and  private  stations, 
to  conform  to  and  abide  by  all  those  acts  which 
stand  unrepealed,  than  to  violate  any  of  them, 
trusting  to  find  impunity  in  having  them  held 
to  be  unconstitutional. 

It  is  seventy-two  years  since  the  first  inaugu- 
ration of  a  President  under  our  National  Con- 
stitution. During  that  period,  fifteen  different 
and  greatly  distinguished  citizens  have,  in  suc- 
cession, administered  the  Executive  branch  of 
the  government.  They  have  •  conducted  it 
through  many  perils,  and  generally  with  great 
success.  Yet,  with  all  this  scope  for  precedent, 
I  now  enter  upon  the  same  task  for  the  brief 
constitutional  term  of  four  years,  under  great 
and   peculiar  difficulty.     A  disruption   of  the 
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Federal  Union,  heretofore  only  menaced,  is 
now  formidably  attempted. 

I  hold  that  in  contemplation  of  universal  law, 
and  of  the  Constitution,  the  Union  of  these 
States  is  perpetual.  Perpetuity  is  implied,  if 
not  expressed,  in  the  fundamental  law  of  all 
national  governments.  It  is  safe  to  assert 
that  no  government  proper  ever  had  a  provi- 
sion in  its  organic  law  for  its  own  termination. 
Continue  to  execute  all  the  express  provisions 
of  our  National  Government,  and  the  Union 
will  endure  forever — it  being  impossible  to 
destroy  it,  except  by  some  action  not  provided 
for  in  the  instrument  itself. 

Again,  if  the  United  States  be  not  a  govern- 
ment proper,  but  an  association  of  States  in  the 
nature  of  contract  merely,  can  it,  as  a  contract, 
be  peaceably  unmade  by  less  than  all  the  parties 
who  made  it  ?  One  party  to  a  contract  may 
violate  it — break  it,  so  to  speak ;  but  does  it 
not  require  all  to  lawfully  rescind  it  ? 

Descending  from  these  general  principles,  we 
find  the  proposition  that,  in  legal  contempla- 
tion, the  Union  is  perpetual,  confirmed  by  the 
history  of  the  Union  itself.  The  Union  is  much 
older  than  the  Constitution.  It  was  formed,  in 
fact,  by  the  Articles  of  Association  in   1774. 
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It  was  matured  and  continued  by  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  in  1776.'  It  was  further 
matured,  and  the  faith  of  all  the  then  thirteen 
States  expressly  plighted  and  engaged  that  it 
should  be  perpetual,  by  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation in  1778.  And,  finally,  in  1787,  one 
of  the  declared  objects  for  ordaining  and  estab- 
lishing the  Constitution  was  "  to  form  a  more 
perfect  union." 

But  if  destruction  of  the  Union,  by  one,  or 
by  a  part  only,  of  the  States,  be  lawfully  pos- 
sible, the  Union  is  less  perfect  than  before,  the 
Constitution  having  lost  the  vital  element  of 
perpetuity. 

It  follows,  from  these  views,  that  no  State, 
upon  its  own  mere  motion,  can  lawfully  get  out 
of  the  Union ;  that  resolves  and  ordinances  to 
that  effect  are  legally  void;  and  that  acts  of 
violence  within  any  State  or  States,  against  the 
authority  of  the  United  States,  are  insurrec- 
tionary or  revolutionary,  according  to  circum- 
stances. 

I  therefore  consider  that,  in  view  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  laws,  the  Union  is  unbroken, 
and  to  the  extent  of  my  ability  I  shall  take 
care,  as  the  Constitution  itself  expressly  enjoins 
upon  me,  that  the  laws  of  the  Union  be  faith- 
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fully  executed  in  all  the  States.  Doing  this  I 
deem  to  be  only  a  simple  duty  on  my  part ; 
and  I  shall  perform  it,  so  far  as  practicable,  un- 
less my  rightful  masters,  the  American  people, 
shall  withhold  the  requisite  means,  or,  in  some 
authoritative  manner,  direct  the  contrary.  I 
trust  this  will  not  be  regarded  as  a  menace,  but 
only  as  the  declared  purpose  of  the  Union  that 
it  will  constitutionally  defend  and  maintain 
itself.  In  doing  this  there  need  be  no  blood- 
shed or  violence ;  and  there  shall  be  none,  un- 
less it  be  forced  upon  the  National  authority. 
The  power  confided  to  me  will  be  used  to  hold, 
occupy,  and  possess  the  property  and  places 
belonging  to  the  government,  and  to  collect 
the  duties  and  imposts ;  but  beyond  what  may 
be  necessary  for  these  objects,  there  will  be  no 
invasion,  no  using  of  force  against  or  among 
the  people  anywhere.  Where  hostility  to  the 
United  States,  in  any  interior  locality,  shall  be 
so  great  and  universal  as  to  prevent  competent 
resident  citizens  from  holding  the  Federal 
offices,  there  will  be  no  attempt  to  force  ob- 
noxious strangers  among  the  people  for  that 
object.  While  the  strict  legal  right  may  exist 
in  the  government  to  enforce  the  exercise 
of  these  offices,  the  attempt  to  do  so  would  be 
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SO  irritating,  and  so  nearly  impracticable  withal, 
that  I  deem  it  better  to  forego,  for  the  time, 
the  uses  of  such  offices. 

The  mails,  unless  repelled,  will  continue  to  be 
furnished  in  all  parts  of  the  Union.  So  far  as 
possible,  the  people  everywhere  shall  have  that 
sense  of  perfect  security  which  is  most  favor- 
able to  calm  thought  and  reflection.  The 
course  here  indicated  will  be  followed,  unless 
current  events  and  experience  shall  show  a 
modification  or  change  to  be  proper,  and  in 
every  case  and  exigency  my  best  discretion 
will  be  exercised,  according  to  circumstances 
actually  existing,  and  with  a  view  and  a  hope 
of  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  National  troubles, 
and  the  restoration  of  fraternal  sympathies  and 
affections. 

That  there  are  persons  in  one  section  or  an- 
other who  seek  to  destroy  the  Union  at  all 
events,  and  are  glad  of  any  pretext  to  do  it,  I 
will  neither  affirm  nor  deny  ;  but  if  there  be 
such,  I  need  address  no  word  to  them.  To 
those,  however,  who  really  love  the  Union,  may 
I  not  speak? 

Before  entering  upon  so  grave  a  matter  as 
the  destruction  of  our  National  fabric,  with  all 
its  benefits,  its  memories,  and  its  hopes,  would 
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it  not  be  wise  to  ascertain  why  we  do  it  ?  Will 
you  hazard  so  desperate  a  step  while  there  is 
any  possibility  that  any  portion  of  the  certain 
ills  you  fly  from  have  no  real  existence  ?  Will 
you,  while  the  certain  ills  you  fly  to  are  greater 
than  all  the  real  ones  you  fly  from, — will  you 
risk  the  omission  of  so  fearful  a  mistake  ? 

All  profess  to  be  content  in  the  Union,  if  all 
constitutional  rights  can  be  maintained.  Is  it 
true,  then,  that  any  right,  plainly  written  in  the 
Constitution,  has  been  denied?  I  think  not. 
Happily  the  human  mind  is  so  constituted  that 
no  party  can  reach  to  the  audacity  of  doing  this. 
Think,  if  you  can,  of  a  single  instance  in  which 
a  plainly  written  provision  of  the  Constitution 
has  ever  been  denied.  If,  by  the  mere  force  of 
numbers,  a  majority  should  deprive  a  minority 
of  any  clearly  written  constitutional  right,  it 
might,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  justify  revolu- 
tion— certainly  would  if  such  right  were  a  vital 
one.  But  such  is  not  our  case.  All  the  vital 
rights  of  minorities  and  of  individuals  are  so 
plainly  assured  to  them  by  affirmations  and  ne- 
gations, guaranties  and  prohibitions  in  the  Con- 
stitution, that  controversies  never  arise  con- 
cerning them.  But  no  organic  law  can  ever  be 
framed  with  a  provision  specifically  applicable 
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to  every  question  which  may  occur  in  practical 
administration.  No  foresight  can  anticipate, 
nor  any  document  of  reasonable  length  contain, 
express  provisions  for  all  possible  questions. 
Shall  fugitives  from  labor  be  surrendered  by 
National  or  State  authority?  The  Constitution 
does  not  expressly  say.  May  Congress  pro- 
hibit slavery  in  the  Territories  ?  The  Constitu- 
tion does  not  expressly  say.  Must  Congress 
protect  slavery  in  the  Territories  ?  The  Con- 
stitution does  not  expressly  say. 

From  questions  of  this  class  spring  all  our 
constitutional  controversies,  and  we  divide 
upon  them  into  majorities  and  minorities.  If 
the  minority  will  not  acquiesce,  the  majority 
must,  or  the  government  must  cease.  There 
is  no  other  alternative ;  for  continuing  the 
government  is  acquiescence  on  one  side  or  the 
other.  If  a  minority  in  such  case  will  secede 
rather  than  acquiesce,  they  make  a  precedent 
which,  in  turn,  will  divide  and  ruin  them ;  for 
a  minority  of  their  own  will  secede  from  them 
whenever  a  majority  refuses  to  be  controlled 
by  such  a  minority.  For  instance,  why  may 
not  any  portion  of  a  new  confederacy,  a  year 
or  two  hence,  arbitrarily  secede  again,  precisely 
as  portions  of  the  present  Union  now  claim  to 
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secede  from  it  ?  All  who  cherish  disunion  sen- 
timents are  now  being  educated  to  the  exact 
temper  of  doing  this. 

Is  there  such  perfect  identity  of  interests 
among  the  States  to  compose  a  new  Union,  as 
to  produce  harmony  only,  and  prevent  renewed 
secession  ? 

Plainly,  the  central  idea  of  secession  is  the 
essence  of  anarchy.  A  majority  held  in  re- 
straint by  constitutional  checks  and  limitations, 
and  always  changing  easily  with  deliberate 
changes  of  popular  opinions  and  sentiments,  is 
the  only  true  sovereign  of  a  free  people.  Who- 
ever rejects  it,  does,  of  necessity,  fly  to  anarchy 
or  to  despotism.  Unanimity  is  impossible ;  the 
rule  of  a  minority,  as  a  permanent  arrange- 
ment, is  wholy  inadmissible  ;  so  that,  rejecting 
the  majority  principle,  anarchy  or  despotism, 
in  some  form,  is  all  that  is  left.     *     *     *  * 

Physically  speaking,  we  cannot  separate. 
We  cannot  remove  our  respective  sections  from 
each  other,  nor  build  an  impassable  wall  be- 
tween them.  A  husband  and  wife  may  be  di- 
vorced, and  go  out  of  the  presence  and  beyond 
the  reach  of  each  other  ;  but  the  different  parts 
of  our  country  cannot  do  this.  They  cannot 
but  remain  face  to  face,  and  intercourse,  either 
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amicable  or  hostile,  must  continue  between 
them.  It  is  impossible,  then,  to  make  that  in- 
tercourse more  advantageous  or  more  satisfac- 
tory after  separation  than  before.  Can  aliens 
make  treaties  easier  than  friends  can  make 
laws?  Can  treaties  be  more  faithfully  enforced 
between  aliens  than  laws  can  among  friends? 
Suppose  you  go  to  war,  you  cannot  fight  al- 
ways, and  when  after  much  loss  on  both  sides 
and  no  gain  on  either  you  cease  fighting,  the 
identical  old  questions  as  to  terms  of  inter- 
course are  again  upon  you. 

This  country,  with  its  institutions,  belongs 
to  the  people  who  inhabit  it.  Whenever  they 
shall  grow  w^eary  of  the  existing  government 
they  can  exercise  their  constitutional  right  of 
amending  it,  or  their  revolutionary  right  to  dis- 
member or  overthrow  it.  I  cannot  be  ignorant 
of  the  fact  that  many  worthy  and  patriotic 
citizens  are  desirous  of  having  the  National 
Constitution  amended.  *  *  *^  I  understand 
a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution — 
which  amendment,  however,  I  have  not  seen — 
has  passed  Congress,  to  the  effect  that  the 
Federal  Government  shall  never  interfere  with 
the  domestic  institutions  of  the  States,  includ- 
ing that  of  persons  held  to  service.     To  avoid 
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misconstruction  of  what  I  have  said,  I  depart 
from  my  purpose  not  to  speak  of  particular 
amendments,  so  far  as  to  say  that,  holding  such 
a  provision  now  to  be  implied  constitutional 
law,  I  have  no  objections  to  its  being  made  ex- 
press and  irrevocable.' 

The  Chief  Magistrate  derives  all  his  authority 
from  the  people,  and  they  have  conferred  none 
upon  him  to  fix  terms  for  the  separation  of  the 
States.  The  people  themselves  can  do  this 
also  if  they  choose,  but  the  Executive,  as  such, 
has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  His  duty  is  to  ad- 
minister the  present  government  as  it  came  to 
his  hands,  and  to  transmit  it,  unimpaired  by 
him,  to  his  successor.  Why  should  there  not 
be  a  patient  confidence  in  the  ultimate  justice 
of  the  people?  Is  there  any  better  or  equal 
hope  in  the  world  ?  In  our  present  differences 
is  either  party  without  faith  of  being  in  the 
right  ?  If  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  Nations,  with 
his  eternal  truth  and  justice,  be  on  your  side  of 
the  North,  or  yours  of  the  South,  that  truth 
and  that  justice  will  surely  prevail,  by  the  judg- 
ment of  this  great  tribunal  of  the  American 
people.  By  the  frame  of  the  Government 
under  which  we  live,  the  same  people  have 
wisely  given   their  public   servants   but   little 
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power  for  mischief,  and  have  with  equal  wisdom 
provided  for  the  return  of  that  little  to  their 
own  hands  at  very  short  intervals.  While  the 
people  retain  their  virtue  and  vigilance,  no  ad- 
ministration, by  any  extreme  of  wickedness  or 
folly,  can  very  seriously  injure  the  government 
in  the  short  space  of  four  years. 

My  countrymen,  one  and  all,, think  calmly 
and  well  upon  this  whole  subject.  Nothing 
valuable  can  be  lost  by  taking  time.  If  there 
be  an  object  to  hurry  any  of  you  in  hot  haste 
to  a  step  which  you  would  never  take  deliber- 
ately, that  object  will  be*  frustrated  by  taking 
time ;  but  no  good  object  can  be  frustrated  by 
it.  Such  of  you  as  are  now  dissatisfied  still 
have  the  old  Constitution  unimpaired,  and  on 
the  sensitive  point,  the  laws  of  your  own  fram- 
ing under  it;  while  the  new  Administration  will 
have  no  immediate  power,  if  it  would,  to 
change  either.  If  it  were  admitted  that  you 
who  are  dissatisfied  hold  the  right  side  in  this 
dispute  there  is  still  no  single  good  reason  for 
precipitate  action.  Intelligence,  patriotism, 
Christianity,  and  a  firm  reliance  on  Him  who 
has  never  yet  forsaken  this  favored  land  are  still 
competent  to  adjust  in  the  best  way  all  our 
present  difficulty.     In  your  hands,  my  dissatis- 
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fied  fellow-countrymen,  and  not  in  mine,  are  the 
momentous  issues  of  civil  war.  The  govern- 
ment will  not  assail  you.  You  can  have  no 
conflict  without  being  yourselves  the  ag- 
gressors. You  have  no  oath  registered  in 
Heaven  to  destroy  the  government,  while  I 
shall  have  the  most  solemn  one  to  "  preserve, 
protect,  and  defend  **  it. 

I  am  loth  to  close.  We  are  not  enemies,  but 
friends.  We  must  not  be  enemies.  Though 
passion  may  have  strained,  it  must  not  break, 
our  bonds  of  affection.  The  mystic  cords  of 
memor}'',  stretching  from  every  battle-field,  and 
patriot  grave  to  every  living  heart  and  hearth- 
stone all  over  this  broad  land,  will  yet  swell  the 
chorus  of  the  Union  when  again  touched,  as 
surely  they  will  be,  by  the  better  angels  of  our 
nature. 
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INAUGURAL  ADDRESS,   MONTGOMERY,  ALA.,  FEB- 
RUARY 18,  l86l.« 

Gentlemen  of  the  Congress  of  the  Con- 
federate States  of  America,  Friends, 
AND  Fellow-Citizens  : 
Our  present  condition,  achieved  in  a  manner 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  nations,  illus- 
trates the  American  idea  that  governments  rest 
upon  the  consent  of  the  governed,  and  that  it 
is  the  right  of  the  people  to  alter  and  abolish 
governments  whenever  they  become  destructive 
to  the  ends  for  which  they  were  established. 
The  declared  compact  of  the  Union  from  which 
we  have  withdrawn  was  to  establish  justice, 
ensure  domestic  tranquillity,  provide  for  the 
common  defence,  promote  the  general  welfare, 
and  secure  the  blessings  of  liberty  to  ourselves 
and  our  posterity ;  and  when  in  the  judgment 

*  For  notes  on  Davis,  see  Appendix,  p.  427, 
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of  the  sovereign  States  now  composing  this 
Confederacy  it  has  been  perverted  from  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  ordained,  and  ceased 
to  answer  the  ends  for  which  it  was  estabHshed, 
a  peaceful  appeal  to  the  ballot-box  declared 
that,  so  far  as  they  were  concerned,  the  govern- 
ment created  by  that  compact  should  cease  to 
exist.  In  this  they  merely  asserted  the  right 
which  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  1776 
defined  to  be  inalienable.  Of  the  time  and 
occasion  of  this  exercise  they  as  sovereigns 
were  the  final  judges,  each  for  himself.  The 
impartial,  enlightened  verdict  of  mankind  will 
vindicate  the  rectitude  of  our  conduct ;  and  He 
who  knows  the  hearts  of  men  will  judge  of  the 
sincerity  with  which  we  labored  to  preserve  the 
government  of  our  fathers  in  its  spirit. 

The  right  solemnly  proclaimed  at  the  birth 
of  the  States,  and  which  has  been  affirmed  and 
reaffirmed  in  the  bills  of  rights  of  the  States 
subsequently  admitted  into  the  Union  of  1789, 
undeniably  recognizes  in  the"  people  the  power 
to  resume  the  authority  delegated  for  the 
purposes  of  government.  Thus  the  sovereign 
States  here  represented  proceeded  to  form  this 
Confederacy ;  and  it  is  by  the  abuse  of  lan- 
guage  that   their  act    has   been   denominated 
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revolution.  They  formed  a  new  alliance,  but 
within  each  State  its  government  has  remained. 
The  rights  of  person  and  property  have  not 
been  disturbed.  The  agent  through  whom 
they  communicated  with  foreign  nations  is 
changed,  but  this  does  not  necessarily  interrupt 
their  international  relations.  Sustained  by  the 
consciousness  that  the  transition  from  the 
former  Union  to  the  present  Confederacy  has 
not  proceeded  from  a  disregard  on  our  part  of 
our  just  obligations  or  any  failure  to  perform 
every  constitutional  duty,  moved  by  no  interest 
or  passion  to  invade  the  rights  of  others, 
anxious  to  cultivate  peace  and  commerce  with 
all  nations,  if  we  may  not  hope  to  avoid  war, 
we  may  at  least  expect  that  posterity  will 
acquit  us  of  having  needlessly  engaged  in  it. 
Doubly  justified  by  the  absence  of  wrong  on 
our  part,  and  by  wanton  aggression  on  the  part 
of  others,  there  can  be  no  use  to  doubt  the 
courage  and  patriotism  of  the  people  of  the 
Confederate  States  will  be  found  equal  to  any 
measure  of  defence  which  soon  their  security 
may  require. 

An  agricultural  people,  whose  chief  interest 
is  the  export  of  a  commodity  required  in  every 
manufacturing  country,  our  true  policy  is  peace 
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and  the  freest  trade  which  our  necessities  will 
permit.  It  is  alike  our  interest  and  that  of  all 
those  to  whom  we  would  sell  and  from  whom 
we  would  buy,  that  there  should  be  the  fewest 
practicable  restrictions  upon  the  interchange  of 
commodities.  There  can  be  but  little  rivalry 
between  ours  and  any  manufacturing  or  navi- 
gating community,  such  as  the  northeastern 
States  of  the  American  Union.  It  must  follow, 
therefore,  that  mutual  interest  would  invite 
good-will  and  kind  offices.  If,  however,  passion 
or  lust  of  dominion  should  cloud  the  judgment 
or  inflame  the  ambition  of  those  States,  we 
must  prepare  to  meet  the  emergency,  and  main- 
tain by  the  final  arbitrament  of  the  sword  the 
position  which  we  have  assumed  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth. 

We  have  entered  upon  a  career  of  independ- 
ence, and  it  must  be  inflexibly  pursued  through 
many  years  of  controversy  with  our  late  associ- 
ates of  the  Northern  States.  We  have  vainly 
endeavored  to  secure  tranquillity  and  obtain  re- 
::pect  for  the  rights  to  which  we  were  entitled. 
As  a  necessity,  not  a  choice,  we  have  resorted 
to  the  remedy  of  separation,  and  henceforth 
our  energies  must  be  directed  to  the  conduct  of 
our  own  affairs,  and  the  perpetuity  of  the  Con- 
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federacy  which  we  have  formed.  If  a  just 
perception  of  mutual  interest  shall  permit  us 
peaceably  to  pursue  our  separate  political  ca- 
reer, my  most  earnest  desire  will  have  been 
fulfilled.  But  if  this  be  denied  us,  and  the  in- 
tegrity of  our  territory  and  jurisdiction  be  as- 
sailed, it  will  but  remain  for  us  with  firm  resolve 
to  appeal  to  arms  and  invoke  the  blessing  of 
Providence  on  a  just  cause.     *     ^     *  * 

Actuated  solely  by  a  desire  to  preserve  our 
own  rights,  and  to  promote  our  own  welfare,  the 
separation  of  the  Confederate  States  has  been 
marked  by  no  aggression  upon  others,  and  fol- 
lowed by  no  domestic  convulsion.  Our  indus- 
trial pursuits  have  received  no  check,  the  culti- 
vation of  our  fields  progresses  as  heretofore, 
and  even  should  we  be  involved  in  war,  there 
would  be  no  considerable  diminution  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  staples  which  have  constituted 
our  exports,  in  which  the  commercial  world  has 
an  interest  scarcely  less  than  our  own.  This 
common  interest  of  producer  and  consumer  can 
only  be  intercepted  by  an  exterior  force  which 
should  obstruct  its  transmission  to  foreign  mar- 
kets, a  course  of  conduct  which  would  be  detri- 
mental to  manufacturing  and  commercial  inter- 
ests abroad. 
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Should  reason  guide  the  action  of  the  gov- 
ernment from  which  we  have  separated,  a  policy 
so  detrimental  to  the  civilized  world,  the  North- 
ern States  included,  could  not  be  dictated  by- 
even  a  stronger  desire  to  inflict  injury  upon  us  ; 
but  if  it  be  otherwise,  a  terrible  responsibility 
will  rest  upon  it,  and  the  suffering  of  millions 
will  bear  testimony  to  the  folly  and  wickedness 
of  our  aggressors.  In  the  meantime  there  will 
remain  to  us,  besides  the  ordinary  remedies 
before  suggested,  the  well-known  resources  for 
retaliation  upon  the  commerce  of  an  enemy. 
*  *  *  *  VVe  have  changed  the  constituent  parts 
but  not  the  system  of  our  government.  The 
Constitution  formed  by  our  fathers  is  that  of 
these  Confederate  States.  In  their  exposition 
of  it,  and  in  the  judicial  construction  it  has 
received,  we  have  a  light  which  reveals  its  true 
meaning.  Thus  instructed  as  to  the  just  inter- 
pretation of  that  instrument,  and  ever  remem- 
bering that  all  offices  are  but  trusts  held  for 
the  people,  and  that  delegated  powers  are  to  be 
strictly  construed,  I  will  hope  by  due  diligence 
in  the  performance  of  my  duties,  though  I  may 
disappoint  your  expectation,  yet  to  retain,  when 
retiring,  something  of  the  good-will  and  confi- 
dence which  will  welcome  my  entrance  into 
office. 
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It  is  joyous  in  the  midst  of  perilous  times  to 
look  around  upon  a  people  united  in  heart, 
when  one  purpose  of  high  resolve  animates  and 
actuates  the  whole,  where  the  sacrifices  to  be 
made  are  not  weighed  in  the  balance,  against 
honor,  right,  liberty,  and  equality.  Obstacles 
may  retard,  but  they  cannot  long  prevent,  the 
progress  of  a  movement  sanctioned  by  its  jus- 
tice and  sustained  by  a  virtuous  people.  Rev- 
erently let  us  invoke  the  God  of  our  fathers  to 
guide  and  protect  us  in  our  efforts  to  perpetu- 
ate the  principles  which  by  His  blessing  they 
were  able  to  vindicate,  establish,  and  transmit 
to  their  posterity ;  and  with  a  continuance  of 
His  favor,  ever  gratefully  acknowledged,  we 
may  hopefully  look  forward  to  success,  to  peace, 
to  prosperity. 


ALEXANDER  HAMILTON  STEPHENS,* 

OF  GEORGIA.' 
(born  i8i2,  died  1884.) 


THE  CORNER-STONE  ADDRESS  ;      ATHENiEUM, 

SAVANNAH,    GA.,    MARCH    21,    l86l.« 

Mr.  Mayor  and  Gentlemen  : 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  one  of  the  greatest 
epochs  in  our  history.  The  last  ninety  days 
will  mark  one  of  the  most  interesting  eras  in 
the  history  of  modem  civilization.  Seven 
States  have  in  the  last  three  months  thrown 
off  an  old  government  and  formed  a  new.  This 
revolution  has  been  signally  marked,  up  to  this 
time,  by  the  fact  of  its  having  been  accom- 
plished without  the  loss  of  a  single  drop  of 
blood.  This  new  constitution,  or  form  of  gov- 
ernment, constitutes  the  subject  to  which  your 
attention  will  be  partly  invited. 

In  reference  to  it,  I  make  this  first  general 

remark :  it  amply  secures  all  our  ancient  rights, 

franchises,  and  liberties.     All  the  great  princi- 

^  For  notes  on  Stephens,  see  Appendix,  p.  428. 
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pies  of  Magna  Charta  are  retained  in  it.  No 
citizen  is  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  property, 
but  by  the  judgment  of  his  peers  under  the 
laws  of  the  land.  The  great  principle  of  re- 
ligious liberty,  which  was  the  honor  and  pride 
of  the  old  Constitution,  is  still  maintained  and 
secured.  All  the  essentials  of  the  old  Consti- 
tution, which  have  endeared  it  to  the  hearts  of 
the  American  people,  have  been  preserved  and 
perpetuated.  Some  changes  have  been  made. 
Some  of  these  I  should  prefer  not  to  have  seen 
made ;  but  other  important  changes  do  meet 
my  cordial  approbation.  They  form  great  im- 
provements upon  the  old  Constitution.  So, 
taking  the  whole  new  constitution,  I  have  no 
hesitancy  in  giving  it  as  my  judgment  that  it  is 
decidedly  better  than  the  old. 

Allow  me  briefly  to  allude  to  some  of  these 
improvements.  The  question  of  building  up 
class  interests,  or  fostering  one  branch  of  in- 
dustry to  the  prejudice  of  another  under  the 
exercise  of  the  revenue  power,  which  gave  us 
so  much  trouble  under  the  old  Constitution,  is 
put  at  rest  forever  under  the  new.  We  allow 
the  imposition  of  no  duty  with  a  view  of  giving 
advantage  to  one  class  of  persons,  in  any  trade 
or  business,  over  those  of  another.'   All,  under 
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our  system,  stand  upon  the  same  broad  princi- 
pies  of  perfect  equality.  Honest  labor  and 
enterprise  are  left  free  and  unrestricted  in  what- 
ever pursuit  they  may  be  engaged.  This  old 
thorn  of  the  tariff,  which  was  the  cause  of  so 
much  irritation  in  the  old  body  politic,  is  re- 
moved forever  from  the  new. 

Again,  the  subject  of  internal  improvements, 
under  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate  com- 
merce, is  put  at  rest  under  our  system.*  The 
power,  claimed  by  construction  under  the  old 
Constitution,  was  at  least  a  doubtful  one  ;  it  rest- 
ed solely  upon  construction.  We  of  the  South, 
generally  apart  from  considerations  of  consti- 
tutional principles,  opposed  its  exercise  upon 
grounds  of  its  inexpediency  and  injustice.  *  *  *  * 
Our  opposition  sprang  from  no  hostility  to 
commerce,  or  to  all  necessary  aids  for  facilitat- 
ing it.  With  us  it  was  simply  a  question  upon 
whom  the  burden  should  fall.  In  Georgia,  for 
instance,  we  have  done  as  much  for  the  cause  of 
internal  improvements  as  any  other  portion  of 
the  country,  according  to  population  and  means. 
We  have  stretched  out  lines  of  railroad  from 
the  seaboard  to  the  mountains  ;  dug  down  the 
hills,  and  filled  up  the  valleys,  at  a  cost  of  $25,- 
000,000,    *   *   *  •   No  State  was  in  greater  need 
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of  such  facilities  than  Georgia,  but  we  did  not 
ask  that  these  works  should  be  made  by  appro- 
priations out  of  the  common  treasury.  The 
cost  of  the  grading,  the  superstructure,  and  the 
equipment  of  our  roads  was  borne  by  those 
who  had  entered  into  the  enterprise.  Nay, 
more,  not  only  the  cost  of  the  iron — no  small 
item  in  the  general  cost — was  borne  in  the  same 
way,  but  we  were  compelled  to  pay  into  the 
common  treasury  several  millions  of  dollars  for 
the  privilege  of  importing  the  iron,  after  the 
price  was  paid  for  it  abroad.  What  justice  was 
there  in  taking  this  money,  which  our  people 
paid  into  the  common  treasury  on  the  importa- 
tion of  our  iron,  and  applying  it  to  the  improve- 
ment of  rivers  and  harbors  elsewhere?  The 
true  principle  is  to  subject  the  commerce  of 
every  locality  to  whatever  burdens  may  be 
necessary  to  facilitate  it.  If  Charleston  harbor 
needs  improvement,  let  the  commerce  of 
Charleston  bear  the  burden.  *  *  * '  This,  again, 
is  the  broad  principle  of  perfect  equality  and 
justice  ;  and  it  is  especially  set  forth  and  estab- 
lished in  our  new  constitution. 

Another  feature  to  which  I  will  allude  is  that 
the  new  constitution  provides  that  cabinet 
ministers  and  heads  of  departments  may  have 
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the  privilege  of  seats  upon  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  may 
have  the  right  to  participate  in  the  debates  and 
discussions  upon  the  various  subjects  of  admin- 
istration. I  should  have  preferred  that  this 
provision  should  have  gone  further,  and  re- 
quired the  President  to  select  his  constitutional 
advisers  from  the  Senate  and  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives*  That  would  have  conformed  entirely 
to  the  practice  in  the  British  Parliament,  which, 
in  my  judgment,  is  one  of  the  wisest  provisions 
in  the  British  constitution.  It  is  the  only 
feature  that  saves  that  government.  It  is  that 
which  gives  it  stability  in  its  facility  to  change 
its  administration.  Ours,  as  it  is,  is  a  great 
approximation  to  the  right  principle.  *  *  * " 
Another  change  in  the  Constitution  relates  to 
the  length  of  the  tenure  of  the  Presidential  of- 
fice. In  the  new  constitution  it  is  six  years  in- 
stead of  four,  and  the  President  is  rendered 
ineligible  for  a  re-election.  This  is  certainly  a 
decidedly  conservative  change.  It  will  remove 
from  the  incumbent  all  temptation  to  use  his 
office  or  exert  the  powers  confided  to  him  for 
any  objects  of  personal  ambition.  The  only  in- 
centive to  that  higher  ambition  which  should 
move  and  actuate  one  holding  such  high  trusts 
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in  his  hands  will  be  the  good  of  the  people,  the 
advancement,  happiness,  safety,  honor,  and  true 
glory  of  the  Confederacy. 

But,  not  to  be  tedious  in  enumerating  the 
numerous  changes  for  the  better,  allow  me  to 
allude  to  one  other — though  last,  not  least. 
The  new  constitution  has  put  at  rest  forever  all 
the  agitating  questions  relating  to  our  peculiar 
institution,  African  slavery  as  it  exists  amongst 
us,  the  proper  status  of  the  negro  in  our  form 
of  civilization.  This  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  late  rupture  and  present  revolutipn.  Jef- 
ferson, in  his  forecast,  had  anticipated  this  as 
the  "rock  upon  which  the  old  Union  would 
split."  He  was  right.  What  was  conjecture 
with  him  is  now  a  realized  fact.  But  whether 
he  fully  comprehended  the  great  truth  upon 
which  that  rock  stood  and  stands  may  be 
doubted.  The  prevailing  ideas  entertained  by 
him  and  most  of  the  leading  statesmen  at  the 
time  of  the  formation  of  the  old  Constitution 
were  that  the  enslavement  of  the  African  was 
in  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature ;  that  it  was 
wrong  in  principle,  socially,  morally,  and  politi- 
cally. It  was  an  evil  they  knew  not  well  how 
to  deal  with ;  but  the  general  opinion  of  the 
men  of  that  day  was  that,  somehow  or  other,  in 
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the  order  of  Providence,  the  institution  would 
be  evanescent  and  pass  away.  This  idea,  though 
not  incorporated  in  the  Constitution,  was  the 
prevailing  idea  at  that  time.  The  Constitution, 
it  is  true,  secured  every  essential  guarantee  to 
the  institution  while  it  should  last,  and  hence 
no  argument  can  be  justly  urged  against  the 
constitutional  guaranties  thus  secured,  because 
of  the  common  sentiment  of  the  day.  Those 
ideas,  however,  were  fundamentally  wrong. 
They  rested  upon  the  assumption  of  the  equal- 
ity of  races.  This  was  an  error.  It  was  a  sandy 
foundation,  and  the  government  built  upon  it 
fell  when  "the  storm  came  and  the  wind  blew.** 

Our  new  government  is  founded  upon  ex- 
actly the  opposite  idea ;  its  foundations  are  laid, 
its  corner-stone  rests,  upon  the  great  truth  that 
the  negro  is  not  equal  to  the  white  man,  that 
slavery — subordination  to  the  superior  race — is 
his  natural  and  normal  condition.' 

This,  our  new  government,  is  the  first  in  the 
history  of  the  world  based  upon  this  great  physi- 
cal, philosophical,  aiad  moral  truth.  This  truth 
has  been  slow  in  the  process  of  its  development, 
like  all  other  truths  in  the  various  departments 
of  science.  It  has  been  so  even  amongst  us. 
Many  who  hear  me,  perhaps,  can  recollect  well 
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that  this  truth  was  not  generally  admitted,  even 
within  their  day.  The  errors  of  the  past  gener- 
ation still  clung  to  many  as  late  as  twenty  years 
ago.  Those  at  the  North  who  still  cling  to 
these  errors,  with  a  zeal  above  knowledge, 
we  justly  denominate  fanatics.  All  fanaticism 
springs  from  an  aberration  of  the  mind,  from  a 
defect  in  reasoning.  It  is  a  species  of  insanity. 
One  of  the  njost  striking  characteristics  of  in- 
sanity, in  many  instances,  is  forming  correct 
conclusions  from  fancied  or  erroneous  premises. 
So  with  the  antislavery  fanatics;  their  conclu- 
sions are  right,  if  their  premises  were.  They 
assume  that  the  negro  is  equal,  and  hence  con- 
clude that  he  is  entitled  to  equal  rights  and 
privileges  with  the  white  man.  If  their  prem- 
ises were  correct,  their  conclusions  would  be 
logical  and  just ;  but,  their  premise  being  wrong, 
their  whole  argument  fails.  I  recollect  once 
hearing  a  gentleman  from  one  of  the  Northern 
States,  of  great  power  and  ability,  announce  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  with  imposing 
effect,  that  we  of  the  South  would  be  compelled 
ultimately  to  yield  upon  this  subject  of  slavery, 
that  it  was  as  impossible  to  war  successfully 
against  a  principle  in  politics  as  it  was  in  phys- 
ics or  mechanics ;  that  the  principle  would  ulti- 
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mately  prevail ;  that  we,  in  maintaining  slavery 
as  it  exists  with  us,  were  warring  against  a  prin- 
ciple, founded  in  nature,  the  principle  of  the 
equality  of  men.  The  reply  I  made  to  him  was 
that  upon  his  own  grounds  we  should  ultimately 
succeed,  and  that  he  and  his  associates  in  this 
crusade  against  our  institutions  would  ulti- 
mately fail.  The  truth  announced,  that  it  was 
as  impossible  to  war  successfully  against  a  prin- 
ciple in  politics  as  it  was  in  physics  and  me- 
chanics, I  admitted  ;  but  told  him  that  it  was 
he,  and  those  acting  with  him,  who  were  warring 
against  a  principle.  They  were  attempting  to 
make  things  equal  which  the  Creator  had  made 
unequal. 

In  the  conflict,  thus  far,  success  has  been  on 
our  side,  complete  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  Confederate  States.  It  is  upon 
this,  as  I  have  stated,  our  social  fabric  is  firmly 
planted ;  and  I  cannot  permit  myself  to  doubt 
the  ultimate  success  of  a  full  recognition  of 
this  principle  throughout  the  civilized  and  en- 
lightened world. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  truth  of  this  principle 
may  be  slow  in  development,  as  all  truths  are 
and  ever  have  been,  in  the  various  branches  of 
science.     It   was   so   with    the   principles   an- 
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nounced  by  Galileo.  It  was  so  with  Adam 
Smith  and  his  principles  of  political  economy. 
It  was  so  with  Harvey  and  his  theory  of  the 
circulation  of  the  blood ;  it  is  stated  that  not  a 
single  one  of  the  medical  profession,  living  at 
the  time  of  the  announcement  of  the  truths 
made  by  him,  admitted  them.  Now  they  are 
universally  acknowledged.  May  we  not,  there- 
fore, look  with  confidence  to  the  ultimate  uni- 
versal acknowledgment  of  the  truths  upon 
which  our  system  rests  ?  It  is  the  first  govern- 
ment ever  instituted  upon  the  principles  in 
strict  conformity  to  nature  and  the  ordination 
of  Providence  in  furnishing  the  materials  of 
human  society.  Many  governments  have  been 
founded  upon  the  principle  of  the  subordina- 
tion and  serfdom  of  certain  classes  of  the  same 
race ;  such  were  and  are  in  violation  of  the  laws 
of  nature.  Our  system  commits  no  such  viola- 
tion of  nature's  laws.  With  us,  all  the  white 
race,  however  high  or  low,  rich  or  poor,  are 
equal  in  the  eye  of  the  law.  Not  so  with  the 
negro ;  subordination  is  his  place.  He,  by  na- 
ture or  by  the  curse  against  Canaan,  is  fitted 
for  that  condition  which  he  occupies  in  our  sys- 
tem. The  architect,  in  the  construction  of 
buildings,  lays  the  foundation  with  the  proper 
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material — the  granite  ;  then  comes  the  brick  or 
the  marble.  The  substratum  of  our  society  is 
made  of  the  material  fitted  by  nature  for  it; 
and  by  experience  we  know  that  it  is  best  not 
only  for  the  superior  race,  but  for  the  inferior 
race,  that  it  should  be  so.  It  is,  indeed,  in  con- 
formity with  the  ordinance  of  the  Creator.  It 
is  not  for  us  to  inquire  into  the  wisdom  of  His 
ordinances,  or  to  question  them.  For  His  own 
purposes  He  has  made  one  race  to  differ  from 
another,  as  He  has  made  "  one  star  to  differ 
from  another  star  in  glory.**  The  great  objects 
of  humanity  are  best  attained  when  there  is 
conformity  to  His  laws  and  decrees,  in  the  for- 
mation of  governments  as  well  as  in  all  things 
else.  Our  Confederacy  is  founded  upon  princi- 
ples in  strict  conformity  with  these  views.  This 
stone,  which  was  rejected  by  the  first  builders, 
**  is  become  the  chief  of  the  corner,"  the  real 
"  corner-stone  **  in  our  new  edifice.  *  *  * '" 
Mr.  Jefferson  said  in  his  inaugural,  in  1801, 
after  the  heated  contest  preceding  his  election, 
that  there  might  be  differences  of  opinion  with- 
out differences  of  principle,  and  that  all,  to 
some  extent,  had  been  Federalists,  and  all  Re- 
publicans. So  it  may  now  be  said  of  us  that, 
whatever  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  best 
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policy  in  having  a  co-operation  with  our  border 
sister  slave  States,  if  the  worst  came  to  the 
worst,  as  we  were  all  co-operationists,  we  are  all 
now  for  independence,  whether  they  come  or 
not.     *     *     *" 

We  are  a  young  republic,  just  entering  upon 
the  arena  of  nations ;  we  will  be  the  architects 
of  our  own  fortunes.  Our  destiny,  under  Provi- 
dence, is  in  our  own  hands.  With  wisdom,  pru- 
dence, and  statesmanship  on  the  part  of  our 
public  men,  and  intelligence,  virtue,  and  patriot- 
ism on  the  part  of  the  people,  success  to  the 
full  measure  of  our  most  sanguine  hopes  may 
be  looked  for.  But,  if  unwise  counsels  prevail, 
if  we  become  divided,  if  schisms  arise,  if  dis- 
sensions spring  up,  if  factions  are  engendered,  if 
party  spirit,  nourished  by  unholy  personal  am- 
bition, shall  rear  its  hydra  head,  I  have  no  good 
to  prophesy  for  you.  Without  intelligence,  vir- 
tue, integrity,  and  patriotism  on  the  part  of  the 
people,  no  republic  or  representative  govern- 
ment can  be  durable  or  stable. 
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(born   1825,  DIED   1875), 
AND 
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(born   181 1,    DIED    1 861). 
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ON  SUPPRESSION  OF  INSURRECTION,  UNITED  STATES 
SENATE,  AUGUST  I,  1 86 1.* 

A  Mr.  Breck|:nridge.  I  do  not  know  how 
the  Senate  may  vote  upon  this  question ;  and 
I  have  heard  some  remarks  which  have  dropped 
from  certain  Senators  which  have  struck  me 
with  SO  much  surprise,  that  I  desire  to  say  a 
few  words  in  reply  to  them  now. 

This  drama,  sir,  is  beginning  to  open  before 
us,  and  we  begin  to  catch  some  idea  of  its  mag- 

*  For  dotes  on  Breckenridge  and  Baker  see  Appendix, 
p.  434. 
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nitude.  Appalled  by  the  extent  of  it,  and  em- 
barrassed by  what  they  see  before  them  and 
around  them,  the  Senators  who  are  themselves 
the  most  vehement  in  urging  on  this  course  of 
events,  are  beginning  to  quarrel  among  them- 
selves as  to  the  precise  way  in  which  to  regu- 
late it. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  objects  to  this 
bill  because  it  puts  a  limitation  on  what  he  con- 
siders already  existing  powers  on  the  part  of 
the  President.  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  pres- 
ently in  regard  to  some  provisions  of  this  bill, 
and  then  the  Senate  and  the  country  may  judge 
of  the  extent  of  those  powers  of  which  this  bill 
is  a  limitation. 

I  endeavored,  Mr.  President,  to  demonstrate 
a  short  time  ago,  that  the  whole  tendency  of 
our  proceedings  was  to  trample  the  Constitu- 
tion under  our  feet,  and  to  conduct  this  contest 
without  the  slightest  regard  to  its  provisions. 
Everything  that  has  occurred  since,  demon- 
strates that  the  view  I  took  of  tlie  conduct  and 
tendency  of  public  affairs  was  correct.  Already 
both  Houses  of  Congress  have  passed  a  bill 
virtually  to  confiscate  all  the  property  in  the 
States  that  have  withdrawn,  declaring  in  the 
bill  to  which  I  refer  that  all  property  of  every 
description  employed  in  any  way  to  promote 
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or  aid  in  the  insurrection,  as  it  is  denominated, 
shall  be  forfeited  and  confiscated.*  I  need  not 
say  to  you,  sir,  that  all  property  of  every  kind 
is  employed  in  those  States,  directly  or  in- 
directly, in  aid  of  the  contest  they  are  waging, 
and  consequently  that  bill  is  a  general  confisca- 
tion of  all  property  there. 

As  if  afraid,  however,  that  this  general  term 
might  not  apply  to  slave  property,  it  adds  an 
additional  section.  Although  they  were  cov- 
ered by  the  first  section  of  the  bill,  to  make 
sure  of  that,  however,  it  adds  another  section, 
declaring  that  all  persons  held  to  service  or 
labor;  who  shall  be  employed  in  any  way  to  aid 
or  promote  the  contest  now  waging,  shall  be 
discharged  from  such  service  and  become  free : 
Nothing  can  be  more  apparent  than  that  that  is  a 
general  act  of  emancipation  ;  because  all  the 
slaves  in  that  country  are  employed  in  furnish- 
ing the  means  of  subsistence  and  life  to  those 
who  are  prosecuting  the  contest ;  and  it  is  an 
indirect,  but  perfectly  certain  mode  of  carrying 
out  the  purposes  contained  in  the  bill  intro- 
duced by  the  Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Pome- 
roy).  It  is  doing  under  cover  and  by  indirection, 
but  certainly,  what  he  proposes  shall  be  done 
by  direct  proclamation  of  the  President. 

Again,  sir:  to  show  that  all  these  proceedings 
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are  characterized  by  an  utter  disregard  of  the 
Federal  Constitution,  what  is  happening  around 
us  every  day  ?  In  the  State  of  New  York,  some 
young  man  has  been  imprisoned  by  executive 
authority  upon  no  distinct  charge,  and  the  mili- 
tary officer  having  him  in  charge  refused  to 
obey  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  issued  by  a  judge. 
What  is  the  color  of  excuse  for  that  action  in 
the  State  of  New  York  ?  As  a  Senator  said,  is 
New  York  in  resistance  to  the  Government?  Is 
there  any  danger  to  the  stability  of  the  Govern- 
ment there  ?  Then,  sir,  what  reason  will  any 
Senator  rise  and  give  on  this  floor  for  the  re- 
fusal to  give  to  the  civil  authorities  the  body  of 
a  man  taken  by  a  military  commander  in  the 
State  of  New  York  ? 

Again :  the  police  commissioners  of  Baltimore 
were  arrested  by  militaryauthority  without  any 
charges  whatever.  In  vain  they  have  asked  for 
a  specification.  In  vain  they  have  sent  a  re- 
spectful protest  to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  In  vain  the  House  of  Representatives, 
by  resolution,  requested  the  President  to  fur- 
nish the  representatives  of  the  people  with  the 
grounds  of  their  arrest.  He  answers  the  House 
of  Representatives  that,  in  his  judgment,  the 
public  interest  does  not  permit  him  to  say  why 
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they  were  arrested,  on  what  charges,  or  what 
he  has  done  with  them — and  you  call  this  lib- 
erty and  law  and  proceedings  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Constitution  !  They  have  been 
spirited  off  from  one  fortress  to  another,  their  lo- 
cality unknown,  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  refuses,  upon  the  application  of  the  most 
numerous  branch  of  the  national  Legislature,  to 
furnish  them  with  the  grounds  of  their  arrest,  or 
to  inform  them  what  he  has  done  with  them. 
Sir,  it  was  said  the  other  day  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Browning)  that  I  had  assailed 
the  conduct  of  the  Executive  with  vehemence, 
if  not  with  malignity.  I  am  not  aware  that  I 
have  done  so.  I  criticised,  with  the  freedom 
that  belongs  to  the  representative  of  a  sovereign 
State  and  the  people,  the  conduct  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive. I  shall  continue  to  do  so  as  long  as  I 
hold  a  seat  upon  this  floor,  when,  in  my  opin- 
ion, that  conduct  deserves  criticism.  Sir,  I 
need  not  say  that,  in  the  midst  of  such  events 
as  surround  us,  I  could  not  cherish  personal 
animosity  towards  any  human  being.  Towards 
that  distinguished  officer,  I  never  did  cherish  it. 
Upon  the  contrary,  I  think  more  highly  of  him, 
as  a  man  and  an  officer,  than  I  do  of  many  who 
are  around  him  and  who,  perhaps  guide  his 
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counsels.  I  deem  him  to  be  personally  an  hon- 
est man,  and  I  believe  that  he  is  trampling 
upon  the  Constitution  of  his  country  every  day, 
with  probably  good  motives,  under  the  counsels 
of  those  who  influence  him.  But,  sir,  I  have 
nothing  now  to  say  about  the  President.  The 
proceedings  of  Congress  have  eclipsed  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Executive  ;  and  if  this  bill  shall  be- 
come a  law,  the  proceedings,  of  the  President 
will  sink  into  absolute  nothingness  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  outrages  upon  personal  and  public 
liberty   which  have   been  perpetrated   by  the 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

*****        ^         ** 

Mr.  President,  gentlemen  talk  about  the 
Union  as  if  it  was  an  end  instead  of  a  means. 
They  talk  about  it  as  if  it  was  the  Union  of 
these  States  which  alone  had  brought  into  life 
the  principles  of  public  and  of  personal  liberty. 
Sir,  they  existed  before,  and  they  may  survive 
it.  Take  care  that  in  pursuing  one  idea  you 
you  do  not  destroy  not  only  the  Constitution 
of  your  country,  but  sever  what  remains  of  the 
Federal  Union.  These  eternal  and  sacred  prin- 
ciples of  public  men  and  of  personal  liberty, 
which  lived  before  the  Union  and  will  live  for- 
ever and  ever  somewhere,  must  be  respected ; 
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they  cannot  with  impunity  be  overthrown;  and 
if  you  force  the  people  to  the  issue  between 
any  form  of  government  and  these  priceless 
principles,  that  form  of  government  will  perish  ; 
they  will  tear  it  asunder  as  the  irrepressible 
forces  of  nature  rend  whatever  opposes  them. 
Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  long  detain  the 
Senate.  I  shall  not  enter  now  upon  an  elabo- 
rate discussion  of  all  the  principles  involved  in 
this  bill,  and  all  the  consequences  which,  in  my 
opinion,  flow  from  it.  A  word  in  regard  to 
what  fell  from  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  the 
substance  of  which  has  been  uttered  by  a  great 
many  Senators  on  this  floor.  What  I  tried  to 
show  some  time  ago  has  been  substantially 
admitted.  One  Senator  says  that  the  Consti- 
tution  is  put  aside  in  a  struggle  like  this. 
Another  Senator  says  that  the  condition  of 
affairs  is  altogether  abnormal,  and  that  you 
cannot  deal  with  them  on  constitutional  prin- 
ciples, any  more  than  you  can  deal,  by  any  of 
the  regular  operations  of  the  laws  of  nature, 
with  an  earthquake.  The  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont says  that  all  these  proceedings  are  to  be 
conducted  according  to  the  laws  of  war ;  and 
he  adds  that  the  laws  of  war  require  many 
things  to  be  done   which  are  absolutely  for- 
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bidden  in  the  Constitution  ;  which  Congress  is 
prohibited  from  doing,  and  all  other  depart- 
ments of  the  Government  are  forbidden  from 
doing  by  the  Constitution  ;  but  that  they  are 
proper  under  the  laws  of  war,  which  must 
alone  be  the  measure  of  our  action  now.  I 
desire  the  country,  then,  to  know  this  fact ; 
that  it  is  openly  avowed  upon  this  floor  that 
constitutional,  limitations  are  no  longer  to  be 
regarded  ;  but  that  you  are  acting  just  as  if 
there  were  two  nations  upon  this  continent, 
one  arrayed  against  the  other ;  some  eighteen 
or  twenty  million  on  one  side,  and  some  ten 
or  twelve  million  on  the  other,  as  to  whom  the 
Constitution  is  nought,  and  the  laws  of  war 
alone  apply. 

Sir,  let  the  people,  already  beginning  to 
pause  and  reflect  upon  the  origin  and  nature 
and  the  probable  consequences  of  this  un- 
happy strife,  get  this  idea  fairly  lodged  in 
their  minds — and  it  is  a  true  one — and  I  will 
venture  to  say  that  the  brave  words  which 
we  now  hear  every  day  about  crushing,  sub- 
jugating, treason,  and  traitors,  will  not  be  so 
uttered  the  next  time  the  Representatives  of 
the  people  and  States  assemble  beneath  the 
dome  of  this  Capitol. 
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Mr.  President,  we  are  on  the  wrong  tack; 
we  have  been  from  the  beginning.  The  people 
begin  to  see  it.  Here  we  have  been  hurling 
gallant  fellows  on  to  death,  and  the  blood  of 
Americans  has  been  shed — for  what?  They 
have  shown  their  prowess,  respectively — that 
which  belongs  to  tlie  race — ^and  shown  it  like 
men.  But  for  what  have  the  United  States 
soldiers,  according  to  the  exposition  we  have 
heard  here  to-day,  been  shedding  their  blood, 
and  displaying  their  dauntless  courage?  It 
has  been  to  carry  out  principles  that  three 
fourths  of  them  abhor  ;  for  the  principles  con- 
tained in  this  bill,  and  continually  avowed  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  are  not  shared,  I  ven- 
ture to  say,  by  one  fourth  of  the  army. 

I  have  said,  sir,  that  we  are  on  the  wrong 
tack.  Nothing  but  ruin,  utter  ruin,  to  the 
North,  to  the  South,  to  the  East,  to  the  West, 
will  follow  the  prosecution  of  this  contest. 
You  may  look  forward  to  countless  treasures 
all  spent  for  the  purpose  of  desolating  and 
ravaging  this  continent ;  at  the  end  leaving  us 
just  where  we  are  now  ;  or  if  the  forces  of  the 
United  States  are  successful  in  ravaging  the 
whole  South,  what  on  earth  will  be  done  with 
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it  after  that  is  accomplished  ?  Are  not  gentle- 
men now  perfectly  satisfied  that  they  have 
mistaken  a  people  for  a  faction  ?  Are  they 
not  perfectly  satisfied  that,  to  accompHsh  their 
object,  it  is  necessary  to  subjugate,  to  conquer 
— aye,  to  exterminate — nearly  ten  millions  of 
people?  Do  you  not  know  it?  Does  not 
everybody  know  it  ?  Does  not  the  world  know 
it?  Let  us  pause,  and  let  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  respond  to  the  rising  feeling  all 
over  this  land  in  favor  of  peace.  War  is  sepa- 
ration ;  in  the  language  of  an  eminent  gentle- 
man now  no  more,  it  is  disunion,  eternal  and 
final  disunion.  We  have  separation  now  ;  it  is 
only  made  worse  by  war,  and  an  utter  extinc- 
tion of  all  those  sentiments  of  common  interest 
and  feeling  which  might  lead  to  a  political  re- 
union founded  upon  consent  and  upon  a  con- 
viction of  its  advantages.  Let  the  war  go  on, 
however,  and  soon,  in  addition  to  the  moans  of 
widows  and  orphans  all  over  this  land,  you  will 
hear  the  cry  of  distress  from  those  who  want 
food  and  the  comforts  of  life.  The  people  will 
be  unable  to  pay  the  grinding  taxes  which  a 
fanatical  spirit  will  attempt  to  impose  upon 
them.  Nay,  more,  sir;  you  will  see  further 
separation.     I  hope  it  is  not  *'  the  sunset  of 
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life  gives  me  mystical  lore,**  but  in  my  mind's 
eye  I  plainly  see  **  coming  events  cast  their 
shadows  before."  The  Pacific  slope  now, 
doubtless,  is  devoted  to  the  union  of  States. 
Let  this  war  go  on  till  they  find  the  burdens  of 
taxation  greater  than  the  burdens  of  a  separate 
condition,  and  they  will  assert  it.  Let  the  war 
go  on  until  they  see  the  beautiful  features  of 
the  old  Confederacy  beaten  out  of  shape  and 
comeliness  by  the  brutalizing  hand  of  war,  and 
they  will  turn  aside  in  disgust  from  the  sicken- 
ing spectacle,  and  become  a  separate  nation. 
Fight  twelve  months  longer,  and  the  already 
opening  differences  that  you  see  between  New 
England  and  the  great  Northwest  will  develop 
themselves.  You  have  two  confederacies  now. 
Fight  twelve  months,  and  you  will  have  three ; 
twelye  months  longer,  and  you  will  have  four. 
I  will  not  enlarge  upon  it,  sir.  I  am  quite 
aware  that  all  I  say  is  received  with  a  sneer  of 
incredulity  by  the  gentlemen  who  represent  the 
far  Northeast ;  but  let  the  future  determine 
who  was  right  and  who  was  wrong.  We  are 
making  our  record  here  ;  I,  my  humble  one, 
amid  the  sneers  and  aversion  of  nearly  all  who 
surround  me,  giving  my  votes,  and  uttering 
my   utterances  according   to   my  convictions, 
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with  but  few  approving  voices,  and  surrounded 
by  scowls.  The  time  will  soon  come,  Senators, 
when  history  will  put  her  final  seal  upon  these 
proceedings,  and  if  my  name  shall  be  recorded 
there,  going  along  with  yours  as  an  actor  in 
these  scenes,  I  am  willing  to  abide,  fearlessly, 
her  final  judgment. 

Mr.  Baker.  Mr.  President,  it  has  not  been 
my  fortune  to  participate  in  at  any  length,  in- 
deed, not  to  hear  very  much  of,  the  discussion 
which  has  been  going  on — more,  I  think,  in  the 
hands  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  than  any- 
body else — upon  all  the  propositions  connected 
with  this  war ;  and,  as  I  really  feel  as  sincerely 
as  he  can  an  earnest  desire  to  preserve  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  for  everybody, 
South  as  well  as  North,  I  have  listened  for  some 
little  time  past  to  what  he  has  said  with  an 
earnest  desire  to  apprehend  the  point  of  his 
objection  to  this  particular  bill.  And  now — 
waiving  what  I  think  is  the  elegant  but  loose 
declamation  in  which  he  chooses  to  indulge — I 
would  propose,  with  my  habitual  respect  for 
him,  (for  nobody  is  more  courteous  and  more 
gentlemanly,)  to  ask  him  if  he  will  be  kind 
enough  to  tell  me  what  single  particular  pro- 
vision there  is  in  this  bill  which  is  in  violation 
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of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
I  have  sworn  to  support — one  distinct,  single 
proposition  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  Breckenridge.  I  will  state,  in  general 
terms,  that  every  one  of  them  is,  in  my  opinion, 
flagrantly  so,  unless  it  may  be  the  last.  I  will 
send  the  Senator  the  bill,  and  he  may  comment 
on  the  sections. 

Mr.  Baker.  Pick  out  that  one  which  is  in 
your  judgment  most  clearly  so. 

Mr.  Breckenridge.  They  are  all,  in  my 
opinion,  so  equally  atrocious  that  I  dislike  to 
discriminate.  I  will  send  the  Senator  the  bill, 
and  I  tell  him  that  every  section,  except  the 
last,  in  my  opinion,  violates  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States ;  and  of  that  last  section,  I 
express  no  opinion. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  had  hoped  that  that  respectful 
suggestion  to  the  Senator  would  enable  him  to 
point  out  to  me  one,  in  his  judgment,  most 
clearly  so,  for  they  are  not  all  alike — they  are 
not  equally  atrocious. 

Mr.  Breckenridge.  Very  nearly.  There  are 
teii  of  them.  The  Senator  can  select  which  he 
pleases. 

Mr.  Baker.  Let  me  try  then,  if  I  must 
generalize  as  the  Senator  does,  to  see  if  I  can 
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get  the  scope  and  meaning  of  this  bill.  It  is  a 
bill  providing  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  may  declare,  by  proclamation,  in  a  cer- 
tain given  state  of  fact,  certain  territory  within 
the  United  States  to  be  in  a  condition  of  in- 
surrection and  war ;  which  proclamation  shall 
be  extensively  published  within  the  district  to 
which  it  relates.  That  is  the  first  proposition. 
I  ask  him  if  that  is  unconstitutional  ?  That  is 
a  plain  question.  Is  it  unconstitutional  to  give 
power  to  the  President  to  declare  a  portion  of 
the  territory  of  the  United  States  in  a  state  of 
insurrection  or  rebellion  ?  He  will  not  dare  to 
say  it  is. 

Mr.  Breckenridge.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  is  a  very  adroit  debater,  and 
he  discovers,  of  course,  the  great  advantage  he 
would  have  if  I  were  to  allow  him,  occupying 
the  floor,  to  ask  me  a  series  of  questions,  and 
then  have  his  own  criticisms  made  on  them. 
When  he  has  closed  his  speech,  if  I  deem  it 
necessary,  I  will  make  some  reply.  At  present, 
however,  I  will  answer  that  question.  The  State 
of  Illinois,  I  believe,  is  a  military  district ;  the 
State  of  Kentucky  is  a  military  district.  In  my 
judgment,  the  President  has  no  authority,  and, 
in  my  judgment,  Congress  has  no  right  to  con- 
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fer  upon  the  President  authority,  to  declare  a 
State  in  a  condition  of  insurrection  or  rebellion. 

Mr.  Baker.  In  the  first  place,  the  bill  does 
not  say  a  word  about  States.  That  is  the  first 
answer. 

Mr.  Breckenridge.  Does  not  the  Senator 
know,  in  fact,  that  those  States  compose  mili- 
tary  districts?  It  might  as  well  have  said 
"  States  **  as  to  describe  what  is  a  State. 

Mr.  Baker.  I  do ;  and  that  is  the  reason 
why  I  suggest  to  the  honorable  Senator  that 
this  criticism  about  States  does  not  mean  any- 
thing at  all.  That  is  the  very  point.  The  ob- 
jection certainly  ought  not  to  be  that  he  can 
declare  a  part  of  a  State  in  insurrection  and 
not  the  whole  of  it.  In  point  of  fact,  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  acting  upon  it,  are 
not  treating  of  States,  but  of  the  territory  com- 
prising the  United  States ;  and  I  submit  once 
more  to  his  better  judgment  that  it  cannot  be 
unconstitutional  to  allow  the  President  to  de- 
clare a  county  or  a  part  of  a  county,  or  a  town 
or  a  part  of  a  town,  or  part  of  a  State,  or  the 
whole  of  a  State,  or  two  States,  or  five  States, 
in  a  condition  of  insurrection,  if  in  his  judg- 
ment that  be  the  fact.    That  is  not  wrong. 

VOL.  IV.— 5 
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In  the  next  place,  it  provides  that  that  being 
so,  the  mih'tary  commander  in  that  district  may 
make  and  publish  such  police  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  suppress  the 
rebellion  and  restore  order  and  preserve  the 
lives  and  property  of  citizens.  I  submit  to 
him,  if  the  President  of  the  United  States  has 
power,  or  ought  to  have  power,  to  suppress  in- 
surrection  and  rebellion,  is  there  any  better 
way  to  do  it,  or  is  there  any  other?  The  gen- 
tleman says,  do  it  by  the  civil  power.  Look 
at  the  fact.  The  civil  power  is  utterly  over- 
whelmed ;  the  courts  are  closed  ;  the  judges 
banished.  Is  the  President  not  to  execute  the 
law  ?  Is  he  to  do  it  in  person,  or  by  his  mili- 
tary commanders  ?  Are  they  to  do  it  with 
regulation,  or  without  it  ?  That  is  the  only 
question. 

Mr.  President,  the  honorable  Senator  says 
there  is  a  slate  of  war.  The  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont agrees  with  him ;  or  rather,  he  agrees 
with  the  Senator  from  Vermont  in  that.  What 
then  ?  There  is  a  state  of  public  war ;  none  the 
less  war  because  it  is  urged  from  the  other  side ; 
not  the  less  war  because  it  is  unjust;  not  the 
less  war  because  it  is  a  war  of  insurrection  and 
rebellion.     It  is  still  war ;  and  I  am  willing  to 
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say  it  is  public  war, — public  as  contra-distin- 
guished from  private  war.  What  then  ?  Shall 
we  carry  that  war  on?  Is  it  his  duty  as  a  Sen- 
ator  to  carry  it  on?  If  so,  how?  By  armies 
under  command  ;  by  military  organization  and 
authority,  advancing  to  suppress  insurrection 
and  rebellion.  Is  that  wrong?  Is  that  uncon- 
stitutional? Are  we  not  bound  to  do,  with 
whomever  levies  war  against  us,  as  we  would  do 
if  he  were  a  foreigner?  There  is  no  distinction 
as  to  the  mode  of  carrying  on  war ;  we  carry  on 
war  against  an  advancing  army  just  the  same, 
whether  it  be  from  Russia  or  from  South  Caro- 
lina. Will  the  honorable  Senator  tell  me  it  is 
our  duty  to  stay  here,  within  fifteen  miles  of 
the  enemy  seeking  to  advance  upon  us  every 
hour,  and  talk  about  nice  questions  of  constitu- 
tional construction  as  to  whether  it  is  war  or 
merely  insurrection  ?  No,  sir.  It  is  our  duty 
to  advance,  if  we  can  ;  to  suppress  insurrection ; 
to  put  down  rebellion  ;  to  dissipate  the  rising ; 
to  scatter  the  enemy;  and  when  we  have  done 
so,  to  preserve,  in  the  terms  of  the  bill,  the 
liberty,  lives,  and  property  of  the  people  of  the 
country,  by  just  and  fair  police  regulations.  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  (Mr.  Lane,)  when 
we  took  Monterey,  did  we  not  do  it  there? 
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When  we  took  Mexico,  did  we  not  do  it  there? 
Is  it  not  a  part,  a  necessary,  an  indispensable 
part  of  war  itself,  that  there  shall  be  military 
regulations  over  the  country  conquered  and 
held  ?     Is  that  unconstitutional? 

I  think  it  was  a  mere  play  of  words  that  the 
Senator  indulged  in  when  he  attempted  to 
answer  the  Senator  from  New  York.  I  did  not 
understand  the  Senator  from  New  York  to 
mean  anything  else  substantially  but  this,  that 
the  Constitution  deals  generally  with  a  state  of 
peace,  and  that  when  war  is  declared  it  leaves 
the  condition  of  public  affairs  to  be  determined 
by  the  law  of  war,  in  the  country  where  the  war 
exists.  It  is  true  that  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  does  adopt  the  laws  of  war  as  a 
part  of  the  instrument  itself,  during  the  continu- 
ance of  war.  The  Constitution  does  not  provide 
that  spies  shall  be  hung.  Is  it  unconstitutional 
to  hang  a  spy  ?  There  is  no  provision  for  it  in 
terms  in  the  Constitution ;  but  nobody  denies 
the  right,  the  power,  the  justice.  Why?  Be- 
cause it  is  part  of  the  law  of  war.  The  Consti- 
tution does  not  provide  for  the  exchange  of 
prisoners;  yet  it  may  be  done  under  the  law  of 
war.  Indeed  the  Constitution  does  not  pro- 
vide that  a  prisoner  may  be  taken  at  all ;  yet 
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his  captivity  is  perfectly  just  and  constitu- 
tional. It  seems  to  me  that  the  Senator  does 
not,  will  not  take  that  view  of  the  subject. 

Again,  sir,  when  a  military  commander  ad- 
vances, as  I  trust,  if  there  are  no  more  unex- 
pected great  reverses,  he  will  advance,  through 
Virginia  and  occupies  the  country,  there,  per- 
haps, as  here,  the  civil  law  may  be  silent ;  there 
perhaps  the  civil  officers  may  flee  as  ours  have 
been  compelled  to  flee.  What  then?  If  the 
civil  law  is  silent,  who  shall  control  and  regu- 
late the  conquered  district,  who  but  the  mili- 
tary commander?  As  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
has  well  said,  shall  it  be  done  by  regulation  or 
without  regulation  ?  Shall  the  general,  or  the 
colonel,  or  the  captain,  be  supreme,  or  shall  he 
be  regulated  and  ordered  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States?  That  is  the  sole  question. 
The  Senator  has  put  it  well. 

I  agree  that  we  ought  to  do  all  we  can  to 
limit,  to  restrain,  to  fetter  the  abuse  of  military 
power.  Bayonets  are  at  best  illogical  arguments. 
I  am  not  willing,  except  as  a  case  of  sheerest 
necessity,  ever  to  permit  a  military  commander 
to  exercise  authority  over  life,  liberty,  and 
property.  But,  sir,  it  is  part  of  the  law  of  war; 
you  cannot  carry  in  the  rear  of  your  army  your 
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courts ;  you  cannot  organize  juries ;  you  can- 
not have  trials  according  to  the  forms  and  cere- 
monial of  the  common  law  amid  the  clangor  of 
arms,  and  somebody  must  enforce  police  regu- 
lations in  a  conquered  or  occupied  district.  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  again  respect- 
fully, is  that  unconstitutional;  or  if  in  the 
nature  of  war  it  must  exist,  even  if  there  be  no 
law  passed  by  us  to  allow  it,  is  it  unconstitu- 
tional to  regulate  it  ?  That  is  the  question,  to 
which  I  do  not  think  he  will  make  a  clear  and 
distinct  reply. 

Now,  sir,  I  have  shown  him  two  sections  of 
the  bill,  which  I  do  not  think  he  will  repeat 
earnestly  are  unconstitutional.  I  do  not  think 
that  he  will  seriously  deny  that  it  is  perfectly 
constitutional  to  limit,  to  regulate,  to  control, 
at  the  same  time  to  confer  and  restrain  author- 
ity in  the  hands  of  military  commanders.  I 
think  it  is  wise  and  judicious  to  regulate  it  by 
virtue  of  powers  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  President  by  law. 

Now,  a  few  words,  and  a  few  only,  as  to  the 
Senator's  predictions.  The  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky stands  up  here  in  a  manly  way  in  opposi- 
tion to  what  he  sees  is  the  overwhelming 
sentiment  of  the  Senate,  and  utters  reproof, 
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1 
malediction,   and  prediction  combined.    Well,    ^ 

sir,  it  is  not  every  prediction  that  is  prophecy. 
It  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world  to  do  ;  there 
is  nothing  easier,  except  to  be  mistaken  when^^ 
we  have  predicted.V  I  confess,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  would  not  have  predicted  three  weeks 
ago  the  disasters  which  have  overtaken  our 
arms ;  and  I  do  not  think  (if  I  were  to  predict 
now)  that  six  months  hence  the  Senator  will 
indulge  in  the  same  tone  of  prediction  which  is 
his  favorite  key  now.  kl  would  ask  him  what 
would  you  have  us  do  now — a  confederate  army 
within  twenty  miles  of  us,  advancing,  or  threat- 
ening to  advance,  to  overwhelm  your  Govern- 
ment; to  shake  the  pillars  of  the  Union;  to 
bring  it  around  your  head,  if  you  stay  here,  in 
ruins?  Are  we  to  stop  and  talk  about  an  up^ 
rising  sentiment  in  the  North  against  the  war? 
Are  we  to  predict  evil,  and  retire  from  what  we 
predict?  Is  it  not  the  manly  part  to  go  on  as 
we  have  begun,  to  raise  money,  arid  levy  armies, 
to  organize  them,  to  prepare  to  advance ;  when 
we  do  advance,  to  regulate  that  advance  by  all 
the  laws  and  regulations  that  civilization  and 
humanity  will  allow  in  time  of  battle  ?  Can  we 
do  anything  more  ?  To  talk  to  us  about  stop- 
ping, is  idle ;    we  will  never  stop.     Will  the 
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Senator  yield  to  rebellion?  Will  he  shrink 
from  armed  insurrection?  Will  his  State  justify 
it?  Will  its  better  public  opinion  allow  it? 
Shall  we  send  a  flag  of  truce?  What  would 
he  have?  Or  would  he  conduct  this  war  so 
■feebly,  that  the  whole  world  would  smile  at  us 
In  derision?  What  would  he  have?  These 
3peeches  of  his,  sown  broadcast  over  the  land, 
what  clear  distinct  meaning  have  they?  Are 
they  not  intended  for  disorganization  in  our 
k^ery  midst?  Are  they  not  intended  to  dull 
pur  weapons  ?  Are  they  not  intended  to  destroy 
our  zeal  ?  Are  they  not  intended  to  animate 
our  enemies  ?  Sir,  are  they  not  words  of  bril- 
liant, polished  treason,  even  in  the  very  Capitol 
of  the  Confederacy?/ (Manifestations  of  ap- 
plause in  the  galleries.) 

The  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Anthony  in  the 
chair).     Order ! 

Mr.  Baker.  /What  would  have  been  thought 
if,  in  another  Capitol,  in  another  Republic,  in  a 
yet  more  martial  age,  a  senator  as  grave,  not 
more  eloquent  or  dignified  than  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  yet  with  the  Roman  purple 
flowing  over  his  shoulders,  had  risen  in  his 
place,  surrounded  by  all  the  illustrations  of 
Roman  glory,   and   declared   that    advancing 
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Hannibal  was  just,  and  that  Carthage  ought  to 
be  dealt  with  in  terms  of  peace  ?  What  would 
have  been  thought  if,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae, 
a  senator  there  had  risen  in  his  place  and  de- 
nounced every  levy  of  the  Roman  people,  every 
expenditure  of  its  treasure,  and  every  appeal 
to  the  old  recollections  and  the  old  glories  L 
Sir,  a  Senator,  himself  learned  far  more  than 
myself  in  such  lore  (Mr.  Fessenden),  tells  me, 
in  a  voice  that  I  am  glad  is  audible,  that  he 
would  have  been  hurled  from  the  Tarpeian 
rock.  It  is  a  grand  commentary  upon  the 
American  Constitution  that  we  permit  these 
words  to  be  uttered.  I  ask  the  Senator  to  re- 
collect, too,  what,  save  to  send  aid  and  comfort 
to  the  enemy,  do  these  predictions  of  his 
amount  to?  Every  word  thus  uttered  falls  as 
a  note  of  inspiration  upon  every  confederate 
ear.  Every  sound  thus  uttered  is  a  word  (and 
falling  from  his  lips,  a  mighty  word)  of  kindling 
and  triumph  to  a  foe  that  determines  to  ad- 
vance, y^  For  me,  I  have  no  such  word  as  a 
Senator  to  utter.  For  me,  amid  temporary  de- 
feat, disaster,  disgrace,  it  seems  that  my  duty 
calls  me  to  utter  another  word,  and  that  word 
is,  bold,  sudden,  forward,  determined  war,  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  war,  by  armies,  by  mili- 
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tary  commanders  clothed  with  full  power, 
advancing  with  all  the  past  glories  of  the  Re- 
public urging  them  to  conquest. 

I  do  not  stop  to  consider  whether  it  is  sub- 
jugation or  not.  It  is  compulsory  obedience, 
not  to  my  will ;  not  to  yours,  sir ;  not  to  the 
will  of  any  one  man  ;  not  to  the  will  of  any 
one  State;  but  compulsory  obedience  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  whole  country. /The 
Senator  chose  the  other  day  again  and  again  to 
animadvert  on  a  single  expression  in  a  little 
speech  which  I  delivered  before  the  Senate,  in 
wliich  I  took  occasion  to  say  that  if  the  people 
of  the  rebellious  States  would  not  govern  them- 
selves as  States,  they  ought  to  be  governed  as 
Territories.  )  The  Senator  knew  full  well  then, 
for  I  explamed  it  twice — he  knows  full  well 
now — that  on  this  side  of  the  Chamber ;  nay, 
in  this  whole  Chamber;  nay,  in  this  whole 
North  and  West ;  nay,  in  all  the  loyal  States  in 
all  their  breadth,  there  is  not  a  man  among  us 
all  who  dreams  of  causing  any  man  in  the  South 
to  submit  to  any  rule,  either  as  to  life,  liberty, 
or  property,  that  we  ourselves  do  not  willingly 
agree  to  yield  to.  )  Did  he  ever  think  of  that  ? 
/Subjugation  tor  what  ?  When  we  subjugate 
.South  Carolina,  what  shall  we  do?    We  shalL 
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compel  its  obedience  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States ;  that  is  all.  Why  play  upon 
words  ?  We  do  not  mean,  we  have  never  said, 
anymore.  If  it  be  slavery  that  men  should 
obey  the  Constitution  their  fathers  fought  for, 
let  it  be  so.  If  it  be  freedom,  it  is  freedom  ! 
equally  for  them  and  for  us.  We  propose  to  I 
subjugate  rebellion  into  loyalty ;  we  propose  to 
subjugate  insurrection  into  peace  ;  we  propose 
to  subjugate  confederate  anarchy  into  constitu- 
tional Union  liberty.  The  Senator  well  knows  I 
that  we  propose  no  more.  I  ask  him,  I  appeal 
to  his  better  judgment  now,  what  does  he  im-  ; 
agine  we  intend  to  do,  if  fortunately  we  con- 
quer Tennessee  or  South  Carolina — call  it 
"  conquer,"  if  you  will,  sir — what  do  we  propose 
to  do  ?  They  will  have  their  courts  still ;  they 
will  have  their  ballot-boxes  still ;  they  will  have 
their  elections  still ;  they  will  have  their  repre- 
sentatives upon  this  floor  still ;  they  will  have 
taxation  and  representation  still ;  they  will 
have  the  writ  of  habeas  carpus  still ;  they  will 
have  every  privilege  they  ever  had  and  all  we 
desire.  When  the  confederate  armies  are 
scattered ;  when  their  leaders  are  banished 
from  power ;  when  the  people  return  to  a  late 
repentant  sense  of  the  wrong  they  have  done  to 
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a  Government  they  never  felt  but  in  benignancy 
and  blessing,  then  the  Constitution  made  for 
all  will  be  felt  by  all,  like  the  descending  rains 
from  heaven  which  bless  all  alike.  Is  that  sub- 
jugation ?  To  restore  what  was,  as  it  was,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  whole  country  and  of  the 
whole  human  race,  is  all  we  desire  and  all  we 

can  have. 

*        *         *         *         *        *        ^« 

I  tell  the  Senator  that  his  predictions,  some- 
times for  the  South,  sometimes  for  the  Middle 
States,  sometimes  for  the  Northeast,  and  then 
wandering  away  in  airy  visions  out  to  the  far 
Pacific,  about  the  dread  of  our  people,  as  for 
I  loss  of  blood  and  treasure,  provoking  them  to 
\  disloyalty,  are  false  in  sentiment,  false  in  fact, 
i  and  false  in  loyalty.     The  Senator  from  Ken- 
ituckyis  mistaken  in  them  all.     Five  hundred 
Imillion  dollars  !     What  then  ?     Great  Britain 
Igave  more  than  two  thousand  million  in  the 
Wreat  battle  for  constitutional  liberty  which  she 
Jed  at  one  time  almost  single-handed  against 
the   world.      Five    hundred    thousand    men ! 
What  then  ?    We  have  them ;  they  are  ours ; 
they  are  the  children  of  the  country.     They 
belong  to  the  whole  country;   they  are   our 
sons  ;  our  kinsmen  ;  and  there  are  many  of  us 
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who  will  give  them  all  up  before  we  will  abate 
one  word  of  our  just  demand,  or  will  retreat 
one  inch  from  the  line  which  divides  right  from    \ 
wrong.  \ 

Sir,  it  is  not  a  question  of  men  or  of  money     j 
in  that  sense.    Ail  the  money,  all  the  men,  are,     ■ 
in  our  judgment,  well  bestowed  in  such  a  cause.     ■ 
When   we   give   them,  we  know   their  value. 
Knowing  their  value  well,  we  give  them  with 
the  more  pride  and  the  more  joy.    Sir,  how  can     '; 
we  retreat?     Sir,  how   can   we   make   peace?      \ 
Who  shall  treat  ?    What  commissioners  ?    Who      \ 
would  go  ?     Upon  what  terms  ?    Where  is  to 
be  your  boundary  line  ?    Where  the  end  of  the       j 
principles  we  shall  have  to  give  up?     What       1 
will    become   of    constitutional    government?       I 
What  will  become  of  public  liberty?    What  of       ! 
past  glories?     What  of  future  hopes?     Shall 
we  sink  into  the  insignificance  of  the  grave — 
a    degraded,    defeated,    emasculated    people, 
frightened  by  the  results  of  one  battle,  and       j 
scared  at  the  visions  raised  by  the  imagination 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  upon  this  floor? 
No,  sir;  a  thousand  times,  no,  sir!     We  will       j 
rally — if,  indeed,  our  words  be  necessary — we 
will  rally  the  people,  the  loyal  people,  of  the 
whole  country.     They  will  pour  forth  their 
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treasure,  their  money,  their  men,  without  stint, 
without  measure.     The  most  peaceable  man  in 
this  body  may  stamp  his  foot  upon  this  Senate- 
Chamber  floor,  as  of  old  a  warrior  and  a  sena- 
tor did,  and  from  that  single  stamp  there  will 
spring  forth  armed  legions.     Shall  one  battle 
determine  the  fate  of  an  empire  ?  or,  the  loss 
of    one  thousand    men   or  twenty  thousand, 
or  $100,000,000  or  $500,000,000?     In  a  year's 
i    peace,  in  ten  years,  at  most,  of  peaceful  pro- 
\    gress,  we  can  restore  them  all.     There  will  be 
some  graves  reeking  with  blood,  watered  by 
the  tears  of  affection.     There  will  be  some  pri- 
vation ;  there   will   be   some  loss   of  luxury ; 
there  will  be  somewhat  more  need  for  labor  to 
procure  the  necessaries  of  life.     When  that  is 
said,  all  is  said.     If  we  have  the  country,  the 
whole  country,  the   Union,  the  Constitution, 
I    free  government — with  these  there  will  return 
I    all  the  blessings   of  well-ordered  civilization ; 
the  path  of  the  country  will  be  a  career  of 
greatness  and  of  glory  such  as,  in  the  olden 
.  time,  our  fathers  saw  in  the  dim  visions   of 
years  yet  to  come,  and  such  as  would  have 
been  ours  now,  to-day,  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  treason  for  which  the  Senator  too  often 
'    seeks  to  apologize. 
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Mr.  Breckenridge.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
tried  on  more  than  one  occasion  in  the  Senate, 
in  parliamentary  and  respectful  language,  to 
express  my  opinions  in  regard  to  the  character 
of  our  Federal  system,  the  relations  of  the 
States  to  the  Federal  Government,  to  the  Con- 
stitution, the  bond  of  the  Federal  political 
system.  They  differ  utterly  from  those  enter- 
tained by  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  Evi- 
dently, by  his  line  of  argument,  he  regards  this 
as  an  original,  not  a  delegated  Government, 
and  he  regards  it  as  clothed  with  all  those 
powers  which  belong  to  an  original  nation,  not 
only  with  those  powers  which  are  delegated  by 
the  different  political  communities  that  compose 
it,  and  limited  by  the  written  Constitution  that 
forms  the  bond  of  Union.  I  have  tried  to  show 
that,  in  the  view  that  I  take  of  our  Govern- 
ment, this  war  is  an  unconstitutional  war.  I 
do  not  think  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
answered  my  argument.  He  asks,  what  must 
we  do  ?  As  we  progress  southward  and  invade 
the  country,  must  we  not,  said  he,  carry  with 
us  all  the  Taws  of  war?  I  would  not  progress 
southward  and  invade  the  country. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  as  I 
again  repeat,  in   my  judgment  only  has  the 
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power  to  call  out  the  military  to  assist  the 
civil  authority  in  executing  the  laws ;  and  when 
the  question  assumes  the  magnitude  and  takes 
the  form  of  a  great  political  severance,  and 
nearly  half  the  members  of  the  Confederacy 
withdraw  themselves  from  it,  what  then?  I 
have  never  held  that  one  State  or  a  number  of 
States  have  a  right  without  cause  to  break  the 
compact  of  the  Constitution.  But  what  I  mean 
to  say  is  that  you  cannot  then  undertake  to 
make  war  in  the  name  of  the  Constitution.  In 
my  opinion  they  are  out.  You  may  conquer 
them  ;  but  do  not  attempt  to  do  it  under  what 
I  consider  false  political  pretenses.  However, 
sir,  I  will  not  enlarge  upon  that.  I  have  de- 
veloped these  ideas  again  and  again,  and  I  do 
not  care  to  re-argue  them.  Hence  the  Senator 
and  I  start  from  entirely  different  stand-points, 
and  his  pretended  replies  are  no  replies  at  all. 

The  Senator  asks  me,  "  What  would  you 
have  us  do  ?  "  I  have  already  intimated  what  I 
would  have  us  do.  I  would  have  us  stop  the 
war.  We  can  do  it.  I  have  tried  to  show  that 
there  is  none  of  that  inexorable  necessity  to 
continue  this  war  which  the  Senator  seems  to 
suppose.  I  do  not  hold  that  constitutional 
liberty  on  this  continent  is  bound  up  in  this 
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fratricidal,  devastating,  horrible  contest.  Upon 
the  contrary,  I  fear  it  will  find  its  grave  in  it. 
The  Senator  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  we 
can  reunite  these  States  by  war.  He  is  mis- 
taken in  supposing  that  eighteen  or  twenty 
million  upon  the  one  side  can  subjugate  ten  or 
twelve  million  upon  the  other;  or,  if  they  do 
subjugate  them,  that  you  can  restore  constitu- 
tional government  as  our  fathers  made  it.  You 
will  have  to  govern  them  as  Territories,  as  sug- 
gested by  the  Senator,  if  ever  they  are  reduced 
to  the  dominion  of  the  United  States,  or,  as  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  called  them,  **  those  re- 
bellious provinces  of  this  Union,"  in  his  speech 
to-day.  Sir,  I  would  prefer  to  see  these  States 
all  reunited  upon  true  constitutional  principles 
to  any  other  object  that  could  be  offered  me 
in  life ;  and  to  restore,  upon  the  principles  of 
of  our  fathers,  the  Union  of  these  States,  to  me 
the  sacrifice  of  one  unimportant  life  would  be 
nothing ;  nothing,  sir.  But  I  infinitely  prefer 
to  see  a  peaceful  separation  of  these  States, 
than  to  see  endless,  aimless,  devasting  war,  at 
the  end  of  which  I  see  the  grave  of  public  lib- 
erty and  of  personal  freedom/ 

VOL.  IV— 6 
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Sir,  I  am  one  of  that  number  who  have 
opposed  abolitionism,  or  the  political  develop- 
ment of  the  antislavery  sentiment  of  the  North 
and  West,  from  the  beginning.  In  school,  at 
college,  at  the  bar,  in  public  assemblies,  in  the 
Legislature,  in  Congress,  boy  and  man,  in  time 
of  peace  and  in  time  of  war,  at  all  times  and  at 
every  sacrifice,  I  have  fought  against  it.  It 
cost  me  ten  years'  exclusion  from  office  and 
honor  at  that  period  of  life  when  honors  are 
sweetest.  No  matter ;  I  learned  early  to  do 
right  and  to  wait.  Sir,  it  is  but  the  develop- 
ment of  the  spirit  of  intermeddling,  whose 
children  are  strife  and  murder.  Cain  troubled 
himself  about  the  sacrifices  of  Abel,  and  slew 
his   brother.     Most  of   the  wars,  contentions, 

*  For  notes  on  Vallandigham,  see  Appendix,  p.  440. 
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litigation,  and  bloodshed,  from  the  beginning 
of  time,  have  been  its  fruits.  The  spirit  of 
non-intervention  is  the  very  spirit  of  peace  and 
concord.     *     *     *  • 

The  spirit  of  intervention  assumed  the  form 
of  abolitionism  because  slavery  was  odious  in 
name  and  by  association  to  the  Northern  mind, 
and  because  it  was  that  which  most  obviously 
marks  the  different  civilizations  of  the  two  sec- 
tions. The  South  herself,  in  her  early  and 
later  efforts  to  rid  herself  of  it,  had  exposed 
the  weak  and  offensive  parts  of  slavery  to  the 
world.  Abolition  intermeddling  taught  her  at 
last  to  search  for  and  defend  the  assumed 
social,  economic,  and  political  merit  and  values 
of  the  institution.  But  there  never  was  an 
hour  from  the  beginning  when  it  did  not  seem 
to  me  as  clear  as  the  sun  at  broad  noon  that 
the  agitation  in  any  form  in  the  North  and 
West  of  the  slavery  question  must  sooner  or 
later  end  in  disunion  and  civil  war.  This  was 
the  opinion  and  prediction  for  years  of  Whig 
and  Democratic  statesmen  alike ;  and,  after  the 
unfortunate  dissolution  of  the  Whig  party  in 
1854,  and  the  organization  of  the  present  Re- 
publican party  upon  the  exclusive  antislavery 
and  sectional  basis,  the  event  was  inevitable, 
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because,  in  the  then  existing  temper  of  the 
public  mind,  and  after  the  education  through 
the  press  and  the  pulpit,  the  lecture  and  the 
political  canvass,  for  twenty  years,  of  a  genera- 
tion taught  to  hate  slavery  and  the  South,  the 
success  of  that  party,  possessed  as  it  was  of 
every  engine  of  political,  business,  social,  and 
religious  influence,  was  certain.  It  was  only  a 
question  of  time,  and  short  time.  Such  was  its 
strength,  indeed,  that  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
union  of  the  Democratic  party  in  i860  on  any 
candidate,  even  though  he  had  been  supported 
also  by  the  entire  so-called  conservative  or  anti- 
Lincoln  vote  of  the  country,  would  have  availed 
to  defeat  it ;  and,  if  it  had,  the  success  of  the 
Abolition  party  would  only  have  been  post- 
poned four  years  longer.  The  disease  had  fast- 
ened too  strongly  upon  the  system  to  be  healed 
until  it  had  run  its  course.  The  doctrine  of 
"  the  irrepressible  conflict  "  had  been  taught 
too  long,  and  accepted  too  widely  and  earnestly, 
to  die  out  until  it  should  culminate  in  secession 
and  disunion,  and,  if  coercion  were  resorted  to, 
then  in  civil  war.  I  believed  from  the  first  that 
it  was  the  purpose  of  some  of  the  apostles  of 
that  doctrine  to  force  a  collision  between  the 
North  and  the  South,  either  to  bring  about  a 
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separation  or  to  find  a  vain  but  bloody  pretext 
for  abolishing  slavery  in  the  States.  In  any 
event,  I  knew,  or  thought  I  knew,  that  the  end 
was  certain  collision  and  death  to  the  Union. 

Believing  thus,  I  have  for  years  past  de- 
nounced those  who  taught  that  doctrine,  with 
all  the  vehemence,  the  bitterness,  if  you  choose 
— I  thought  it  a  righteous,  a  patriotic  bitterness 
— of  an  earnest  and  impassioned  nature.  *  *  ** 
But  the  people  did  not  believe  me,  nor  those 
older  and  wiser  and  greater  than  I.  They 
rejected  the  prophecy,  and  stoned  the  prophets. 
The  candidate  of  the  Republican  party  was 
chosen  President.  Secession  began.  Civil  war 
was  imminent.  It  was  no  petty  insurrection, 
no  temporary  combination  to  obstruct  the  exe- 
cution of  the  laws  in  certain  States,  but  a  revo- 
lution, systematic,  deliberate,  determined,  and 
with  the  consent  of  a  majority  of  the  people  of 
each  State  which  seceded.  Causeless  it  may 
have  been,  wicked  it  may  have  been,  but  there 
it  was — not  to  be  railed  at,  still  less  to  be 
laughed  at,  but  to  be  dealt  with  by  statesmen 
as  a  fact.  No  display  of  vigor  or  force  alone, 
however  sudden  or  great,  could  have  arrested 
it  even  at  the  outset.  It  was  disunion  at  last. 
The  wolf  had  come,  but  civil  war  had  not  yet 
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followed.  In  my  deliberate  and  solemn  judg- 
ment there  was  but  one  wise  and  masterly 
mode  of  dealing  with  it.  Non-coercion  would 
avert  civil  war,  and  compromise  crush  out  both 
abolitionism  and  secession.  The  parent  and 
the  child  would  thus  both  perish.  But  a  resort 
to  force  would  at  once  precipitate  war,  hasten 
secession,  extend  disunion,  and  while  it  lasted 
utterly  cut  off  all  hope  of  compromise.  I  be- 
lieved that  war,  if  long  enough  continued, 
would  be  final,  eternal  disunion.  I  said  it ;  I 
meant  it;  and  accordingly,  to  the  utmost  of  my 
ability  and  influence,  I  exerted  myself  in  be- 
half of  the  policy  of  non-coercion.  It  was 
adopted  by  Mr.  Buchanan*s  administration, 
with  the  almost  unanimous  consent  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic and  Constitutional  Union  parties  in  and 
out  of  Congress ;  and  in  February,  with  the 
consent  of  a  majority  of  the  Republican  party 
in  the  Senate  and  the  House.  But  that  party 
most  disastrously  for  the  country  refused  all 
compromise.  How,  indeed,  could  they  accept 
any?  That  which  the  South  demanded,  and 
the  Democratic  and  Conservative  parties  of  the 
North  and  West  were  willing  to  grant,  and 
which  alone  could  avail  to  keep  the  peace  and 
save  the  Union,  implied  a  surrender  of  the  sole 
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vital  element  of  the  party  and  its  platform,  of 
the  very  principle,  in  fact,  upon  which  it  had 
just  won  the  contest  for  the  Presidency,  not, 
indeed,  by  a  majority  of  the  popular  vote — the 
majority  was  nearly  a  million  against  it, — but 
under  the  forms  of  the  Constitution.  Sir,  the 
crime,  the  "high  crime,**  of  the  Republican 
party  was  not  so  much  its  refusal  to  compro- 
mise, as  its  original  organization  upon  a  basis 
and  doctrine  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  sta- 
bility of  the  Constitution  and  the  peace  of  the 
Union. 

The  President-elect  was  inaugurated  ;  and 
now,  if  only  the  policy  of  non-coercion  could  be 
maintained,  and  war  thus  averted,  time  would 
do  its  work  in  the  North  and  the  South,  and 
final  peaceable  adjustment  and  reunion  be 
secured.  Some  time  in  March  it  was  an- 
nounced that  th^  President  *  had  resolved  to 
continue  the  policy  of  his  predecessor,  and  even 
go  a  step  farther,  and  evacuate  Sumter  and  the 
other  Federal  forts  and  arsenals  in  the  seceded 
States.  His  own  party  acquiesced  ;  the  whole 
country  rejoiced.  The  policy  of  non-coercion 
had  triumphed,  and  for  once,  sir,  in  my  life,  I 
found  myself  in  an  immense  majority.  No 
man  then  pretended  that  a  Union  founded  in 
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consent  could  be  cemented  by  force.  Nay, 
more,  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
went  farther.  Said  Mr.  Seward,  in  an  officia- 
diplomatic  letter  to  Mr.  Adams :  "  For  these 
reasons,  he  (the  President)  would  not  be  dis- 
posed to  reject  a  cardinal  dogma  of  theirs  (the 
secessionists),  namely,  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment could  not  reduce  the  seceding  States  to 
obedience  by  conquest,  although  he  were  dis- 
posed to  question  that  proposition.  But  in 
fact  the  President  willingly  accepts  it  as  true. 
Only  an  imperial  or  despotic  government  could 
subjugate  thoroughly  disaffected  and  insurrec- 
tionary members  of  the  State.  *  *  **  This 
Federal  republican  system  of  ours  is,  of  all 
forms  of  government,  the  very  one  which  is 
most  unfitted  for  such  a  labor."  This,  sir,  was 
on  the  loth  of  April,  and  yet  on  that  very  day 
the  fleet  was  under  sail  for  Charleston.  The 
policy  of  peace  had  been  abandoned.  Collision 
followed ;  the  militia  were  ordered  out ;  civil 
war  began. 

Now,  sir,  on  the  14th  of  April,  I  believed 
that  coercion  would  bring  on  war,  and  war  dis- 
union. More  than  that,  I  believed  what  you 
all  believe  in  your  hearts  to-day,  that  the  South 
could   never   be  conquered — never.     And   not 
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that  only,  but  I  was  satisfied — and  you  of  the 
Abolition  party  have  now  proved  it  to  the  world 
— that  the  secret  but  real  purpose  of  the  war 
was  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  State.  *  *  *• 
These  were  my  convictions  on  the  14th  of 
April.  Had  I  changed  them  on  the  15th,  when 
I  read  the  President's  proclamation,  *  *  * 
I  would  have  changed  my  public  conduct  also. 
But  my  convictions  did  not  change.  I  thought 
that,  if  war  was  disunion  on  the  14th  of  April, 
it  was  equally  disunion  on  the  15th,  and  at  all 
times.  Believing  this,  I  could  not,  as  an  honest 
man,  a  Union  man,  and  a  patriot,  lend  an  active 
support  to  the  war ;  and  I  did  not.  I  had 
rather  my  right  arm  were  plucked  from  its 
socket  and  cast  into  eternal  burnings,  than, 
with  my  convictions,  to  have  thus  defiled  my 
soul  with  the  guilt  of  moral  perjury.  Sir,  I  was 
not  taught  in  that  school  which  proclaims  that 
"  all  is  fair  in  politics.**  I  loathe,  abhor,  and 
-detest  the  execrable  maxim.  *  *  *' Perish 
office,  perish  honors,  perish  life  itself ;  but 
do  the  thing  that  is  right,  and  do  it  like  a 
man. 

Certainly,  sir;  I  could  not  doubt  what  he 
must  suffer  who  dare  defy  the  opinions  and  the 
passions,  not   to  say  the   madness,  of  twenty 
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millions  of  people.  *  *  *®  I  did  not  support  the 
war ;  and  to-day  I  bless  God  that  not  the  smell 
of  so  much  as  one  drop  of  its  blood  is  upon  my 
garments.  Sir,  I  censure  no  brave  man  who 
rushed  patriotically  into  this  war ;  neither  will 
I  quarrel  with  any  one,  here  or  elsewhere,  who 
gave  to  it  an  honest  support.  Had  their  con- 
victions been  mine,  I,  too,  would  doubtless 
have  done  as  they  did.  With  my  convictions  I 
could  not.  But  I  was  a  Representative.  War 
existed — by  whose  act  no  matter — not  by  mine. 
The  President,  the  Senate,  the  House,  and  the 
country  all  said  that  there  should  be  war.  *  *  *  • 
I  belonged  to  that  school  of  politics  which 
teaches  that,  when  we  are  at  war,  the  govern- 
ment— I  do  not  mean  the  Executive  alone,  but 
the  government — is  entitled  to  demand  and 
have,  without  'resistance,  such  number  of  men, 
and  such  amount  of  money  and  supplies  gener- 
ally, as  may  be  necessary  for  the  war,  until  an 
appeal  can  be  had  to  the  poople.  Before  that 
tribunal  alone,  in  the  first  instance,  must  the 
question  of  the  continuance  of  the  war  be  tried. 
This  was  Mr.  Calhoun's  opinion  ***'•'  in  the 
Mexican  war.  Speaking  of  that  war  in  1847, 
he  said  :  **  Every  Senator  knows  that  I  was  op- 
posed to  the  war ;  but  none  but  myself  knows 
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the  depth  of  that  opposition.  With  my  con- 
ception of  its  character  and  consequences,  it 
was  impossible  for  me  to  vote  for  it.  *  *  * 
But,  after  war  was  declared,  by  authority  of  the 
government,  1  acquiesced  in  what  I  could  not 
prevent,  and  what  it  was  impossible  for  me  to 
arrest ;  and  I  then  felt  it  to  be  my  duty  to  limit 
my  efforts  to  give  such  direction  to  the  war  as 
would,  as  far  as  possible,  prevent  the  evils  and 
dangers  with  which  it  threatened  the  country 
and  its  institutions.** 

Sir,  I  adopt  all  this  as  my  position  and  my 
defence,  though,  perhaps,  in  a  civil  war,  I  might 
fairly  go  farther  in  opposition.  I  could  not, 
with  my  convictions,  vote  men  and  money  for 
this  war,  and  I  would  not,  as  a  Representative, 
vote  against  them.  I  meant  that,  without  oppo- 
sition, the  President  might  take  all  the  men  and 
all  the  money  he  should  demand,  and  then  to 
hold  him  to  a  strict  responsibility  before  the 
people  for  the  results.  Not  believing  the  soldiers 
responsible  for  the  war  or  its  purposes  or  its 
consequences,  I  have  never  withheld  my  vote 
where  their  separate  interests  were  concerned. 
But  I  have  denounced  from  the  beginning  the 
usurpations  and  the  infractions,  one  and  all,  of 
law   and   constitution,   by   the   President   and 
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those  under  him ;  their  repeated  and  persistent 
arbitrary  arrests,  the  suspension  of  habeas  cor- 
pus^ the  violation  of  freedom  of  the  mails,  of 
the  private  house,  of  the  press,  and  of  speech, 
and  all  the  other  multiplied  wrongs  and  out- 
rages upon  public  liberty  and  private  right, 
which  have  made  this  country  one  of  the  worst 
despotisms  on  earth  for  the  past  twenty  months, 
and  I  will  continue  to  rebuke  and  denounce 
them  to  the  end ;  and  the  people,  thank  God, 
have  at  last  heard  and  heeded,  and  rebuked 
them  too.  To  the  record  and  to  time  I  appeal 
again  for  my  justification." 
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For  more  than  twenty-five  years  I  have  been 
made  perfectly  familiar  with  popular  assemblies 
in  all  parts  of  my  country  except  the  extreme 
South.  There  has  not  for  the  whole  of  that 
time  been  a  single  day  of  my  life  when  it  would 
have  been  safe  for  me  to  go  South  of  Mason's 
and  Dixon's  line  in  my  own  country,  and 
all  for  one  reason  :  my  solemn,  earnest,  persist- 
ent testimony  against  that  which  I  consider 
to  be  the  most  atrocious  thing  under  the  sun — 
the  system  of  American  slavery  in  a  great  free 
republic.  [Cheers.]  I  have  passed  through  that 
early  period  when  right  of  free  speech  was  denied 
to  me.  Again  and  again  I  have  attempted  to 
address  audiences  that,  for  no  other  crime  than 
that  of  free  speech,  visited  me  with  all  manner 
of  contumelious  epithets ;  and  now  since  I  have 
*  For  notes  on  Beecher,  see  Appendix,  p.  443. 
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been  in  England,  although  I  have  met  with 
greater  kindness  and  courtesy  on  the  part  of 
most  than  I  deserved,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
perceive  that  the  Southern  influence  prevails  to 
some  extent  in  England.  [Applause  and  up- 
roar.] It  is  my  old  acquaintance ;  I  understand 
it  perfectly — [laughter] — and  I  have  always 
held  it  to  be  an  unfailing  truth  that  where  a 
man  had  a  cause  that  would  bear  examination 
he  was  perfectly  willing  to  have  it  spoken 
about.  [Applause.]  And  when  in  Manchester 
I  saw  those  huge  placards :  "  Who  is  Henry 
Ward  Beecher?'* — [laughter,  cries  of  "Quite 
right,"  and  applause.] — and  when  in  Liverpool 
I  was  told  that  there  were  those  blood-red 
placards,  purporting  to  say  what  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  had  said,  and  calling  upon  Englishmen 
to  suppress  free  speech — I  tell  you  what  I 
thought.  I  thought  simply  this  :  "  I  am  glad 
of  it.'*  [Laughter.]  Why?  Because  if  they 
had  felt  perfectly  secure,  that  you  are  the 
minions  of  the  South  and  the  slaves  of  slavery, 
they  would  have  been  perfectly  still.  [Applause 
and  uproar.]  And,  therefore,  when  I  saw  so 
much  nervous  apprehension  that,  if  I  were  per- 
mitted to  speak — [hisses  and  applause] — when 
I  found  they  were  afraid  to  have  me  speak — 
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[hisses,  laughter,  and  "  No,  no  !  '*] — when  I 
found  that  they  considered  my  speaking  damag- 
ing to  their  cause — [applause] — when  I  found 
that  they  appealed  from  facts  and  reasonings  to 
mob  law — [applause  and  uproar] — I  said,  no 
man  need  tell  me  what  the  heart  and  secret 
counsel  of  these  men  are.  They  tremble  and 
are  afraid.  [Applause,  laughter,  hisses,  "  No, 
no  !  '*  and  a  voice:  "  New  York  mob.'*]  Now, 
personally,  it  is  a  matter  of  very  little  con- 
sequence to  me  whether  I  speak  here  to-night 
or  not.  [Laughter  and  cheers.]  But,  one  thing 
is  very  certain,  if  you  do  permit  me  to  speak 
here  to-night  you  will  hear  very  plain  talking. 
[Applause  and  hisses.]  You  will  not  find  a 
man — [interruption] — you  will  not  find  me 
to  be  a  man  that  dared  to  speak  about  Great 
Britain  3,000  miles  off,  and  then  is  afraid  to 
speak  to  Great  Britain  when  he  stands  on 
her  shores.  [Immense  applause  and  hisses.] 
And  if  I  do  not  mistake  the  tone  and  temper  of 
Englishmen,  they  had  rather  have  a  man  who 
opposes  them  in  a  manly  way — [applause  from 
all  parts  of  the  hall] — than  a  sneak  that  agrees 
with  them  in  an  unmanly  way.  [Applause  and 
"  Bravo  !  *']  Now,  if  I  can  carry  you  with  me  by 
sound  convictions,  I  shall  be  immensely  glad 
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— [applause]  ;  but  if  I  cannot  carry  you  with 
me  by  facts  and  sound  arguments,  I  do  not  wish 
you  to  go  with  me  at  all;  and  all  that  I  ask 
is  simply  FAIR  PLAY.  [Applause,  and  a  voice : 
"You  shall  have  it  too/'] 

Those  of  you  who  are  kind  enough  to  wish 
to  favor  my  speaking — and  you  will  observe 
that  my  voice  is  slightly  husky,  from  having 
spoken  almost  every  night  in  succession  for 
some  time  past, — those  who  wish  to  hear  me 
will  do  me  the  kindness  simply  to  sit  still,  and 
to  keep  still ;  and  I  and  my  friends  the  Seces- 
sionists will  make  all  the  noise.     [Laughter.] 

There  are  two  dominant  races  in  modern  his- 
tory— the  Germanic  and  the  Romanic  races. 
The  Germanic  races  tend  to  personal  liberty,  to 
a  sturdy  individualism,  to  civil  and  to  political 
liberty.  The  Romanic  race  tends  to  absolutism 
in  government ;  it  is  clannish ;  it  loves  chief- 
tains ;  it  develops  a  people  that  crave  strong  and 
showy  governments  to  support  and  plan  for 
them.  The  Anglo-Saxon  race  belongs  to  the 
great  German  family,  and  is  a  fair  exponent  of 
its  peculiarities.  The  Anglo-Saxon  carries  self- 
government  and  self-development  with  him 
wherever  he  goes.  He  has  popular  GOVERN- 
MENT and  popular   INDUSTRY;    for  the 
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effects  of  a  generous  civil  liberty  are  not  seen  a 
whit  more  plain  in  the  good  order,  in  the  intel- 
ligence, and  in  the  virtue  of  a  self-governing 
people,  than  in  their  amazing  enterprise  and 
the  scope  and  power  of  their  creative  industry. 
The  power  to  create  riches  is  just  as  much  a 
part  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  virtues  as  the  power 
to  create  good  order  and  social  safety.  The 
things  required  for  prosperous  labor,  prosperous 
manufactures,  and  prosperous  commerce  are 
three.  First,  liberty;  second,  liberty;  third, 
liberty.  [Hear,  hear!]  Though  these  are  not 
merely  the  same  liberty,  as  I  shall  show  you. 
First,  there  must  be  liberty  to  follow  those  laws 
of  business  which  experience  has  developed, 
without  imposts  or  restrictions  or  governmental 
intrusions.  Business  simply  wants  to  be  let 
alone.  [Hear,  hear!]  Then,  secondly,  there 
must  be  liberty  to  distribute  and  exchange 
products  of  industry  in  any  market  without 
burdensome  tariffs,  without  imposts,  and  with- 
out vexatious  regulations.  There  must  be  these 
two  liberties — liberty  to  create  wealth,  as  the 
makers  of  it  think  best,  according  to  the  light 
and  experience  which  business  has  given  them  ; 
and  then  liberty  to  distribute  what  they  have 
created  without  unnecessary  vexatious  burdens. 
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The  comprehensive  law  of  the  ideal  industrial 
condition  of  the  word  is  free  manufacture  and 
free  trade.  [Hear,  hear !  A  voice  :  "  The  Mor- 
rill tariff/*  Another  voice :  "  Monroe."]  I 
have  said  there  were  three  elements  of  liberty. 
The  third  is  the  necessity  of  an  intelligent  and 
free  race  of  customers.  There  must  be  free- 
dom among  producers ;  there  must  be  freedom 
among  the  distributors ;  there  must  be  freedom 
among  the  customers.  It  may  not  have  oc- 
curred to  you  that  it  makes  any  difference  what 
one*s  customers  are,  but  it  does  in  all  regular 
and  prolonged  business.  The  condition  of  the 
customer  determines  how  much  he  will  buy, 
determines  of  what  sort  he  will  buy.  Poor  and 
ignorant  people  buy  little  and  that  of  the 
poorest  kind.  The  richest  and  the  intelligent, 
having  the  more  means  to  buy,  buy  the  most, 
and  alwkys  buy  the  best.  Here,  then,  are  the 
three  liberties  :  liberty  of  the  producer,  liberty 
of  the  distributor,  and  liberty  of  the  consumer. 
The  first  two  need  no  discussion ;  they  have 
been  long  thoroughly  and  brilliantly  illustrated 
by  the  political  economists  of  Great  Britain 
and  by  her  eminent  statesmen  ;  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  enough  attention  has  not  been  directed 
to  the  third ;   and,  with  your  patience,  I  will 
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dwell  upon  that  for  a  moment,  before  proceed- 
ing to  other  topics. 

It  is  a  necessity  of  every  manufacturing  and 
commercial  people  that  their  customers  should 
be  very  wealthy  and  intelligent.  Let  us  put 
the  subject  before  you  in  the  familiar  light  of 
your  own  local  experience.  To  whom  do  the 
tradesmen  of  Liverpool  sell  the  most  goods  at 
the  highest  profit  ?  To  the  ignorant  and  poor, 
or  to  the  educated  and  prosperous  ?  [A  voice : 
"  To  the  Southerners."  Laughter.]  The  poor 
man  buys  simply  for  his  body ;  he  buys  food, 
he  buys  clothing,  he  buys  fuel,  he  buys  lodging. 
His  rule  is  to  buy  the  least  and  the  cheapest 
that  he  can.  He  goes  to  the  store  as  seldom  as 
he  can ;  he  brings  away  as  little  as  he  can  ; 
and  he  buys  for  the  least  he  can.  [Much 
laughter.]  Poverty  is  not  a  misfortune  to  the 
poor  only  who  suffer  it,  but  it  is  more  or  less  a 
misfortune  to  all  with  whom  he  deals.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  man  well  off — how  is  it  with 
him  ?  He  buys  in  far  greater  quantity.  He 
can  afford  to  do  it  ;  he  has  the  money  to  pay 
for  it.  He  buys  in  far  greater  variety,  because 
he  seeks  to  gratify  not  merely  pliysical  wants, 
but  also  mental  wants.  He  buys  for  the  satis- 
faction of  sentiment  and  taste,  as  well  as  of 
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sense.  He  buys  silk,  wool,  flax,  cotton ;  he 
buys  all  metals — iron,  silver,  gold,  platinum  ; 
in  short  he  buys  for  all  necessities  and  all  sub- 
stances. But  that  is  not  all.  He  buys  a  better 
quality  of  goods.  He  buys  richer  silks,  finer 
cottons,  higher  grained  wools.  Now  a  rich  silk 
means  so  much  skill  and  care  of  somebody*s 
that  has  been  expended  upon  it  to  make  it 
finer  and  richer;  and  so  of  cotton  and  so  of 
wool.  That  is,  the  price  of  the  finer  goods  runs 
back  to  the  very  beginning,  and  remunerates 
the  workman  as  well  as  the  merchant.  Now, 
the  whole  laboring  community  is  as  much  in- 
terested and  profited  as  the  mere  merchant,  in 
this  buying  and  selling  of  the  higher  grades  in 
the  greater  varieties  and  quantities.  The  law 
of  price  is  the  skill ;  and  the  amount  of  skill 
expended  in  the  work  is  as  much  for  the  mar- 
ket as  are  the  goods.  A  man  comes  to  market 
and  says :  "  I  have  a  pair  of  hands,'*  and  he  ob- 
tains the  lowest  wages.  Another  man  comes 
and  says :  '*  I  have  something  more  than  a 
pair  of  hands  ;  I  have  truth  and  fidelity.**  He 
gets  a  higher  price.  Another  man  comes 
and  says  :  "  I  have  something  more  ;  I  have 
hands,  and  strength,  and  fidelity,  and  skill.** 
He    gets    more    than    either    of    the    others. 
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The  next  man  comes  and  says :  "  I  have  got 
hands,  and  strength,  and  skill,  and  fidelity  ;  but 
my  hands  work  more  than  that.  They  know 
how  to  create  things  for  the  fancy,  for  the  affec- 
tions, for  the  moral  sentiments  ** ;  and  he  gets 
more  than  either  of  the  others.  The  last 
man  comes  and  says :  "  I  have  all  these  quali- 
ties, and  have  them  so  highly  that  it  is  a  pecu- 
liar genius  **  ;  and  genius  carries  the  whole 
market  and  gets  the  highest  price.  [Loud  ap- 
plause.] So  that  both  the  workman  and  the 
merchant  are  profited  by  having  purchasers 
that  demand  quality,  variety,  and  quantity. 
Now,  if  this  be  so  in  the  town  or  the  city,  it 
can  only  be  so  because  it  is  a  law.  This  is  the 
specific  development  of  a  general  or  universal 
law,  and  therefore  we  should  expect  to  find  it 
as  true  of  a  nation  as  of  a  city  like  Liverpool. 
I  know  that  it  is  so,  and  you  know  that  it  is 
true  of  all  the  world ;  and  it  is  just  as  impor- 
tant to  have  customers  educated,  intelligent-, 
moral,  and  rich  out  of  Liverpool  as  it  is  in 
Liverpool.  [Applause.]  They  are  able  to  buy ; 
they  want  variety,  they  want  the  very  best; 
and  those  are  the  customers  you  want.  That 
nation  is  the  best  customer  that  is  freest,  be- 
cause freedom  works  prosperity,  industry,  and 
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wealth.  Great  Britain,  then,  aside  from  moral 
considerations,  has  a  direct  commercial  and 
pecuniary  interest  in  the  liberty,  civilization, 
and  wealth  of  every  nation  on  the  globe. 
[Loud  applause.]  You  also  have  an  interest  in 
this,  because  you  are  a  moral  and  religious 
people.  ["  Oh,  oh  !  *'  laughter  and  applause.] 
You  desire  it  from  the  highest  motives ;  and 
godliness  is  profitable  in  all  things,  having  the 
promise  of  the  life  that  now  is,  as  well  as  of 
that  which  is  to  come  ;  but  if  there  were  no 
hereafter,  and  if  man  had  no  progress  in  this 
life,  and  if  there  were  no  question  of  civiliza- 
tion at  all,  it  would  be  worth  your  while  to  pro- 
tect civilization  and  liberty,  merely  as  a  com- 
mercial speculation.  To  evangelize  has  more 
than  a  moral  and  religious  import — it  comes 
back  to  temporal  relations.  Wherever  a  nation 
that  is  crushed,  cramped,  degraded  under 
despotism  is  struggling  to  be  free,  you,  Leeds, 
Sheffield,  Manchester,  Paisley,  all  have  an  in- 
terest that  that  nation  should  be  free.  When 
depressed  and  backward  people  demand  that 
they  may  have  a  chance  to  rise — Hungary, 
Italy,  Poland — it  is  a  ciuty  for  humanity's  sake, 
.it  is  a  duty  for  the  highest  moral  motives,  to 
sympathize  with  them ;  but  besides  all  these 
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there  is  a  material  and  an  interested  reason  why 
you  should  sympathize  with  them.  Pounds 
and  pence  join  with  conscience  and  with  honor 
in  this  design.  Now,  Great  Britain's  chief  want 
is — what  ? 

They  have  said  that  your  chief  want  is  cot- 
ton. I  deny  it.  Your  chief  want  is  consum- 
ers. [Applause  and  hisses.]  You  have  got 
skill,  you.  have  got  capital,  and  you  have  got 
machinery  enough  to  manufacture  goods  for 
the  whole  population  of  the  globe.  You  could 
turn  out  fourfold  as  much  as  you  do,  if  you 
only  had  the  market  to  sell  in.  It  is  not  so 
much  the  want,  therefore,  of  fabric,  though 
there  may  be  a  temporary  obstruction  of  it ; 
but  the  principal  and  increasing  want — increas- 
ing from  year  to  year — is,  where  shall  we  find 
men  to  buy  what  we  can  manufacture  so  fast  ? 
[Interruption,  and  a  voice,  *'  The  Morrill  tariff,"  * 
and  applause.]  Before  the  American  war  broke 
out,  your  warehouses  were  loaded  with  goods 
that  you  could  not  sell.  [Applause  and  hisses.] 
You  had  over-manufactured ;  what  is  the  mean- 
ing of  over-manufacturing  but  this:  that  you 
had  skill,  capital,  machinery,  to  create  faster 
than  you  had  customers  to  take  goods  off  your 
hands?     And  you   know  that  rich  as  Great 
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Britain  is,  vast  as  are  her  manufactures^  if  she 
could  have  fourfold  the  present  demand,  she 
could  make  fourfold  riches  to-morrow;  and 
every  political  economist  will  tell  you  that  your 
want  is  not  cotton  primarily,  but  customers. 
Therefore,  the  doctrine,  how  to  make  custom- 
ers, is  a  great  deal  more  important  to  Great 
Britain  than  the  doctrine  how  to  raise  cotton. 
It  is  to  that  doctrine  I  ask  from  you,  business 
men,  practical  men,  men  of  fact,  sagacious  Eng- 
lishmen— to  that  point  I  ask  a  moment's  atten- 
tion. [Shouts  of  "Oh,  oh!"  hisses,  and  ap- 
plause.] There  are  no  more  continents  to  be 
discovered.  [Hear,  hear !  ]  The  market  of  the 
future  must  be  found — how?  There  is  very- 
little  hope  of  any  more  demand  being  created 
by  new  fields.  If  you  are  to  have  a  better 
market  there  must  be  some  kind  of  process 
invented  to  make  the  old  fields  better.  [A 
voice,  "  Tell  us  something  new,*'  shouts  of 
order,  and  interruption.]  Let  us  look  at  it, 
then.  You  must  civilize  the  world  in  order  to 
make  a  better  class  of  purchasers.  [Interrup- 
tion.] If  you  were  to  press  Italy  down  again 
under  the  feet  of  despotism,  Italy,  discouraged, 
could  draw  but  very  few  supplies  from  you. 
But  give  her  liberty,  kindle  schools  throughout 
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her  valleys,  spur  her  industry,  make  treaties 
with  her  by  which  she  can  exchange  her  wine, 
and  her  oil,  and  her  silk  for  your  manufactured 
goods;  and  for  every  effort  that  you  make  in 
that  direction  there  will  come  back  profit  to 
you  by  increased  traffic  with  her.  [Loud  ap- 
plause.] If  Hungary  asks  to  be  an  unshackled 
nation — if  by  freedom  she  will  rise  in  virtue 
and  intelligence,  then  by  freedom  she  will 
acquire  a  more  multifarious  industry,  which  she 
will  be  willing  to  exchange  for  your  manufac- 
tures. Her  liberty  is  to  be  found — where? 
You  will  find  it  in  the  Word  of  God,  you  will 
find  it  in  the  code  of  history ;  but  you  will  also 
find  it  in  the  Price  Current  [Hear,  hear !] ;  and 
every  free  nation,  every  civilized  people — every 
people  that  rises  from  barbarism  to  industry 
and  intelligence,  becomes  a  better  customer. 

A  savage  is  a  man  of  one  story,  and  that 
one  story  a  cellar.  When  a  man  begins  to  be 
civilized,  he  raises  another  story.  When  you 
Christianize  and  civilize  the  man,  you  put  story 
upon  story,  for  you  develop  faculty  after  fac- 
ulty ;  and  you  have  to  supply  every  story  with 
your  productions.  The  savage  is  a  man  one 
story  deep ;  the  civilized  man  is  thirty  stories 
deep.     [Applause.]     Now,  if  you  ^o  to  a  lodg- 
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ingJiouse,  where  there  are  three  or  four  men, 
your  sales  to  them  may,  no  doubt,  be  worth 
something;  but  if  you  go  to  a  lodging-house 
like  some  of  those  which  I  saw  in  Edinburgh, 
which  seemed  to  contain  about  twenty  stories 
["Oh,  oh!*'  and  interruption],  every  story  of 
which  is  full,  and  all  who  occupy  buy  of  you — 
which  is  the  better  customer,  the  man  who  is 
drawn  out,  or  the  man  who  is  pinched  up? 
[Laughter.]  Now,  there  is  in  this  a  great  and 
sound  principle  of  economy.  [**Yah,  yah!*' 
from  the  passage  outside  the  hall,  and  loud 
laughter.]  If  the  South  should  be  rendered  in- 
dependent— [at  this  juncture  mingled  cheering 
and  hissing  became  immense ;  half  the  audi- 
ence rose  to  their  feet,  waving  hats  and  hand- 
kerchiefs, and  in  every  part  of  the  hall  there 
was  the  greatest  commotion  and  uproar.]  You 
have  had  your  turn  now ;  now  let  me  have 
mine  again.  [Loud  applause  and  laughter.] 
It  is  a  little  inconvenient  to  talk  against  the 
wind  ;  but  after  all,  if  you  will  just  keep  good- 
natured — I  am  not  going  to  lose  my  temper; 
will  you  watch  yours?  [Applause.]  Besides 
all  that,  it  rests  me,  and  gives  me  a  chance,  you 
know,  to  get  my  breath.  [Applause  and  hisses.] 
And  I  think  that  the  bark  of  those  men  is 
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worse  than  their  bite.  They  do  not  mean  any 
harm — they  don't  know  any  better.  [Loud 
laughter,  applause,  hisses,  and  continued  up- 
roar.] I  was  saying,  when  these  responses 
broke  in,  that  it  was  worth  our  while  to  consider 
both  alternatives.  What  will  be  the  result  if 
this  present  struggle  shall  eventuate  in  the 
separation  of  America,  and  making  the  South 
— [loud  applause,  hisses,  hooting,  and  cries  of 
"  Bravo  !  "] — a  slave  territory  exclusively, — 
[cries  of  ''No,  no!'*  and  laughter] — and  the 
North  a  free  territory, — what  will  be  the  final 
result  ?  You  will  lay  the  foundation  for  carry- 
ing the  slave  population  clear  through  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean.  This  is  the  first  step.  There  is 
not  a  man  that  has  been  a  leader  of  the  South 
any  time  within  these  twenty  years,  that  has 
not  had  this  for  a  plan.  It  was  for  this  that 
Texas  was  invaded,  first  by  colonists,  next  Ry 
marauders,  until  it  was  wrested  from  Mexico. 
It  was  for  this  that  they  engaged  in  the  Mexi- 
can War  itself,  by  which  the  vast  territory 
reaching  to  the  Pacific  was  added  to  the  Union. 
Never  for  a  moment  have  they  given  up  the 
plan  of  spreading  the  American  institutions,  as 
they  call  them,  straight  through  toward  the 
West,  until  the  slave,  who  has  washed  his  feet 
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in  the  Atlantic,  shall  be  carried  to  wash  them 
in  the  Pacific.  [Cries  of  "  Question/'  and  up- 
roar.] There  !  I  have  got  that  statement  out, 
and  you  cannot  put  it  back.  [Laughter  and 
applause.]  Now,  let  us  consider  the  prospect. 
If  the  South  becomes  a  slave  empire,  what  rela- 
tion will  it  have  to  you  as  a  customer?  [A 
voice  :  "  Or  any  other  man."  Laughter.]  It 
would  be  an  empire  of  12,000,000  of  people. 
Now,  of  these,  8,000,000  are  white,  and  4,000,- 
000  black.  [A  voice  :  "  How  many  have  you 
got  ?  *'  Applause  and  laughter.  Another  voice  : 
"Free  your  own  slaves.'*]  Consider  that  one 
third  of  the  whole  are  the  miserably  poor,  un- 
buying  blacks.  [Cries  of  *'  No,  no !  '*  "  Yes,  yes !  '* 
and  interruption.]  You  do  not  manufacture 
much  for  them.  [Hisses,  "  Oh  !  '*  "  No."]  You 
have  not  got  machinery  coarse  enough.  [Laugh- 
te^,  and  "  No.*']  Your  labor  is  too  skilled  by 
far  to  manufacture  bagging  and  linsey-woolsey. 
[A  Southerner:  "We  are  going  to  free  them, 
every  one."]  Then  you  and  I  agree  exactly, 
[Laughter.]  One  other  third  consists  of  a  poor, 
unskilled,  degraded  white  population  ;  and  the 
remaining  one  third,  which  is  a  large  allowance, 
we  will  say,  intelligent  and  rich. 
Now  here  are  twelve  million  of  people,  and 
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only  one  third  of  them  are  customers  that  can 
afford  to  buy  the  kind  of  goods  that  you  bring 
to  market.  [Interruption  and  uproar.]  My 
friends,  I  saw  a  man  once,  who  was  a  little  late 
at  a  railway  station,  chase  an  express  train.  He 
did  not  catch  it.  [Laughter,]  If  you  are  going 
to  stop  this  meeting,  you  have  got  to  stop  it  be- 
fore I  speak;  for  after  I  have  got  the  things 
out,  you  may  chase  as  long  as  you  please — you 
would  not  catch  them.  [Laughter  and  interrup- 
tion.] But  there  is  luck  in  leisure ;  I  *m  going 
to  take  it  easy.  [Laughter.]  Two  thirds  of  the 
population  of  the  Southern  States  to-day  are 
non-purchasers  of  English  goods.  [A  voice: 
"  No,  they  are  not  '* ;  "  No,  no !  **  and  uproar.] 
Now  you  must  recollect  another  fact — namely, 
that  this  is  going  on  clear  through  to  the  Pa- 
cific Ocean  ;  and  if  by  sympathy  or  help  you  es- 
tablish a  slave  empire,  you  sagacious  Britons — 
["  Oh,  oh  !  "  and  hooting] — if  you  Hke  it  better, 
then,  I  will  leave  the  adjective  out — [laughter. 
Hear !  and  applause] — are  busy  in  favoring  the 
establishment  of  an  empire  from  ocean  to  ocean 
that  should  have  fewest  customers  and  the 
largest  non-buying  population.  [Applause, 
"  No,  no  !  *'  A  voice :  ''  I  thought  it  was  the 
happy  people  that  populated  fastest."]  * 
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Now,  what  can  England  make  for  the  poor 
white  population  of  such  a  future  empire,  and 
for  her  slave  population  ?  What  carpets,  what 
linens,  what  cottons  can  you  sell  them  ?  What 
machines,  what  looking-glasses,  what  combs, 
what  leather,  what  books,  what  pictures,  what 
engravings  ?  [A  voice :  "  We  '11  sell  them 
ships.*']  You  may  sell  ships  to  a  few,  but  what 
ships  can  you  sell  to  two  thirds  of  the  popula- 
tion of  poor  whites  and  blacks?  [Applause.] 
A  little  bagging  and  a  little  linsey-woolsey,  a 
few  whips  and  manacles,  are  all  that  you  can 
sell  for  the  slave.  [Great  applause  and  uproar.] 
This  very  day,  in  the  slave  States  of  America 
there  are  eight  millions  out  of  twelve  mil- 
lions that  are  not,  and  cannot  be  your  custo- 
mers from  the  very  laws  of  trade.  [A  voice : 
"  Then  how  are  they  clothed  ?  "  and  interrrup- 
tion.]     ->^     *     *• 

But  I  know  that  you  say,  you  cannot  help 
sympathizing  with  a  gallant  people.  [Hear, 
hear  !]  They  arc  the  weaker  people,  the  minor- 
ity ;  and  you  cannot  help  going  with  the 
minority  who  are  struggling  for  their  rights 
against  the  majority.  Nothing  could  be  more 
generous,  when  a  weak  party  stands  for  its  own 
legitimate    rights   against  imperious  pride  and 
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power,  than  to  sympathize  with  the  weak.  But 
who  "ever  sympathized  with  a  weak  thief,  be- 
cause three  constables  had  got  hold  of  him? 
[Hear,  hear!]  And  yet  the  one  thief  in  three 
policemen's  hands  is  the  weaker  party.  I  sup- 
pose you  would  sympathize  with  Him.  [Hear, 
hear !  laughter,  and  applause.]  Why,  when  that 
infamous  king  of  Naples — Bomba,  was  driven 
into  Gaeta  by  Garibaldi  with  his  immortal  band 
of  patriots,  and  Cavour  sent  against  him  the 
army  of  Northern  Italy,  who  was  the  weaker 
party  then  ?  The  tyrant  and  his  minions ;  and 
the  majority  was  with  the  noble  Italian  patriots, 
struggling  for  liberty.  I  never  heard  that  Old 
England  sent  deputations  to  King  Bomba,  and 
yet  his  troops  resisted  bravely  there.  [Laugh- 
ter and  interruption.]  To-day  the  majority  of 
the  people  of  Rome  is  with  Italy.  Nothing  but 
French  bayonets  keeps  her  from  going  back  to 
the  kingdom  of  Italy,  to  which  she  belongs. 
Do  you  sympathize  with  the  minority  in  Rome 
or  the  majority  in  Italy  ?  [A  voice :  "  With 
Italy.*']  To-day  the  South  is  the  minority  in 
America,  and  they  arc  fighting  for  independence  ! 
For  what  ?  [Uproar.  A  voice  :  "  Three  cheers 
for  independence  !  "  and  hisses.]  I  could  wish 
so  much  bravery  had  a  better  cause,  and  that 
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SO  much  self-denial  had  been  less  deluded ;  that 
the  poisonous  and  venomous  doctrine  of  -State 
rights  might  have  been  kept  aloof;  that  so 
many  gallant  spirits,  such  as  Jackson,  might  still 
have  lived.  [Great  applause  and  loud  cheers, 
again  and  again  renewed.]  The  force  of  these 
facts,  historical  and  incontrovertible,  cannot  be 
broken,  except  by  diverting  attention  by  an  at- 
tack upon  the  North.  It  is  said  that  the  North 
is  fighting  for  Union,  and  not  for  emancipation. 
The  North  is  fighting  for  Union,  for  that  ensures 
emancipation.  [Loud  cheers,  "Oh,  oh !  "  "  No, 
no  !  **  and  cheers.]  A  great  many  men  say  to 
ministers  of  the  Gospel :  "  You  pretend  to  be 
preaching  and  working  for  the  love  of  the  peo- 
ple. Why,  you  are  all  the  time  preaching  for 
the  sake  of  the  Church.**  What  does  the  min- 
ister say  ?  "  It  is  by  means  of  the  Church  that 
we  help  the  people,**  and  when  men  say  that  we 
are  fighting  for  the  Union,  I  too  say  we  are  fight- 
ing for  the  Union.  [Hear,  hear  !  and  a  voice : 
"  That  *s  right,**]  But  the  motive  determines 
the  value ;  and  why  are  we  fighting  for  the 
Union  ?  Because  we  never  shall  forget  the  testi- 
mony of  our  enemies.  They  have  gone  off  de- 
claring that  the  Union  in  the  hands  of  the  North 
was  fatal  to  slavery.     [Loud  applause.]     There 
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IS  testimony  in  court  for  you.     [A  voice  :  "  See 
that,"  and  laughter.]     *     *     *• 

In  the  first  place  I  am  ashamed  to  confess 
that  such  was  the  thoughtlessness — [interrup- 
tion]— such  was  the  stupor  of  the  North — 
[renewed  interruption] — ^you  will  get  a  word  at 
a  time ;  to-morrow  will  let  folks  see  what  it  is 
you  don't  want  to  hear — that  for  a  period  of 
twenty-five  years  she  went  to  sleep,  and  per- 
mitted herself  to  be  drugged  and  poisoned  with 
the  Southern  prejudice  against  black  men. 
[Applause  and  uproar.]  The  evil  was  made 
worse,  because,  when  any  object  whatever  has 
caused  anger  between  political  parties,  a  politi- 
cal animosity  arises  against  that  object,  no 
matter  how  innocent  in  itself ;  no  matter  what 
were  the  original  influences  which  excited  the 
quarrel.  Thus  the  colored  man  has  been  the 
football  between  the  two  parties  in  the  North, 
and  has  sufTered  accordingly.  I  confess  it  to 
my  shame.  But  I  am  speaking  now  on  my 
own  ground,  for  I  began  twenty-five  years  ago, 
with  a  small  party,  to  combat  the  unjust  dislike 
of  the  colored  man.  [Loud  applause,  dissen- 
sion, and  uproar.  The  interruption  at  this 
point  became  so  violent  that  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Beecher  throughout  the  hall  rose  to  their  feet, 
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waving  hats  and  handkerchiefs,  and  renewing 
their  shouts  of  applause.  The  interruption 
lasted  some  minutes.]  Well,  I  have  lived  to 
see  a  total  revolution  in  the  Northern  feeling — 
I  stand  here  to  bear  solemn  witness  of  that. 
It  is  not  my  opinion ;  it  is  my  knowledge. 
[Great  uproar.]  Those  men  who  undertook  to 
stand  up  for  the  rights  of  all  men — black  as 
well  as  white — have  increased  in  number ;  and 
now  what  party  in  the  North  represents  those 
men  that  resist  the  evil  prejudices  of  past 
years?  The  Republicans  are  that  party. 
[Loud  applause.]  And  who  are  those  men  in 
the  North  that  have  oppressed  the  negro? 
They  are  the  Peace  Democrats  ;  and  the  prejudice 
for  which  in  England  you  are  attempting  to  pun^ 
ish  m,e,  is  a  prejudice  raised  by  the  men  who  have 
opposed  me  all  my  life.  These  pro-slavery  Dem- 
ocrats abuse  the  negro.  I  defended  him,  and 
they  mobbed  me  for  doing  it.  Oh,  justice ! 
[Loud  laughter,  applause,  and  hisses.]  This  is 
as  if  a  man  should  commit  an  assault,  maim 
and  wound  a  neighbor,  and  a  surgeon  being 
called  in  should  begin  to  dress  his  wounds,  and 
by  and  by  a  policeipan  should  come  and  collar 
the  surgeon  and  haul  him  off  to  prison  on 
account  of  the  wounds  which  he  was  healing. 
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Now,  I  told  you  I  would  not  flinch  from  any- 
thing. I  am  going  to  read  you  some  questions 
that  were  sent  after  me  from  Glasgow,  pur- 
porting to  be  from  a  workingman.  [Great  in- 
terruption.] If  those  pro-slavery  interrupters 
think  they  will  tire  me  out,  they  will  do  more 
than  eight  millions  in  America  could,  [Ap- 
plause and  renewed  interruption.]  I  was  read- 
ing a  question  on  your  side  too.  "  Is  it  not  a 
fact  that  in  most  of  the  Northern  States  laws 
exist  precluding  negroes  from  equal  civil  and 
political  rights  with  the  whites  ?  That  in  the 
State  of  New  York  the  negro  has  to  be  the 
possessor  of  at  least  two  hundred  and  fifty  dol- 
lars' worth  of  property  to  entitle  him  to  the 
privileges  of  a  white  citizen  ?  That  in  some  of 
the  Northern  States  the  colored  man,  whether 
bond  or  free,  is  by  law  excluded  altogether, 
and  not  suffered  to  enter  the  State  limits, 
under  severe  penalties  ?  and  is  not  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's own  State  one  of  them  ?  and  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  $20,000,000  compensation 
which  was  promised  to  Missouri  in  aid  of 
emancipation  w^as  defeated  in  the  last  Congress 
(the  strongest  Republican  Congress  that  ever 
assembled),  what  has  the  North  done  toward 
emancipation  ?  **     Now,  then,  there  's  a  dose 
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for  you.  [A  voice :  "  Answer  it."]  And  I  will 
address  myself  to  the  answering  of  it.  And 
first,  the  bill  for  emancipation  in  Missouri,  to 
which  this  money  was  denied,  was  a  bill  which 
was  drawn  by  what  we  call  "  log-rollers,**  who 
inserted  in  it  an  enormously  disproportioned 
price  for  the  slaves.  The  Republicans  offered 
to  give  them  $10,000,000  for  the  slaves  in  Mis- 
souri, and  they  outvoted  it  because  they  could 
not  get  $12,000,000.  Already  half  the  slave 
population  had  been  "  run  **  down  South,  and 
yet  they  came  up  to  Congress  to  get  $12,000,- 
000  for  what  was  not  worth  ten  millions,  nor 
even  eight  millions.  Now  as  to  those  States 
that  had  passed  "  black  **  laws,  as  we  call  them ; 
they  are  filled  with  Southern  emigrants.  The 
southern  parts  of  Ohio,  the  southern  part  of 
Indiana,  where  I  myself  lived  for  years,  and 
which  I  knew  like  a  book,  the  southern  part  of 
Illinois,  where  Mr.  Lincoln  lives — [great  uproar] 
— these  parts  are  largely  settled  by  emigrants 
from  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  Virginia, 
and  North  Carolina,  and  it  was  their  vote,  or 
the  Northern  votes  pandering  for  political  rea- 
sons to  theirs,  that  passed  in  those  States  the 
infamous  "  black  '*  laws ;  and  the  Republicans 
in  these  States  have  a  record,  clean  and  white, 
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as  having  opposed  these  laws  in  every  instance 
as  "  infamous/*  Now  as  to  the  State  of  New 
York ;  it  is  asked  whether  a  negro  is  not 
obliged  to  have  a  certain  freehold  property,  or 
a  certain  amount  of  property,  before  he  can 
vote.  It  is  so  still  in  North  Carolina  and 
Rhode  Island  for  white  folks — it  is  so  in  New 
York  State.  [Mr.  Beecher's  voice  slightly 
failed  him  here,  and  he  was  interrupted  by  a 
person  who  tried  to  imitate  him.  Cries  of 
"  Shame  !  '*  and  "  Turn  him  out !  "]  I  am  not 
undertaking  to  say  that  these  faults  of  the 
North,  which  were  brought  upon  them  by  the 
bad  example  and  influence  of  the  South,  are 
all  cured ;  but  I  do  say  that  they  are  in  process 
of  cure  which  promises,  if  unimpeded  by  for- 
eign influence,  to  make  all  such  odious  distinc- 
tions vanish. 

There  is  another  fact  that  I  wish  to  allude  to 
— not  for  the  sake  of  reproach  or  blame,  but 
by  way  of  claiming  your  more  lenient  consider- 
ation— and  that  is,  that  slavery  was  entailed 
upon  us  by  your  action.  [Hear,  hear !]  Against 
the  earnest  protests  of  the  colonists  the  then 
government  of  Great  Britain — I  will  concede 
not  knowing  what  were  the  mischiefs — igno- 
rantly,  but  in  point  of  fact,  forced  slave  traffic 
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on  the  unwilling  colonists.  [Great  uproar,  in 
the  midst  of  which  one  individual  was  lifted  up 
and  carried  out  of  the  room  amidst  cheers  and 
hisses.] 

The  Chairman:  If  you  would  only  sit 
down  no  disturbance  would  take  place. 
The  disturbance  having  subsided, 
Mr.Beecher  said  :  I  was  going  to  ask  you, 
suppose  a  child  is  born  with  hereditary  disease ; 
suppose  this  disease  was  entailed  upon  him  by 
parents  who  had  contracted  it  by  their  own 
misconduct,  would  it  be  fair  that  those  parents 
that  had  brought  into  the  world  the  diseased 
child,  should  rail  at  that  child  because  it  was 
diseased.  ["  No,  no !  "]  Would  not  the  child 
have  a  right  to  turn  round  and  say:  "  Father,  it 
was  your  fault  that  I  had  it,  and  you  ought  to 
be  pleased  to  be  patient  with  my  deficiencies." 
[Applause  and  hisses,  and  cries  of  "  Order !  ** 
Great  interruption  and  great  disturbance  here 
took  place  on  the  right  of  the  platform ;  and  the 
chairman  said  that  if  the  persons  around  the 
unfortunate  individual  who  had  caused  the  dis- 
turbance would  allow  him  to  speak  alone,  but 
not  assist  him  in  making  the  disturbance,  it 
might  soon  be  put  an  end  to.  The  interruption 
continued  until  another  person  was  carried  out 
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of  the  hall.]  Mr.  Beecher  continued  :  I  do  not 
ask  that  you  should  justify  slavery  in  us,  because 
it  was  wrong  in  you  two  hundred  years  ago ;  but 
having  ignorantly  been  the  means  of  fixing  it 
upon  us,  now  that  we  are  struggling  with  mor- 
tal struggles  to  free  ourselves  from  it,  we  have 
a  right  to  your  tolerance,  your  patience,  and 
charitable  constructions. 

No  man  can  unveil  the  future ;  no  man  can 
tell  what  revolutions  are  about  to  break  upon 
the  world ;  no  man  can  tell  what  destiny  be- 
longs to  France,  nor  to  any  of  the  European 
powers ;  but  one  thing  is  certain,  that  in  the 
exigencies  of  the  future  there  will  be  combina- 
tions and  recombinations,  and  that  those 
nations  that  are  of  the  same  faith,  the  same 
blood,  and  the  same  substantial  interests,  ought 
not  to  be  alienated  from  each  other,  but  ought 
to  stand  together.  [Immense  cheering  and 
hisses,]  I  do  not  say  that  you  ought  not  to  be 
in  the  most  friendly  alliance  with  France  or 
with  Germany ;  but  I  do  say  that  your  own 
children,  the  offspring  of  England,  ought  to  be 
nearer  to  you  than  any  people  of  strange 
tongue.  [A  voice:  "Degenerate  sons,**  ap- 
plause and  hisses ;  another  voice :  "  What  about 
the  Trent  ?  "]     If  there  had  been  any  feelings 
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of  bitterness  in  America,  let  me  tell  you  that 
they  had  been  excited,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
under  the  impression  that  Great  Britain  was 
going  to  intervene  between  us  and  our  own 
lawful  struggle.  [A  voice :  "  No  !  "  and  ap- 
plause.] With  the  evidence  that  there  is  no 
such  intention  all  bitter  feeUngs  will  pass  away. 
[Applause.]  We  do  not  agree  with  the  recent 
doctrine  of  neutrality  as  a  question  of  law. 
But  it  is  past,  and  we  are  not  disposed  to  raise 
that  question.  We  accept  it  now  as  a  fact,  and 
we  say  that  the  utterance  of  Lord  Russell  at 
Blairgowrie — [Applause,  hisses,  and  a  voice: 
"What  about  Lord  Brougham?"] — together 
with  the  declaration  of  the  government  in  stop- 
ping war-steamers  here — [great  uproar,  and 
applause] — has  gone  far  toward  quieting  every 
fear  and  removing  every  apprehension  from  our 
minds.  [Uproar  and  shouts  of  applause.]  And 
now  in  the  future  it  is  the  work  of  every  good 
man  and  patriot  not  to  create  divisions,  but  to 
do  the  things  that  will  make  for  peace.  ["  Oh, 
oh !  *'  and  laughter.]  On  our  part  it  shall  be 
done.  [Applause  and  hisses,  and  "No,  no!'*] 
On  your  part  it  ought  to  be  done ;  and  when  in 
any  of  the  convulsions  that  come  upon  the 
world,  Great  Britain  finds  herself  struggling , 
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single-handed  against  the  gigantic  powers  that 
spread  oppression  and  darkness — [applause, 
hisses,  and  uproar] — there  ought  to  be  such 
cordiality  that  she  can  turn  and  say  to  her  first- 
born and  most  illustrious  child,  "  Come !  *' 
[Hear,  hear !  applause,  tremendous  cheers,  and 
uproar.]  I  will  not  say  that  England  cannot 
again,  as  hitherto,  single-handed  manage  any 
power— [applause  and  uproar] — but  I  will  say 
that  England  and  America  together  for 
religion  and  liberty — [A  voice  :  "  Soap,  soap," 
uproar,  and  great  applause] — are  a  match  for 
the  world.  [Applause ;  a  voice  :  "  They  don't 
want  any  more  soft  soap."]  Now,  gentlemen 
and  ladies — [A  voice  :  "  Sam  Slick  *' ;  and  an- 
other voice:  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  you 
please,"] — when  I  came  I  was  asked  whether  I 
would  answer  questions,  and  I  very  readily  con- 
sented to  do  so,  as  I  had  in  other  places;  but  I 
will  tell  you  it  was  because  I  expected  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  speaking  with  some  sort  of 
ease  and  quiet.  [A  voice  :  "  So  you  have."]  I 
have  for  an  hour  and  a  half  spoken  against  a 
storm — [Hear,  hear !  ] — and  you  yourselves  are 
witnesses  that,  by  the  interruption,  I  have  been 
obliged  to  strive  with  my  voice,  so  that  I  no 
longer  have  the  power  to  control  this  assembly. 
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[Applause.]  And  although  I  am  in  spirit  per- 
fectly willing  to  answer  any  question,  and  more 
than  glad  of  the  chance,  yet  I  am  by  this  very 
unnecessary  opposition  to-night  incapacitated 
physically  from  doing  it.  Ladies  and  gentle- 
men, I  bid  you  good -even  iijg/ 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 


THE  GETTYSBURGH  ADDRESS,  NOVEMBER  1 9,  1 863. 

Fourscore  and  seven  years  ago  our  fathers 
brought  forth  upon  this  continent  a  new  nation, 
conceived  in  liberty,  and  dedicated  to  the  pro- 
position that  all  men  are  created  equal.  Now 
we  are  engaged  in  a  great  civil  war,  testing 
whether  that  nation,  or  any  nation  so  conceived 
arid  so  dedicated,  can  long  endure.  We  are 
met  on  a  great  battle-field  of  that  war.  We 
have  come  to  dedicate  a  portion  of  that  field  as 
a  final  resting-place  for  those  who  here  gave 
their  lives  that  that  nation  might  live.  It  is 
altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we  should  do 
this.  But  in  a  larger  sense  we  cannot  dedicate, 
we  cannot  consecrate,  we  cannot  hallow  this 
ground.  The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who 
struggled  here,  have  consecrated  it  far  above 
our  power  to  add  or  detract.  The  world  will 
Httle  note,  nor  long  remember,  what  we  say 
here,  but  it  can  never  forget  what  they  did 
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here.  It  is  for  us,  the  living,  rather  to  be  dedi- 
cated here  to  the  unfinished  work  which  they 
who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  ad- 
vanced. It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated 
to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us,  that  from 
these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion 
to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  full 
measure  of  devotion ;  that  we  here  highly  re- 
solve that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in 
vain ;  that  this  nation,  under  God,  shall  have 
a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and  that  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people, 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 


ABRAHAM  LINCOLN.* 


SECOND    INAUGURAL    ADDRESS,  MARCH   4,    1 865.' 

Fellow-Countrymen  : 

At  this  second  appearing  to  take  the  oath  of 
the  Presidential  office,  there  is  less  occasion  for 
an  extended  address  than  there  was  at  first. 
Then  a  statement,  somewhat  in  detail,  of  a 
course  to  be  pursued  seemed  very  fitting  and 
proper.  Now,  at  the  expiration  of  four  years, 
during  which  public  declarations  have  been 
constantly  called  forth  on  every  point  and 
phase  of  the  great  contest  which  still  absorbs 
the  attention  and  engrosses  the  energies  of  the 
nation,  little  that  is  new  could  be  presented. 

The  progress  of  our  arms,  upon  which  all  else 
chiefly  depends,  is  as  well  known  to  the  public 
as  to  myself,  and  it  is,  I  trust,  reasonably  satis- 
factory and  encouraging  to  all.  With  high 
hope  for  the  future,  no  prediction  in  regard  to 
it  is  ventured. 

On  the  occasion  corresponding  to  this  four 
years  ago,  all  thoughts  were  anxiously  directed 
♦For  note  on  Lincoln,  see  Appendix,  p.  450. 
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to  an  impending  civil  war.  All  dreaded  it,  all 
sought  to  avoid  it.  While  the  inaugural  address 
was  being  delivered  from  this  place,  devoted  alto- 
gether to  saving  the  Union  without  war,  insur- 
gent agents  were  in  the  city  seeking  to  destroy 
it  with  war — seeking  to  dissolve  the  Union  and 
divide  the  effects  by  negotiation.  Both  parties 
deprecated  war,  but  one  of  them  would  make 
war  rather  than  let  the  nation  survive,  and  the 
other  would  accept  war  rather  than  let  it  perish, 
and  the  war  came.  One  eighth  of  the  whole 
population  were  colored  slaves,  not  distributed 
generally  over  the  Union,  but  localized  in  the 
Southern  part  of  it.  These  slaves  constituted  a 
peculiar  and  powerful  interest.  All  knew  that 
this  interest  was  somehow  the  cause  of  the  war. 
To  strengthen,  perpetuate,  and  extend  this 
interest  was  the  object  for  which  the  insurgents 
would  rend  the  Union  by  war,  while  the  govern- 
ment claimed  no  right  to  do  more  than  to 
restrict  the  territorial  enlargement  of  it. 
-'  Neither  party  expected  for  the  war  the  mag- 
nitude or  the  duration  which  it  has  already  at- 
tained. Neither  anticipated  that  the  cause  of 
the  conflict  might  cease  when,  or  even  before 
the  conflict  itself  should  cease.  Each  looked 
for  an  easier  triumph,  and  a  result  less  funda- 
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mental  and  astounding.  Both  read  the  same 
Bible  and  pray  to  the  same  God,  and  each  in- 
vokes His  aid  against  the  other.  It  may  seem 
strange  that  any  men  should  dare  to  ask  a  just 
God's  assistance  in  wringing  their  bread  from 
the  sweat  of  other  men's  faces,  but  let  us  judge 
not,  that  we  be  not  judged.  The  prayer  of 
both  could  not  be  answered.  That  of  neither 
has  been  answered  fully.  /The  Almighty  has 
His  own  purposes.  Woe  unto  the  world  be- 
cause of  offences,  for  it  must  needs  be  that 
offences  come,  but  woe  to  that  man  by  whom 
the  offence  cometh.  If  we  shall  suppose  that 
American  slavery  is  one  of  those  offences  which, 
in  the  providence  of  God,  must  needs  come, 
but  which  having  continued  through  His  ap- 
pointed time,  He  now  wills  to  remove,  and  that 
He  gives  to  both  North  and  South  this  terrible 
war  as  the  woe  due  to  those  by  whom  the  of- 
fence came,'  shall  we  discern  there  any  depar- 
ture from  those  Divine  attributes  which  the 
believers  in  a  living  God  always  ascribe  to 
Him  ?  Fondly  do  we  hope,  fervently  do  we 
pray,  that  this  mighty  scourge  of  war  may 
speedily  pass  away.  Yet  if  God  wills  that  it 
continu>e  until  all  the  wealth  piled  by  the  bonds- 
man's  two   hundred  and  fifty  years   of  unre- 
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quited  toil  shall  be  sunk,  and  until  every  drop 
of  blood  drawn  with  the  lash  shall  be  paid  by 
another  drawn  with  the  sword,  as  was  said  three 
thousand  years  ago,  so  still  it  must  be  said,  that 
the  judgments  of  the  Lord  are  true  and  right- 
eous altogether. 

With  malice  toward  none,  with  charity  for 
all,  with  firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives  us 
to  see  the  right,  let  us  finish  the  work  we  are 
in,  to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds,  to  care  for 
him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle,  and  for 
his  widow  and  his  orphans,  to  do  all  which  may 
achieve  and  cherish  a  just  and  a  lasting  peace 
among  ourselves  and  with  all  nations. 


HENRY  WINTER  DAVIS,* 

OF    MARYLAND.^ 

(born  1817,  DIED  1865.) 


ON     RECONSTRUCTION  ;       THE     FIRST     REPUBLICAN 

THEORY  ;    HOUSE    OF    REPRESENTATIVES, 

MARCH    22,    l864.« 

Mr.  Speaker  : 

The  bill  which  I  am  directed  by  the  com- 
mittee on  the  rebellious  States  to  report  is  one 
which  provides  for  the  restoration  of  civil  gov- 
ernment in  States  whose  governments  have 
been  overthrown.  It  prescribes  such  conditions 
as  will  secure  not  only  civil  government  to  the 
people  of  the  rebellious  States,  but  will  also 
secure  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  per- 
manent peace  after  the  suppression  of  the  re- 
bellion. The  bill  challenges  the  support  of  all 
who  consider  slavery  the  cause  of  the  rebellion, 
and  that  in  it  the  embers  of  rebellion  will 
always  smoulder ;  of  those  who  think  that  free- 

*  For  notes  on  Davis,  see  Appendix,  p.  450, 
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dom  and  permanent  peace  are  inseparable,  and 
who  are  determined,  so  far  as  their  constitu- 
tional authority  will  allow  them,  to  secure  these 
fruits  by  adequate  legislation.  *  *  *'  It  is 
entitled  to  the  support  of  all  gentlemen  upon 
this  side  of  the  House,  whatever  their  views 
may  be  of  the  nature  of  the  rebellion,  and  the 
relation  in  which  it  has  placed  the  people  and 
States  in  rebellion  toward  the  United  States ; 
not  less  of  those  who  think  that  the  rebellion 
has  placed  the  citizens  of  the  rebel  States 
beyond  the  protection  of  the  Constitution,  and 
that  Congress,  therefore,  has  supreme  power 
over  them  as  conquered  enemies,  than  "of  that 
other  class  who  think  that  they  have  not  ceased 
to  be  citizens  and  States  of  the  United  States, 
though  incapable  of  exercising  political  privi- 
leges under  the  Constitution,  but  that  Congress 
is  charged  with  a  high  political  power  by  the 
Constitution  to  guarantee  republican  govern- 
ments in  the  States,  and  that  this  is  the  proper 
time  and  the  proper  mode  of  exercising  it.  It 
is  also  entitled  to  the  favorable  consideration 
of  gentlemen  upon  the  other  side  of  the  House 
who  honestly  and  deliberately  express  their 
judgment  that  slavery  is  dead.  To  them  it 
puts  the  question  whether  it  is  not  advisable  to 
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bury  it  out  of  sight,  that  its  ghost  may  no 
longer  stalk  abroad  to  frighten  us  from  our  pro- 
priety.   *   *   *  * 

What  is  the  nature  of  this  case  with  which 
we  have  to  deal,  the  evil  we  must  remedy,  the 
danger  we  must  avert  ?  In  other  words,  what 
is  that  monster  of  political  wrong  which  is 
called  secession  ?  It  is  not,  Mr.  Speaker,  domes- 
tic violence,  within  the  meaning  of  that  clause 
of  the  Constitution,  for  the  violence  was  the 
act  of  the  people  of  those  States  through  their 
governments,  and  was  the  offspring  of  their  free 
and  unforced  will.  It  is  not  invasion,  in  the 
meaning  of  the  Constitution,  for  no  State  has 
been  invaded  against  the  will  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State  by  any  power  except  the 
United  States  marching  to  overthrow  the 
usurpers  of  its  territory.  It  is,  therefore,  the 
act  of  the  people  of  the  States,  carrying  with  it 
all  the  consequences  of  such  an  act.  And  there- 
fore it  must  be  either  a  legal  revolution,  which 
makes  them  independent,  and  makes  of  the 
United  States  a  foreign  country,  or  it  is  a 
usurpation  against  the  authority  of  the  United 
States,  the  erection  of  governments  which  do 
not  recognize  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  the  Constitution  does  not  recog- 
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nize,  and,  therefore,  not  republican  govern- 
ments of  the  States  in  rebellion.  The  latter  is 
the  view  which  all  parties  take  of  it.  I  do  not 
understand  that  any  gentleman  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House  says  that  any  rebel  govern- 
ment which  does  not  recognize  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  which  is  not 
recognized  by  Congress,  is  a  State  government 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution.  Still 
less  can  it  be  said  that  there  is  a  State  govern- 
ment, republican  or  unrepublican,  in  the  State 
of  Tennessee,  where  there  is  no  government 
of  any  kind,  no  civil  authority,  no  organized 
form  of  administration  except  that  represented 
by  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  obeying  the 
will  and  under  the  orders  of  the  military  officer 
in  command.  -5^  *  **  Those  that  are  here 
represented  are  the  only  governments  existing 
within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  Those 
that  are  not  here  represented  are  not  govern- 
ments of  the  States,  republican  under  the  Con- 
stitution. And  if  they  be  not,  then  they  are 
military  usurpations,  inaugurated  as  the  per- 
manent governments  of  the  States,  contrary  to 
the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  arrayed  in  arms 
against  the  Government  of  the  United  States ; 
and  it  is  the  duty,  the  first  and  highest  duty,  of 
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the  government  to  suppress  and  expel  them. 
Congress  must  either  expel  or  recognize  and 
support  them.  If  it  do  not  guarantee  them,  it 
is  bound  to  expel  them  ;  and  they  who  are  not 
ready  to  suppress  are  bound  to  recognize  them." 

We  are  now  engaged  in  suppressing  a  military 
usurpation  of  the  authority  of  the  State  gov- 
ernments. When  that  shall  have  been  accom- 
plished, there  will  be  no  form  of  State  authority 
in  existence  which  Congress  can  recognize. 
Our  success  will  be  the  overthrow  of  all  sem- 
blance of  government  in  the  rebel  States.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  is  then  in 
fact  the  only  government  existing  in  those 
States,  and  it  is  there  charged  to  guarantee 
them  republican  governments. 

What  jurisdiction  does  the  duty  of  guaran- 
teeing a  republican  government  confer  under 
such  circumstances  upon  Congress  ?  What 
right  does  it  give?  What  laws  may  it  pass? 
What  objects  may  it  accomplish  ?  What  con- 
ditions may  it  insist  upon,  and  what  judgment 
may  it  exercise  in  determining  what  it  will  do  ? 
The  duty  of  guaranteeing  carries  with  it  the 
right  to  pass  all  laws  necessary  and  proper  to 
guarantee.  The  duty  of  guaranteeing  means 
the  duty  to  accomplish  the  result.     It  means 
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that  the  republican  government  shall  exist. 
It  means  that  every  opposition  to  republican 
government  shall  be  put  down.  It  means  that 
every  thing  inconsistent  with  the  permanent 
continuance  of  republican  government  shall  be 
weeded  out.  It  places  in  the  hands  of  Con- 
gress to  say  what  is  and  what  is  not,  with  all 
the  light  of  experience  and  all  the  lessons  of 
the  past,  inconsistent,  in  its  judgment,  with  the 
permanent  continuance  of  republican  govern- 
ment; and  if,  in  its  judgment,  any  form  of 
policy  is  radically  and  inherently  inconsistent 
with  the  permanent  and  enduring  peace  of  the 
country,  with  the  permanent  supremacy  of  re- 
publican government,  and  it  have  the  manliness 
to  say  so,  there  is  no  power,  judicial  or  executive, 
in  the  United  States  that  can  even  question 
this  judgment  but  the  people;  and  they  can  do 
it  only  by  sending  other  Representatives  here 
to  undo  our  work.  The  very  language  of  the 
Constitution,  and  the  necessary  logic  of  the 
case,  involve  that  consequence.  The  denial  of 
the  right  of  secession  means  that  all  the  terri- 
tory of  the  United  States  shall  remain  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Constitution.  If  there 
can  be  no  State  government  which  does  not 
recognize    the    Constitution,   and    which    the 
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authorities  of  the  United  States  do  not  recog- 
nize, then  there  are  these  alternatives,  and 
these  only :  the  rebel  States  must  be  governed 
by  Congress  till  they  submit  and  form  a  State 
government  under  the  Constitution ;  or  Con- 
gress must  recognize  State  governments  which 
do  not  recognize  either  Congress  or  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States ;  or  there  must  be 
an  entire  absence  of  all  government  in  the  rebel 
States — and  that  is  anarchy.  To  recognize  a 
government  which  does  not  recognize  the  Con- 
stitution is  absurd,  for  a  government  is  not  a 
constitution ;  and  the  recognition  of  a  State 
government  means  the  acknowledgment  of  men 
as  governors  and  legislators  and  judges,  actually 
invested  with  power  to  make  laws,  to  judge  of 
crimes,  to  convict  the  citizens  of  other  States, 
to  demand  the  surrender  of  fugitives  from 
justice,  to  arm  and  command  the  militia,  to 
require  the  United  States  to  repress  all  opposi- 
tion to  its  authority,  and  to  protect  it  against 
invasion — against  our  own  armies ;  whose  Sena- 
tors and  Representatives  are  entitled  to  seats 
in  Congress,  and  whose  electoral  votes  must  be 
counted  in  the  election  of  the  President  of  a 
government  which  they  disown  and  defy.  To 
accept  the  alternative  of  anarchy  as  the  consti- 
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tutional  condition  of  a  State  is  to  assert  the 
failure  of  the  Constitution  and  the  end  of 
republican  government.  Until,  therefore,  Con- 
gress recognize  a  State  government,  organized 
under  its  auspices,  there  is  no  government  in 
the  rebel  States  except  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress. *  *  *^  When  military  opposition  shall 
have  been  suppressed,  not  merely  paralyzed, 
driven  into  a  corner,  pushed  back,  but  gone, 
the  horrid  vision  of  civil  war  vanished  from  the 
South,  then  call  upon  the  people  to  reorganize 
in  their  own  way,  subject  to  the  conditions  that 
we  think  essential  to  our  permanent  peace,  and 
to  prevent  the  revival  hereafter  of  the  rebellion 
— a  republican  government  in  the  form  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  can  agree  to. 

Now,  for  that  purpose  there  are  three  modes 
indicated.  One  is  to  remove  the  cause  of  the 
war  by  an  alteration  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  prohibiting  slavery  everywhere 
within  its  limits.  That,  sir,  goes  to  the  root  of 
the  matter,  and  should  consecrate  the  nation's 
triumph.  But  there  are  thirty-four  States ; 
three  fourths  of  them  would  be  twenty-six.  I 
believe  there  are  twenty-five  States  represented 
in  this  Congress ;  so  that  we  on  that  basis  can- 
not change  the  Constitution.     It  is,  therefore. 
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a  condition  precedent  in  that  view  of  the  case 
that  more  States  shall  have  governments  organ- 
ized within  them.  If  it  be  assumed  that  the 
basis  of  calculation  shall  be  three  fourths  of  the 
States  now  represented  in  Congress,  I  agree  to 
that  construction  of  the  Constitution.  *  *  *  " 
But,  under  any  circumstances,  even  upon  that  ba- 
sis it  will  be  difficult  to  find  three  fourths  of  the 
States,  with  New  Jersey,  or  Kentucky,  or  Mary- 
land, or  Delaware,  or  other  States  that  might 
be  mentioned,  opposed  to  it,  under  existing 
auspices,  to  adopt  such  a  clause  of  the  Consti- 
tution after  we  shall  have  agreed  to  it.  If 
adopted  it  still  leaves  all  laws  necessary  to  the 
ascertainment  of  the  will  of  the  people,  and  all 
restrictions  on  the  return  to  power  of  the  lead- 
ers of  the  rebellion,  wholly  unprovided  for. 
The  amendment  of  the  Constitution  meets  my 
hearty  approval,  but  it  is  not  a  remedy  for  the 
evils  we  must  deal  with. 

The  next  plan  is  that  inaugurated  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  the  procla- 
mation of  the  8th  December  (1863),  called  the 
amnesty  proclamation.'  That  proposes  no  guar- 
dianship of  the  United  States  over  the  reorgani- 
zation of  the  governments,  no  law  to  prescribe 
who  shall  vote,  no  civil  functionaries  to  see  that 
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the  law  IS  faithfully  executed,  no  supervising 
authority  to  control  and  judge  of  the  election. 
But  if  in  any  manner  by  the  toleration  of  mar- 
tial law,  lately  proclaimed  the  fundamental  law, 
under  the  dictation  of  any  military  authority, 
or  under  the  prescription  of  a  provost  marshal, 
something  in  the  form  of  a  government  shall  be 
presented,  represented  to  rest  on  the  votes  of 
one  tenth  of  the  population,  the  President  will 
recognize  that,  provided  it  does  not  contravene 
the  proclamation  of  freedom  and  the  laws  of  Con- 
gress; and  to  secure  that  an  oath  is  exacted. 
There  is  no  guaranty  of  law  to  watch  over  the 
organization  of  that  government."  It  may  be 
recognized  by  the  military  power,  and  not  rec- 
ognized by  the  civil  power,  so  that  it  would 
have  a  doubtful  existence,  half  civil  and  half 
military,  neither  a  temporary  government  by 
law  of  Congress  nor  a  State  government,  some- 
thing as  unknown  to  the  Constitution  as  the 
rebel  government  that  refuses  to  recognize  it." 
The  only  prescription  is  that  it  shall  not  con- 
travene the  provisions  of  the  proclamation. 
Sir,  if  that  proclamation  be  valid,  then  we  are 
relieved  from  all  trouble  on  that  score.  But  if 
that  proclamation  be  not  valid,  then  the  oath  to 
support  it  is  without   legal   sanction,    for  the 
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President  can  ask  no  man  to  bind  himself  by  an 
oath  to  support  an  unfounded  proclamation  or 
an  unconstitutional  law  even  for  a  moment,  still 
less  after  it  shall  have  been  declared  void  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  *  *  *  " 
By  the  bill  we  propose  to  preclude  the  judicial 
question  by  the  solution  of  a  political  ques- 
tion. How  so?  By  the  paramount  power  of 
Congress  to  reorganize  governments  in  those 
States,  to  impose  such  conditions  as  it  thinks 
necessary  to  secure  the  permanence  of  republi- 
can government,  to  refuse  to  recognize  any 
governments  there  which  do  not  prohibit  slavery 
forever.  Ay,  gentlemen,  take  the  responsi- 
bility to  say  in  the  face  of  those  who  clamor  for 
the  speedy  recognition  of  governments  toler- 
ating slavery,  that  the  safety  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  is  the  supreme  law  ;  that 
their  will  is  the  supreme  rule  of  law,  and  that 
we  are  authorized  to  pronounce  their  will  on 
this  subject.  Take  the  responsibility  to  say 
that  we  will  revise  the  judgments  of  our  ances- 
tors ;  that  we  have  experience  written  in  blood 
which  they  had  not ;  that  we  find  now  what 
they  darkly  doubted,  that  slavery  is  really,  radi- 
cally inconsistent  with  the  permanence  of  re- 
publican governments  ;  and  that  being  charged 
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by  the  supreme  law  of  the  land  on  our  con- 
science and  judgment  to  guarantee,  that  is  to 
continue,  maintain  and  enforce,  if  it  exist,  to 
institute  and  restore,  when  overthrown,  repub- 
lican government  throughout  the  broad  limits 
of  the  republic,  we  will  weed  out  every  element 
of  their  poHcy  which  we  think  incompatible 
with  its  permanence  and  endurance.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  bill  is  to  preclude  the  judicial  ques- 
tion of  the  validity  and  effect  of  the  President's 
proclamation  by  the  decision  of  the  political 
authority  in  reorganizing  the  State  govern- 
ments. It  makes  the  rule  of  decision  the  pro- 
visions of  the  State  constitution,  which,  when 
recognized  by  Congress,  can  be  questioned  in 
no  court ;  and  it  adds  to  the  authority  of  the 
proclamation  the  sanction  of  Congress.  If 
gentlemen  say  that  the  Constitution  does  not 
bear  that  construction,  we  will  go  before  the 
people  of  the  United  States  on  that  question, 
and  by  their  judgment  we  will  abide." 
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ON  RECONSTRUCTION  ;    THE   DEMOCRATIC    THEORY  ; 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  MAY  4,   1 864.' 

The  gentleman '[Mr.  H.  W.  Davis]  maintains 
two  propositions,  which  lie  at  the  very  basis  of 
his  views  on  this  subject.  He  has  explained 
them  to  the  House,  and  enforced  them  on 
other  occasions.  He  maintains  that,  by  reason 
of  their  secession,  the  seceded  States  and  their 
citizens  "  have  not  ceased  to  be  citizens  and 
States  of  the  United  States,  though  incapable 
of  exercising  political  privileges  under  the  Con- 
stitution, but  that  Congress  is  charged  with  a 
high  political  power  by  the  Constitution  to 
guarantee  republican  government  in  the  States, 
and  that  this  is  the  proper  time  and  the  proper 
mode  of  exercising  it.'*  This  act  of  revolution 
on  the  part  of  the  seceding  States  has  evoked 
the  most  extraordinary  theories  upon  the  rela- 
•  For  notes  on  Pendleton,  see  Appendix,  p.  456. 
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tions  of  the  States  to  the  Federal  Government. 
This  theory  of  the  gentleman  is  one  of  them. 

The  ratification  of  the  Constitution  by  Vir- 
ginia established  the  relation  between  herself 
and  the  Federal  Government ;  it  created  the 
link  between  her  and  all  the  States;  it  an- 
nounced her  assumption  of  the  duties,  her  title 
to  the  rights,  of  the  confederating  States ;  it 
proclaimed  her  interest  in,  her  power  over,  her 
obedience  to,  the  common  agent  of  all  the 
States.  If  Virginia  had  never  ordained  that 
ratification,  she  would  have  been  an  indepen- 
dent State ;  the  Constitution  would  have  been 
as  perfect  and  the  union  between  the  ratifying 
States  would  have  been  as  complete  as  they 
now  are.  Virginia 'repeals  that  ordinance,  an- 
nuls that  bond  of  union,  breaks  that  link  of 
confederation.  She  repeals  but  a  single  law, 
repeals  it  by  the  action  of  a  sovereign  conven- 
tion, leaves  her  constitution,  her  laws,  her  politi- 
cal and  social  polity  untouched.  And  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  tells  us  that  the 
effect  of  this  repeal  is  not  to  destroy  the  vigor 
of  that  law,  but  to  subvert  the  State  govern- 
ment, and  to  render  the  citizens  "  incapable  of 
exercising  political  privileges  "  ;  that  the  Union 
remains,  but  that  one  party  to  it  has  thereby 
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lost  its  corporate  existence,  and  the  other  has 
advanced  to  the  control  and  goyernment  of  it. 

Sir,  this  cannot  be.  Gentlemen  must  not 
palter  in  a  double  sense.  These  acts  of  seces- 
sion are  either  valid  or  invalid.  If  they  are 
valid,  they  separated  the  State  from  the  Union. 
If  they  are  invalid,  they  are  void;  they  have 
no  effect  ;  the  State  officers  who  act  upon 
them  are  rebels  to  the  Federal  Government ; 
the  States  are  not  destroyed ;  their  consti- 
tutions are  not  abrogated ;  their  officers  are 
committing  illegal  acts,  for  which  they  are 
liable  to  punishment ;  the  States  have  never 
left  the  Union,  but,  as  soon  as  their  officers 
shall  perform  their  duties  or  other  officers 
shall  assume  their  places,  will  again  perform 
the  duties  imposed,  and  enjoy  the  privileges 
conferred,  by  the  Federal  compact,  and  this 
not  by  virtue  of  a  new  ratification  of  the  Con- 
stitution, nor  a  new  admission  by  the  Federal 
Government,  but  by  virtue  of  the  original  rati- 
fication, and  the  constant,  uninterrupted  main- 
tenance of  position  in  the  Federal  Union  since 
that  date. 

Acts  of  secession  are  not  invalid  to  destroy 
the  Union,  and  valid  to  destroy  the  State  gov- 
ernments and  the  political  privileges  of  their 
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citizens.  We  have  heard  much  of  the  twofold 
relations  which  citizens  of  the  seceded  States 
may  hold  to  the  Federal  Government — that 
they  may  be  at  once  belligereats  and  rebellious 
citizens.  I  believe  there  are  some  judicial  de- 
cisions to  that  effect.  Sir,  it  is  impossible. 
The  Federal  Government  may  possibly  have 
the  right  to  elect  in  which  relation  it  will  deal 
with  them ;  it  cannot  deal  at  one  and  the  same 
time  in  inconsistent  relations.  Belligerents, 
being  captured,  are  entitled  to  be  treated  as 
prisoners  of  war  ;  rebellious  citizens  are  liable  to 
be  hanged.  The  private  property  of  belligerents, 
according  to  the  rules  of  modern  war,  shall  not 
be  taken  without  compensation  ;  the  property 
of  rebellious  citizens  is  liable  to  confiscation. 
Belligerents  are  not  amenable  to  the  local  crim- 
inal law,  nor  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts 
which  administer  it ;  rebellious  citizens  are,  and 
the  officers  are  bound  to  enforce  the  law  and 
exact  the  penalty  of  its  infraction.  The  seceded 
States  are  either  in  the  Union  or  out  of  it.  If 
in  the  Union,  their  constitutions  are  untouched, 
their  State  governments  are  maintained,  their 
citizens  are  entitled  to  all  political  rights,  ex- 
cept so  far  as  they  may  be  deprived  of  them 
by  the  criminal  law  which  they  have  infracted. 
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This  seems  incomprehensible  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland.  In  his  view,  the  whole 
State  government  centres  in  the  men  who  ad- 
minister it,  so  that,  when  they  administer  it  un- 
wisely, or  put  it  in  antagonism  to  the  Federal 
Government,  the  State  government  is  dissolved, 
the  State  constitution  is  abrogated,  and  the  State 
is  left,  in  fact  and  in  form,  de  jure  and  de  facto ^  in 
anarchy,  except  so  far  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment may  rightfully  intervene.  *  *  -3^"  I  submit 
that  these  gentlemen  do  not  see  with  their 
usual  clearness  of  vision.  If,  by  a  plague  or 
other  visitation  of  God,  every  officer  of  a  State 
government  should  at  the  same  moment  die,  so 
that  not  a  single  person  clothed  with  official 
power  should  remain,  would  the  State  govern- 
ment be  destroyed  ?  Not  at  all.  For  the  mo- 
ment it  would  not  be  administered  ;  but  as  soon 
as  officers  were  elected,  and  assumed  their  re- 
spective duties,  it  would  be  instantly  in  full 
force  and  vigor. 

If  these  States  are  out  of  the  Union,  their 
State  governments  are  still  in  force,  unless 
otherwise  changed;  their  citizens  are  to  the 
Federal  Government  as  foreigners,  and  it  has  in 
relation  to  them  the  same  rights,  and  none 
other,  as  it    had   in    relation    to   British   sub- 
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jects  in  the  war  of  181 2,  or  to  the  Mexicans  in 
1846.  Whatever  may  be  the  true  relation  of 
the  seceding  States,  the  Federal  Government 
derives  no  power  in  relation  to  them  or  their 
citizens  from  the  provision  of  the  Constitution 
now  under  consideration,  but,  in  the  one  case, 
derives  all  its  power  from  the  duty  of  enforcing 
the  "  supreme  law  of  the  land,"  and  in  the  other, 
from  the  power  "  to  declare  war/* 

The  second  proposition  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  is  this — I  use  his  language: 
*'  That  clause  vests  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  a  plenary,  supreme,  unlimited 
political  jurisdiction,  paramount  over  courts, 
subject  only  to  the  judgment  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  embracing  within  its  scope 
every  legislative  measure  necessary  and  proper 
to  make  it  effectual ;  and  what  is  necessary  and 
proper  the  Constitution  refers  in  the  first  place 
to  our  judgment,  subject  to  no  revision  but  that 
of  the  people.** 

The  gentleman  states  his  case  too  strongly. 
The  duty  imposed  on  Congress  is  doubtless  im- 
portant, but  Congress  has  no  right  to  use  a 
means  of  performing  it  forbidden  by  the  Con- 
stitution, no  matter  how  necessary  or  proper  it 
might  be  thought  to  be.     But,  sir,  this  doctrine 
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is  monstrous.  It  has  no  foundation  in  th^  Con- 
stitution. It  subjects  all  the  States  to  the  will 
of  Congress ;  it  places  their  institutions  at  the 
feet  of  Congress.  It  creates  in  Congress  an  ab- 
solute, unqualified  despotism.  It  asserts  the 
power  of  Congress  in  changing  the  State  gov- 
ernments to  be  "  plenary,  supreme,  unlimited," 
"  subject  only  to  revision  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States.**  The  rights  of  the  people  of 
the  State  are  nothing;  their  will  is  nothing. 
Congress  first  decides ;  the  people  of  the  whole 
Union  revise.  My  own  State  of  Ohio  is  liable  at 
any  moment  to  be  called  in  question  for  her 
constitution.  She  does  not  permit  negroes  to 
vote.  If  this  doctrine  be  true.  Congress  may  de- 
cide that  this  exclusion  is  anti-republican,  and  by 
force  of  arms  abrogate  that  constitution  and  set 
up  another,  permitting  negroes  to  vote.  From 
that  decision  of  Congress  there  is  no  appeal  to 
the  people  of  Ohio,  but  only  to  the  people  of 
New  York  and  Massachusetts  and  Wisconsin^ 
at  the  election  of  representatives,  and,  if  a 
majority  cannot  be  elected  to  reverse  the  de- 
cision, the  people  of  Ohio  must  submit.  Woe 
be  to  the  day  when  that  doctrine  shall  be  estab- 
lished, for  from  its  centralized  despotism  we 
will  aoneal  to  the  sword  ! 
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Sir,^  the  rights  of  the  States  were  the  founda^ 
tion  corners  of  the  confederation.  The  Con- 
stitution recognized  them,  -maintained  them, 
provided  for  their  perpetuation.  Our  fathers 
thought  them  the  safeguard  of  our  liberties. 
They  have  proved  so.  They  have  reconciled 
liberty  with  empire ;  they  have  reconciled  the 
freedom  of  the  individual  with  the  increase  of 
our  magnificent  domain.  They  are  the  test,  the 
touchstone,  the  security  of  our  liberties.  This 
bill,  and  the  avowed  doctrine  of  its  supporters, 
sweeps  them  all  instantly  away.  It  substitutes 
despotism  for  self-government — despotism  the 
more  severe  because  vested  in  a  numerous  Con- 
gress elected  by  a  people  who  may  not  feel  the 
exercise  of  its  power.  It  subverts  the  govern- 
ment, destroys  the  confederation,  and  erects  a 
tyranny  on  the  ruins  of  republican  governments. 
It  creates  unity — it  destroys  liberty;  it  main- 
tains integrity  of  territory,  but  destroys  the 
rights  of  the  citizen,* 
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A  CANDID  examination  of  the  power  and 
proper  principles  of  reconstruction  can  be  ofifen- 
sive  to  no  one,  and  may  possibly  be  profitable 
by  exciting  inquiry.  One  of  the  suggestions 
of  the  message  which  we  are  now  considering 
has  special  reference  to  this.  Perhaps  it  is  the 
principle  most  interesting  to  the  people  at  this 
time.  The  President  assumes,  what  no  one 
doubts,  that  the  late  rebel  States  have  lost 
their  constitutional  relations  to  the  Union,  and 
are  incapable  of  representation  in  Congress, 
except  by  permission  of  the  Government.  It 
matters  but  little,  with  this  admission,  whether 

♦For  notes  on  Stevens,  see  Appendix,  p.  458. 
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you  call  them  States  out  of  the  Union,  and 
now  conquered  territories,  or  assert  that  be- 
cause the  Constitution  forbids  them  to  do  what 
they  did  do,  that  they  are  therefore  only  dead 
as  to  all  national  and  political  action,  and  will 
remain  so  until  the  Government  shall  breathe 
into  them  the  breath  of  life  anew  and  permit 
them  to  occupy  their  former  position.  In 
other  words,  that  they  are  not  out  of  the 
Union,  but  are  only  dead  carcasses  lying  within 
the  Union.  In  either  case,  it  is  very  plain  that 
it  requires  the  action  of  Congress  to  enable 
them  to  form  a  State  government  and  send 
representatives  to  Congress.  Nobody,  I  be- 
lieve, pretends  that  with  their  old  constitutions 
and  frames  of  government  they  can  be  per- 
mitted to  claim  their  old  rights  under  the  Con- 
stitution. They  have  torn  their  constitutional 
States  into  atoms,  and  built  on  their  founda- 
tions fabrics  of  a  totally  difTerent  character. 
Dead  men  cannot  raise  themselves.  Dead 
States  cannot  restore  their  own  existence  "  as 
it  was."  Whose  especial  duty  is  it  to  do  it  ? 
In  whom  does  the  Constitution  place  the 
power?  Not  in  the  judicial  branch  of  Govern- 
ment, for  it  only  adjudicates  and  does  not  pre- 
scribe laws.     Not  in  the  Executive,  for  he  only 
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executes  and  cannot  make  laws.  Not  in  the 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  armies,  for  he  can 
only  hold  them  under  military  rule  until  the 
sovereign  legislative  power  of  the  conqueror 
shall  give  them  law. 

There  is  fortunately  no  difficulty  in  solving 
the  question.  There  are  two  provisions  in  the 
Constitution,  under  one  of  which  the  case  must 
fall.     The  fourth  article  says : 

"  New  States  may  be  admitted  by  the  Con- 
gress into  this  Union." 

In  my  judgment  this  is  the  controlling  pro- 
vision in  this  case.  Unless  the  law  of  nations 
is  a  dead  letter,  the  late  war  between  two 
acknowledged  belligerents  severed  their  original 
compacts,  and  broke  all  the  ties  that  bound 
them  together.  The  future  condition  of  the 
conquered  power  depends  on  the  will  of  the 
conqueror.  They  must  come  in  as  new  States 
or  remain  as  conquered  provinces.  Congress 
— the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  President — is  the 
only  power  that  can  act  in  the  matter.  But 
suppose,  as  some  dreaming  theorists  imagine, 
that  these  States  have  nevei-  been  out  of  the 
Union,  but  have  only  destroyed  their  State 
governments  so  as  to  be  incapable  of  political 
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action  ;  then  the  fourth  section  of  the  fourth 
article  applies,  which  says : 

**  The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every 
State  in  this  Union  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment." 

Who  is  the  United  States?  Not  the  judi- 
ciary ;  not  the  President ;  but  the  sovereign 
power  of  the  people,  exercised  through  their 
representatives  in  Congress,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Executive.  It  means  the  political 
Government — the  concurrent  action  of  both 
branches  of  Congress  and  the  Executive.  The 
separate  action  of  each  amounts  to  nothing, 
either  in  admitting  new  States  or  guaranteeing 
republican  governments  to  lapsed  or  outlawed 
States.  Whence  springs  the  preposterous  idea 
that  either  the  President,  or  the  Senate,  or  the 
House  of  Representatives,  acting  separately, 
can  determine  the  right  of  States  to  send 
members  or  Senators  to  the  Congress  of  the 
Union? 

To  prove  that  they  are  and  for  four  years 
have  been  out  of  the  Union  for  all  legal  pur- 
poses, and,  being  now  conquered,  subject  to 
the  absolute  disposal  of  Congress,  I  will  sug- 
gest a  few  ideas  and  adduce  a  few  authorities. 
If     the    so-called     "  confederate     States     of 
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America "  were  art  independent  belligerent, 
and  were  so  acknowledged  by  the  United  States 
and  by  Europe,  or  had  assumed  and  maintained 
an  attitude  which  entitled  them  to  be  consid- 
ered and  treated  as  a  belligerent,  then,  during 
such  time,  they  were  precisely  in  the  condition 
of  a  foreign  nation  with  whom  we  were  at  war; 
nor  need  their  independence  as  a  nation  be 
acknowledged  by  us  to  produce  that  effect. 


After  such  clear  and  repeated  decisions  it  is 
something  worse  than  ridiculous  to  hear  men 
of  respectable  standing  attempting  to  nullify 
the  law  of  nations,  and  declare  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  error,  because, 
as  the  Constitution  forbids  it,  the  States  could 
not  go  out  of  the  Union  in  fact.  A  respectable 
gentleman  was  lately  reciting  this  argument, 
when  he  suddenly  stopped  and  said,  **  Did  you 
hear  of  that  atrocious  murder  committed  in 
our  town?  A  rebel  deliberately  murdered  a 
Government  official."  The  person  addressed 
said,  "  I  think  you  are  mistaken."  "  How  so? 
I  saw  it  myself."  "  You  are  wrong,  no  murder 
was  or  could  be  committed,  for  the  law  forbids 
it," 
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The  theory  that  the  rebel  States,  for  four 
years  a  separate  power  and  without  representa- 
tion in  Congress,  were  all  the  time  here  in  the 
Union,  is  a  good  deal  less  ingenious  and  re- 
spectable than  the  metaphysics  of  Berkeley, 
which  proved  that  neither  the  world  nor  any 
human  being  was  in  existence.  If  this  theory 
were  simply  ridiculous  it  could  be  forgiven ; 
but  its  effect  is  deeply  injurious  to  the  stability 
of  the  nation.  I  cannot  doubt  that  the  late 
confederate  States  are  out  of  the  Union  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  for  which  the  conqueror 
may  choose  so  to  consider  them. 

*  *  *         *  *  *  *  4 

But  suppose  these  powerful  but  now  sub- 
dued belligerents,  instead  of  being  out  of  the 
Union,  are  merely  destroyed,  and  are  now  lying 
about,  a  dead  corpse,  or  with  animation  so  sus- 
pended as  to  be  incapable  of  action,  and  wholly 
unable  to  heal  themselves  by  any  unaided 
movements  of  their  own.  Then  they  may 
fall  under  the  provision  of  the  Constitution, 
which  says  "  The  United  States  shall  guarantee 
to  every  State  in  the  Union  a  republican  form 
of  government."  Under  that  power,  can  the 
judiciary,  or  the  President,  or  the  Commander- 
in-Chief  of  the  Army,  or  the  Senate  or  House 
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of  Representatives,  acting  separately,  restore 
them  to  life  and  readmit  them  into  the  Union? 
I  insist  that  if  each  acted  separately,  though 
the  action  of  each  was  identical  with  all  the 
others,  it  would  amount  to  nothing.  Nothing 
but  the  joint  action  of  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress and  the  concurrence  of  the  President 
could  do  it.  If  the  Senate  admitted  their  Sena- 
tors, and  the  House  their  members,  it  would 
have  no  effect  on  the  future  action  of  Congress. 
The  Fortieth  Congress  might  reject  both.  Such 
is  the  ragged  record  of  Congress  for,  the  last 
four  years. 

*  *  *  *  *  *  *  6 

Congress  alone  can  do  it.  But  Congress  does 
not  mean  the  Senate,  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  President,  all  acting  severally. 
Their  joint  action  constitutes  Congress.  Hence 
a  law  of  Congress  must  be  passed  before  any 
new  State  can  be  admitted,  or  any  dead  ones 
revived.  Until  then  no  member  can  be  law- 
fully admitted  into  either  House.  Hence  it 
appears  with  how  little  knowledge  of  constitu- 
tional law  each  branch  is  urged  to  admit  mem- 
bers separately  from  these  destroyed  States. 
The  provision  that  "  each  House  shall  be  the 
judge  of  the  elections,  returns,  and  qualifica- 
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tions  of  its  own  members,"  has  not  the  most 
distant  bearing  on  this  question.  Congress 
must  create  States  and  declare  when  they  are 
entitled  to  be  represented.  Then  each  House 
must  judge  whether  the  members  presenting 
themselves  from  a  recognized  State  possess  the 
requisite  qualifications  of  age,  residence,  and 
citizenship  ;  and  whether  the  elections  and  re- 
turns are  according  to  law.  The  Houses,  sepa- 
rately, can  judge  of  nothing  else.  It  seems 
amazing  that  any  man  of  legal  education  could 
give  it  any  larger  meaning. 

It  is  obvious  from  all  this  that  the  first  duty 
of  Congress  is  to  pass  a  law  declaring  the  con- 
dition of  these  outside  or  defunct  States,  and 
providing  proper  civil  governments  for  them. 
Since  the  conquest  they  have  been  governed 
by  martial  law.  Military  rule  is  necessarily 
despotic,  and  ought  not  to  exist  longer  than  is 
absolutely  necessary.  As  there  are  no  symp- 
toms that  the  people  of  these  provinces  will 
be  prepared  to  participate  in  constitutional 
government  for  some  years,  I  know  of  no  ar- 
rangement so  proper  for  them  as  territorial 
governments.  There  they  can  learn  the  prin- 
ciples of  freedom  and  eat  the  fruit  of  foul 
rebellion.     Under    such    governments,    while 
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electing  members  to  the  territorial  Legisla- 
tures, they  will  necessarily  mingle  with  those 
to  whom  Congress  shall  extend  the  right  of 
suffrage.  In  Territories,  Congress  fixes  the 
qualifications  of  electors ;  and  I  know  of  no 
better  place  nor  better  occasion  for  the  con- 
quered rebels  and  the  conqueror  to  practise 
justice  to  all  men,  and  accustom  themselves  to 
make  and  to  obey  equal  laws. 

And  these  fallen  rebels  cannot  at  their  option 
re-enter  the  heaven  which  they  have  disturbed, 
the  garden  of  Eden  which  they  have  deserted ; 
as  flaming  swords  are  set  at  the  gates  to  secure 
their  exclusion,  it  becomes  important  to  the 
welfare  of  the  nation  to  inquire  when  the  doors 
shall  be  reopened  for  their  admission. 

According  to  my  judgment  they  ought  never 
to  be  recognized  as  capable  of  acting  in  the 
Union,  or  of  being  counted  as  valid  States, 
until  the  Constitution  shall  have  been  so 
amended  as  to  make  it  what  its  framers  in- 
tended, and  so  as  to  secure  perpetual  ascendency 
to  the  party  of  the  Union ;  and  so  as  to  render 
our  republican  Government  firm  and  stable  for- 
ever. The  first  of  those  amendments  is  to 
change  the  basis  of  representation  among  the 
States  from  Federal  members  to  actual  voters.* 
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Now  all  the  colored  freemen  in  the  slave  States, 
and  three  fifths  of  the  slaves,  are  represented, 
though  none  of  them  have  votes.  The  States 
have  nineteen  representatives  of  colored  slaves. 
If  the  slaves  are  now  free  then  they  can  add, 
for  the  other  two  fifths,  thirteen  more,  making 
the  slaves  represented  thirty-two.  I  suppose 
the  free  blacks  in  those  States  will  give  at  least 
five  more,  making  the  representation  of  non- 
voting people  of  color  about  thirty-seven.  The 
whole  number  of  representatives  now  from  the 
slave  States  is  seventy.  Add  the  other  two 
fifths  and  it  will  be  eighty-three.   . 

If  the  amendment  prevails,  and  those  States 
withhold  the  right  of  suffrage  from  persons  of 
color,  it  will  deduct  about  thirty-seven,  leaving 
them  but  forty-six.  With  the  basis  unchanged, 
the  eighty-three  Southern  members,  with  the 
Democrats  that  will  in  the  best  times  be  elected 
from  the  North,  will  always  give  them  a  major- 
ity in  Congress  and  in  the  Electoral  College. 
They  will  at  the  very  first  election  take  posses- 
sion of  the  White  House  and  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress.  I  need  not  depict  the  ruin  that  would 
follow.  Assumption  of  the  rebel  debt  or  repu- 
diation of  the  Federal  debt  would  be  sure  to 
follow.    The  oppression  of  the  freedmen,  the 
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re-amendment  of  their  State  constitutions,  and 
the  re-^stablishment  of  slavery  would  be  the 
inevitable  result.  That  they  would  scorn  and 
disregard  their  present  constitutions,  forced 
upon  them  in  the  midst  of  martial  law,  would 
be  both  natural  and  just.  No  one  who  has  any 
regard  for  freedom  of  elections  can  look  upon 
those  governments,  forced  upon  them  in  duress, 
with  any  favor.  If  they  should  grant  the  right 
of  suffrage  to  persons  of  color,  I  think  there 
would  always  be  Union  white  men  enough  in 
the  South,  aided  by  the  blacks,  to  divide  the 
representation,  and  thus  continue  the  Republi- 
can ascendency.  If  they  should  refuse  to  thus 
alter  their  election  laws  it  would  reduce  the 
representatives  of  the  late  slave  States  to  about 
forty-five  and  render  them  powerless  for  evil. 

It  is  plain  that  this  amendment  must  be  con- 
summated before  the  defunct  States  are  admit- 
ted to  be  capable  of  State  action,  or  it  never 
can  be. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  allow  Congress 
to  lay  a  duty  on  exports  is  precisely  in  the 
same  situation.  Its  importance  cannot  well  be 
overstated.  It  is  very  obvious  that  for  many 
years  the  South  will  not  pay  much  under  our 
internal  revenue  laws.    The  only  article   on 
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which  we  can  raise  any  considerable  amount  is 
cotton.  It  will  be  grown  largely  at  once.  With 
ten  cents  a  pound  export  duty  it  would  be  fur- 
nished cheaper  to  foreign  markets  than  they 
could  obtain  it  from  any  other  part  of  the 
world.  The  late  war  has  shown  that.  Two 
million  bales  exported,  at  five  hundred  pounds 
to  the  bale,  would  yield  $ioo,<X)0,ooo.  This 
seems  to  me  the  chief  revenue  we  shall  ever 
derive  from  the  South.  Besides,  it  would  be  a 
protection  to  that  amount  to  our  domestic 
manufactures.  Other  proposed  amendments — 
to  make  all  laws  uniform ;  to  prohibit  the  as- 
sumption of  the  rebel  debt— are  of  vital  impor- 
tance, and  the  only  thing  that  can  prevent  the 
combined  forces  of  copperheads  and  secession- 
ists from  legislating  against  the  interests  of  the 
Union  whenever  they  may  obtain  an  accidental 
majority. 

But  this  is  not  all  that  we  ought  to  do  before 
these  inveterate  rebels  are  invited  to  participate 
in  our  legislation.  We  have  turned,  or  are 
about  to  turn,  loose  four  million  of  slaves  with- 
out a  hut  to  shelter  them,  or  a  cent  in  their 
pockets.  The  infernal  laws  of  slavery  have 
prevented  them  from  acquiring  an  education, 
understanding  the  commonest  laws  of  contract, 
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or  of  managing  the  ordinary  business  of  life. 
This  Congress  is  bound  to  provide  for  them 
until  they  can  take  care  of  themselves.  If  we 
do  not  furnish  them  with  homesteads,  and 
hedge  them  around  with  protective  laws;  if 
we  leave  them  to  the  legislation  of  their  late 
masters,  we  had  better  have  left  them  in  bond- 
age. Their  condition  would  be  worse  than 
that  of  our  prisoners  at  Andersonville.  If  we 
fail  in  this  great  duty  now,  when  we  have 
the  power,  \ve  shall  deserve  and  receive  the 
execration  of  history   and  of   all   future  ages. 

Two  things  are  of  vital  importance. 

I.  So  to  establish  a  principle  that  none  of 
the  rebel  States  shall  be  counted  in  any  of  the 
amendments  of  the  Constitution  until  they  are 
duly  admitted  into  the  family  of  States  by  the 
law-making  power  of  their  conqueror.  For 
more  than  six  months  the  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  abolishing  slavery  has  been  ratified 
by  the  Legislatures  of  three  fourths  of  the 
States  that  acted  on  its  passage  by  Congress, 
and  which  had  Legislatures,  or  which  were 
States  capable  of  acting,  or  required  to  act,  on 
the  question. 

I  take  no  account  of  the  aggregation  of 
whitewashed   rebels,   who    without   any   legal 
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authority  have  assembled  in  the  capitals  of 
the  late  rebel  States  and  simulated  legislative 
bodies.  Nor  do  I  regard  with  any  respect 
the  cunning  by-play  into  which  they  deluded 
the  Secretary  of  State  by  frequent  telegrap- 
hic announcements  that  **  South  Carolina 
had  adopted  the  amendment/*  **  Alabama  has 
adopted  the  amendment,  being  the  twenty- 
seventh  State/'  etc.  This  was  intended  to  de- 
lude the  people,  and  accustom  Congress  to  hear 
repeated  the  names  of  these  extinct  States  as 
if  they  were  alive;  when,  in  truth,  they  have 
no  more  existence  than  the  revolted  cities  of 
Latium,  two  thirds  of  whose  people  were  colo- 
nized and  their  property  confiscated,  and  their 
right  of  citizenship  withdrawn  by  conquering 
and  avenging  Rome. 

2.  It  is  equally  important  to  the  stability  of 
this  Republic  that  it  should  now  be  solemnly 
decided  what  power  can  revive,  recreate,  and 
reinstate  these  provinces  into  the  family  of 
States,  and  invest  them  with  the  rights  of 
American  citizens.  It  is  time  that  Congress 
should  assert  its  sovereignty,  and  assume  some- 
thing of  the  dignity  of  a  Roman  senate.  It  is 
fortunate  that  the  President  invites  Congress  to 
take  this  manly  attitude.     After  stating  with 
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great  frankness  in  his  able  message  his  theory, 
which,  however,  is  found  to  be  impracticable,  and 
which  I  believe  very  few  now  consider  tenable, 
he  refers  the  whole  matter  to  the  judgment  of 
Congress.  If  Congress  should  fail  firmly  and 
wisely  to  discharge  that  high  duty  it  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  President. 

This  Congress  owes  it  to  its  own  character  to 
set  the  seal  of  reprobation  upon  a  doctrine 
which  is  becoming  too  fashionable,  and  unless 
rebuked  will  be  the  recognized  principle  of  our 
Government.  Governor  Perry  and  other  pro- 
visional governors  and  orators  proclaim  that 
**this  is  the  white  man's  Government.''  The 
whole  copperhead  party,  pandering  to  the 
lowest  prejudices  of  the  ignorant,  repeat  the 
cuckoo  cry,  "This  is  the  white  man's  Govern- 
ment." Demagogues  of  all  parties,  even  some 
high  in  authority,  gravely  shout,  **  This  is  the 
white  man's  Government."  What  is  implied 
by  this?  That  one  race  of  men  are  to  have 
the  exclusive  right  forever  to  rule  this  nation, 
and  to  exercise  all  acts  of  sovereignty,  while 
all  other  races  and  nations  and  colors  are 
to  be  their  subjects,  and  have  no  voice  in  mak- 
ing the  laws  and  choosing  the  rulers  by  whom 
they  are  to  be  governed.    Wherein  does  this 
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differ  from  slavery  except  in  degree?  Does 
not  this  contradict  all  the  distinctive  principles 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ?  When 
the  great  and  good  men  promulgated  that 
instrument,  and  pledged  their  lives  and  sacred 
honors  to  defend  it,  it  was  supposed  to  form  an 
epoch  in  civil  government.  Before  that  time 
it  was  held  that  the  right  to  rule  was  vested  in 
families,  dynasties,  or  races,  not  because  of 
superior  intelligence  of  virtue,  but  because  of  a 
divine  right  to  enjoy  exclusive  privileges. 

Our  fathers  repudiated  the  whole  doctrine  of 
the  legal  superiorit/of  families  or  races,  and 
proclaimed  the  equality  of  men  before  the  law. 
Upon  that  they  created  a  revolution  and  built 
the  Republic.  They  were  prevented  by  slavery 
from  perfecting  the  superstructure  whose 
foundation  they  had  thus  broadly  laid.  For 
the  sake  of  the  Union  they  consented  to  wait, 
but  never  relinquished  the  idea  of  its  final 
completion.  The  time  to  which  they  looked 
forward  with  anxiety  has  come.  It  is  our  duty 
to  complete  their  work.  If  this  Republic  is 
not  now  made  to  stand  on  their  great  principles, 
it  has  no  honest  foundation,  and  the  Father  of 
all  men  will  still  shake  it  to  its  centre.  If  we 
have  not  yet  been  sufficiently  scourged  for  our 
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national  sin  to  teach  us  to  do  justice  to  all 
God's  creatures,  without  distinction  of  race  or 
color,  we  must  expect  the  still  more  heavy 
vengeance  of  an  offended  Father,  still  increas- 
ing his  inflictions  as  he  increased  the  severity 
of  the  plagues  of  Egypt  until  the  tyrant  con- 
sented to  do  justice.  And  when  that  tyrant 
repented  of  his  reluctant  consent,  and 
attempted  to  re-enslave  the  people,  as  our 
southern  tyrants  are  attempting  to  do  now,  he 
filled  the  Red  Sea  with  broken  chariots  and 
drowned  horses,  and  strewed  the  shores  with 
dead  carcasses. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  trust  the  Republican  party 
will  not  be  alarmed  at  what  I  am  saying.  I 
do  not  profess  to  speak  their  sentiments,  nor 
must  they  be  held  responsible  for  them.  I 
speak  for  myself,  and  take  the  responsibility, 
and  will  settle  with  my  intelligent  constituents. 

This  is  not  a  "  white  man's  Government,"  in 
the  exclusive  sense  in  which  it  is  used.  To  say 
so  is  political  blasphemy,  for  it  violates  the  fun- 
damental principles  of  our  gospel  of  liberty. 
This  is  man*s  Government ;  the  Government 
of  all  men  alike ;  not  that  all  men  will  have 
equal  power  and  sway  within  it.  Accidental 
circumstances,   natural    and  acquired   endow- 
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merit  and  ability,  will  vary  their  fortunes.  But 
equal  rights  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  Govern- 
ment is  innate  in  every  immortal  being,  no 
matter  what  the  shape  or  color  of  the  taber- 
nacle which  it  inhabits. 

If  equal  privileges  were  granted  to  all,  I 
should  not  expect  any  but  white  men  to  be 
elected  to  office  for  long  ages  to  come.  The 
prejudice  engendered  by  slavery  would  not 
soon  permit  merit  to  be  preferred  to  color. 
But  it  would  still  be  beneficial  to  the  weaker 
races.  In  a  country  where  political  divisions 
will  always  exist,  their  power,  joined  with  just 
white  men,  would  greatly  modify,  if  it  did  not 
entirely  prevent,  the  injustice  of  majorities. 
Without  the  right  of  suffrage  in  the  late  slave 
States  (I  do  not  speak  of  the  free  States),  I 
believe  the  slaves  had  far  better  been  left  in 
bondage.  I  see  it  stated  that  very  distinguished 
advocates  of  the  right  of  suffrage  lately  de- 
clared in  this  city  that  they  do  not  expect  to 
obtain  it  by  congressional  legislation,  but  only 
by  administrative  action,  because,  as  one  gal- 
lant gentleman  said,  the  States  had  not  been 
out  of  the  Union.  Then  they  will  never  get 
it.  The  President  is  far  sounder  than  they. 
He  sees  that  administrative  action  has  nothing 
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to  do  with  it.  If  it  ever  is  to  come,  it  must  be 
by  constitutional  amendments  or  congressional 
action  in  the  Territories,  and  in  enabling  acts. 

How  shameful  that  men  of  influence  should 
mislead  and  miseducate  the  public  mind ! 
They  proclaim,  "This  is  the  white  man's  Gov- 
ernment," and  the  whole  coil  of  copperheads 
echo  the  same  sentiment,  and  upstart,  jealous 
Republicans  join  the  cry.  Is  it  any  wonder 
ignorant  foreigners  and  illiterate  natives  should 
learn  this  doctrine,  and  be  led  to  despise  and 
maltreat  a  whole  race  of  their  fellow-men  ? 

Sir,  this  doctrine  of  a  white  man's  Govern- 
ment is  as  atrocious  as  the  infamous  sentiment 
that  damned  the  late  Chief-Justice  to  everlast- 
ing fame  ;  and,  I  fear,  to  everlasting  fire.^ 
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I  NEED  not  say  that  I  have  been  gratified  to 
hear  many  things  which  have  fallen  from  the 
lips  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Finck), 
who  has  just  taken  his  seat.  I  have  no  party 
feeling,  nor  any  other  feeling,  which  would 
prevent  me  from  rejoicing  in  the  indications 
apparent  on  that  side  of  the  House  of  a  pur- 
pose to  concur  with  the  loyal  people  of  the 
country,  and  with  the  loyal  administration  of 
the  Government,  and  with  the  loyal  majorities 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  in  restoring  peace 
and  order  to  our  common  country.  I  cannot, 
perhaps,  help  wishing,  sir,  that  these   indica« 

*For  notes  on  Raymond,  see  Appendix,  p.  463. 
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tions  of  an  interest  in  the  preservation  of  our 
Government  had  come  somewhat  sooner.  I 
cannot  help  feeling  that  such  expressions  can- 
not now  be  of  as  much  service  to  the  country 
as  they  might  once  have  been.  If  we  could 
have  had  from  that  side  of  the  House  such  in- 
dications of  an  interest  in  the  preservation  of 
the  Union,  such  heartfelt  sympathy  with  the 
efforts  of  the  Government  for  the  preservation 
of  that  Union,  such  hearty  denunciation  of 
those  who  were  seeking  its  destruction,  while 
the  war  was  raging,  I  am  sure  we  might  have 
been  spared  some  years  of  war,  some  millions 
of  money,  and  rivers  of  blood  and  tears. 

But,  sir,  I  am  not  disposed  to  fight  over  again 
battles  now  happily  ended.  I  feel,  and  I  am 
rejoiced  to  find  that  members  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House  feel,  that  the  great  problem  now 
before  us  is  to  restore  the  Union  to  its  old  in- 
tegrity, purified  from  everything  that  interfered 
with  the  full  development  of  the  spirit  of  lib- 
erty which  it  was  made  to  enshrine.  I  trust 
that  we  shall  have  a  general  concurrence  of  the 
members  of  this  House  and  of  this  Congress  in 
such  measures  as  may  be  deemed  most  fit  and 
proper  for  the  accomplishment  of  that  result. 
I  am  glad  to  assume  and  to  believe  that  there 
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is  not  a  member  of  this  House,  nor  a  man  in 
this  country,  who  does  not  wish,  from  the  bot- 
tom of  his  heart,  to  see  the  day  speedily  come 
when  we  shall  have  this  nation — the  great 
American  Republic — again  united,  more  har- 
monious in  its  action  than  it  ever  has  been,  and 
forever  one  and  indivisible.  We  in  this  Con- 
gress are  to  devise  the  means  to  restore  its 
union  and  its  harmony,  to  perfect  its  institu- 
tions, and  to  make  it  in  all  its  parts  and  in  all 
its  action,  through  all  time  to  come,  too  strong, 
too  wise,  and  too  free  ever  to  invite  or  ever  to 
permit  the  hand  of  rebellion  again  to  be  raised 
against  it. 

Now,  sir,  in  devising  those  ways  and  means 
to  accomplish  that  great  result,  the  first  thing 
we  have  to  do  is  to  know  the  point  from  which 
we  start,  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  ma- 
terial with  which  we  have  to  work — the  condi- 
tion of  the  territory  and  the  States  with  which 
we  are  concerned.  I  had  supposed  at  the  out- 
set of  this  session  that  it  was  the  purpose  of 
this  House  to  proceed  to  that  work  without 
discussion,  and  to  commit  it  almost  exclusively, 
if  not  entirely,  to  the  joint  committee  raised 
by  the  two  Houses  for  the  consideration  of 
that  subject.    But,  sir,  I  must  say  that  I  was 
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glad  when  I  perceived  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Stevens),  himself 
the  chairman  on  the  part  of  this  House  of  that 
great  committee  on  reconstruction,  lead  off  in 
a  discussion  of  this  general  subject,  and  thus 
invite  all  the  rest  of  us  who  choose  to  follow 
him  in  the  debase.  In  the  remarks  which  he 
made  in  this  body  a  few  days  since,  he  laid 
down,  with  the  clearness  and  the  force  which 
characterize  everything  he  says  and  does,  his 
point  of  departure  in  commencing  this  great 
work.  Ihad  hoped  that  the  ground  he  would 
lay  down  would  be  such  that  we  could  all  of  us 
stand  upon  it  and  co-operate  with  him  in  our 
common  object.  I  feel  constrained  to  say,  sir — 
and  do  it  without  the  slightest  disposition  to 
create  or  to  exaggerate  differences — that  there 
were  features  in  his  exposition  of  the  condition 
of  the  country  with  which  I  cannot  concur.  I 
cannot  for  myself  start  from  precisely  the  point 
which  he  assumes. 

In  his  remarks  on  that  occasion  he  assumed 
that  the  States  lately  in  rebellion  were  and  are 
out  of  the  Union.  Throughout  his  speech — I 
will  not  trouble  you  with  reading  passages  from 
it — I  find  him  speaking  of  those  States  as 
"  outside  of  the  Union,"  as  "  dead  States/'  as 
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having  forfeited  all  their  rights  and  terminated 
their  State  existence.  I  find  expressions  still 
more  definite  and  distinct ;  I  find  him  stating 
that  they  "  are  and  for  four  years  have  been 
out  of  the  Union  for  all  legal  purposes";  as 
having  been  for  four  years  a  "  separate  power/' 
and  "  a  separate  nation." 

His  position  therefore  is  that  these  States, 
having  been  in  rebellion,  are  now  out  of  the 
Union,  and  are  simply  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  as  so 
much  territory  to  be  dealt  with  precisely  as  the 
will  of  the  conqueror,  to  use  his  own  language, 
may  dictate.  Now,  sir,  if  that  position  is  cor- 
rect, it  prescribes  for  us  one  line  of  policy  to  be 
pursued  very  different  from  the  one  that  will 
be  proper  if  it  is  not  correct.  His  belief  is  that 
what  we  have  to  do  is  to  create  new  States  out 
of  this  territory  at  the  proper  time — many 
years  distant — retaining  them  meantime  in  a 
territorial  condition,  and  subjecting  them  to 
precisely  such  a  state  of  discipline  and  tutelage 
as  Congress  or  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  may  see  fit  to  prescribe.  If  I  believed 
in  the  premises  which  he  assumes,  possibly, 
though  I  do  not  think  probably,  I  might  agree 
with  the  conclusion  he  has  reached. 
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But,  sir,  I  cannot  believe  that  this  is  our  con- 
dition. I  cannot  believe  that  these  States  have 
ever  been  out  of  the  Union,  or  that  they  are 
now  out  of  the  Union.  I  cannot  believe  that 
they  ever  have  been,  or  are  now,  in  any  sense  a 
separate  Power.  If  they  were,  sir,  how  and 
when  did  they  become  so?  They  were  once 
States  of  this  Union — that  every  one  concedes ; 
bound  to  the  Union  and  made  members  of 
the  Union  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  If  they  ever  went  out  of  the  Union  it 
was  at  some  specific  time  and  by  some  specific 
act.  I  regret  that  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Stevens)  is  not  now  in  his  seat. 
I  should  have  been  glad  to  ask  him  by  what 
specific  act,  and  at  what  precise  time,  any  one 
of  those  States  took  itself  out  of  the  American 
Union.  Was  it  by  the  ordinance  of  secession  ? 
I  think  we  all  agree  that  an  ordinance  of  seces- 
sion passed  by  any  State  of  this  Union  is 
simply  a  nullity,  because  it  encounters  in  its 
practical  operation  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  is  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land.  It  could  have  no  legal,  actual  force  or 
validity.  It  could  not  operate  to  effect  any 
actual  change  in  the  relations  of  the  State 
adopting  it  to  the  national  Government,  still 
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less  to  accomplish  the  removal  of  that  State 
from  the  sovereign  jurisdiction  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 

Well,  sir,  did  the  resolutions  of  the  States, 
the  declarations  of  their  officials,  the  speeches 
of  members  of  their  Legislatures,  or  the  utter- 
ances of  their  press  accomplish  the  result? 
Certainly  not.  They  could  not  possibly  work 
any  change  whatever  in  the  relations  of  these 
States  to  the  General  Government.  All  their 
ordinances  and  all  their  resolutions  were  simply 
declarations  of  a  purpose  to  secede.  Their  se- 
cession, if  it  ever  took  place,  certainly  could  not 
date  from  the  time  when  their  intention  to 
secede  was  first  announced.  After  declaring 
that  intention,  they  proceeded  to  carry  it  into 
effect.  How?  By  war.  By  sustaining  their 
purpose  by  arms  against  the  force  which  the 
United  States  brought  to  bear  against  it.  Did 
they  sustain  it  ?  Were  their  arms  victorious  ? 
If  they  were,  then  their  secession  was  an  ac- 
complished fact.  If  not,  it  was  nothing  more 
than  an  abortive  attempt — a  purpose  unful- 
filled. This,  then,  is  simply  a  question  of  fact, 
and  we  all  know  what  the  fact  is.  They  did 
not  succeed.  They  failed  to  maintain  their 
ground  by  force  of  arms — in  other  words,  they 
failed  to  secede. 
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But  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Stevens)  insists  that  they  did  secede,  and  that 
this  fact  is  not  in  the  least  affected  by  the 
other  fact  that  the  Constitution  forbids  seces- 
sion. He  says  that  the  law  forbids  murder, 
but  that  murders  are  nevertheless  committed. 
But  there  is  no  analogy  between  the  two  cases. 
If  secession  had  been  accomplished,  if  these 
States  had  gone  out,  and  overcome  the  armies 
that  tried  to  prevent  their  going  out,  then  the 
prohibition  of  the  Constitution  could  not  have 
altered  the  fact.  In  the  case  of  murder  the 
man  is  killed,  and  murder  is  thus  committed  in 
spite  of  the  law.  The  fact  of  killing  is  essen- 
tial to  the  committal  of  the  crime  ;  and  the  fact 
of  going  out  is  essential  to  secession.  But  in 
this  case  there  was  no  such  fact.  I  think  I 
need  not  argue  any  further  the  position  that 
the  rebel  States  have  never  for  one  moment, 
by  any  ordinances  of  secession,  or  by  any  suc- 
cessful war,  carried  themselves  beyond  the 
rightful  jurisdiction  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  They  have  interrupted  for  a 
time  the  practical  enforcement  and  exercise  of 
that  jurisdiction  ;  they  rendered  it  impossible 
for  a  time  for  this  Government  to  enforce 
obedience  to  its  laws ;  but  there  has  never 
been  an  hour  when  this  Government,  or  this 
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Congress,  or  this  House,  or  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  himself,  ever  conceded  that 
those  States  were  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  States. 
During  all  these  four  years  of  war  Congress 
has  been  making  laws  for  the  government  of 
those  very  States,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  has  voted  for  them,  and  voted  to 
raise  armies  to  enforce  them.  Why  was  this 
done  if  they  were  a  separate  nation  ?  Why,  if 
they  were  not  part  of  the  United  States? 
Those  laws  were  made  for  them  as  States. 
Members  have  voted  for  laws  imposing  upon 
them  direct  taxes,  which  are  apportioned,  ac- 
cording to  the  Constitution,  only  "  among  the 
several  States  **  according  to  their  population. 
In  a  variety  of  ways — to  some  of  which  the 
gentleman '  who  preceded  me  has  referred — 
this  Congress  has,  by  its  action,  assumed  and 
asserted  that  they  were  still  States  in  the 
Union,  though  in  rebellion,  and  that  it  was 
with  the  rebellion  that  we*  were  making  war, 
and  not  with  the  States  themselves  as  States, 
and  still  less  as  a  separate,  as  a  foreign  Power. 

******** 
Why,  sir,  if  there  be  no  constitution  of  any 
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sort  in  a  State,  no  law,  nothing  but  chaos,  then 
that  State  would  no  longer  exist  as  an  organ- 
ization. But  that  has  not  been  the  case,  it 
never  is  the  case  in  great  communities,  for  they 
always  have  constitutions  and  forms  of  gov- 
ernment. It  may  not  be  a  constitution  or 
form  of  government  adapted  to  its  relation  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States ;  and 
that  would  be  an  evil  to  be  remedied  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  That  is 
what  we  have  been  trying  to  do  for  the  last 
four  years.  The  practical  relations  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  those  States  with  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  were  all  wrong — were 
hostile  to  that  Government.  They  denied  our 
jurisdiction,  and  they  denied  that  they  were 
States  of  the  Union,  but  their  denial  did  not 
change  the  fact ;  and  there  was  never  any  time 
when  their  organizations  as  States  were  de- 
stroyed. A  dead  State  is  a  solecism,  a  contra- 
diction in  terms,  an  impossibility. 

These  are,  I  confess,  rather  metaphysical  dis- 
tinctions, but  I  did  not  raise  them.  Those  who 
assert  that  a  State  is  destroyed  whenever  its 
constitution  is  changed,  or  whenever  its  practi- 
cal relations  with  this  Government  are  changed, 
must  be  held  responsible  for  whatever  meta- 
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physical  niceties  may  be  necessarily  involved 
in  the  discussion. 

I  do  not  know,  sir,  that  I  have  made  my 
views  on  this  point  clear  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Kelley),  who  has  questioned 
me  upon  it,  and  I  am  still  more  doubtful 
whether,  even  if  they  are  intelligible,  he  will 
concur  with  me  as  to  their  justice.  But  I  re- 
gard these  States  as  just  as  truly  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Constitution,  and  therefore 
just  as  really  and  truly  States  of  the  American 
Union  now  as  they  were  before  the  war.  Their 
practical  relations  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  have  been  disturbed,  and  we 
have  been  endeavoring,  through  four  years  of 
war,  to  restore  them  and  make  them  what  they 
were  before  the  war.  The  victory  in  the  field 
has  given  us  the  means  of  doing  this ;  we  can 
now  re-establish  the  practical  relations  of  those 
States  to  the  Government.  Our  actual  juris- 
diction over  them,  which  they  vainly  attempted 
to  throw  off,  is  already  restored.  The  conquest 
we  have  achieved  is  a  conquest  over  the  rebel- 
lion, not  a  conquest  over  the  States  whose 
authority  the  rebellion  had  for  a  time  sub- 
verted. 

For  these  reasons  I  think  the  views  submit- 
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ted  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Stevens)  upon  this  point  are  unsound.  Let 
me  next  cite  some  of  the  consequences  which, 
it  seems  to  me,  must  follow  the  acceptance  of 
his  position.  If,  as  he  asserts,  we  have  been 
waging  war  with  an  independent  Power,  with  a 
separate  nation,  I  cannot  see  how  we  can  talk 
of  treason  in  connection  with  our  recent  con- 
flict, or  demand  the  execution  of  Davis  or  any- 
body else  as  a  traitor.  Certainly  if  we  were  at 
war  with  any  other  foreign  Power  we  should 
not  talk  of  the  treason  of  those  who  were  op- 
posed to  us  in  the  field.  If  we  were  engaged 
in  a  war  with  France  and  should  take  as  pris- 
oner the  Emperor  Napoleon,  certainly  we 
would  not  talk  of  him  as  a  traitor  or  as  liable 
to  execution.  I  think  that  by  adopting  any 
such  assumption  as  that  of  the  honorable  gen- 
tleman, we  surrender  the  whole  idea  of  treason 
and  the  punishment  of  traitors.  I  think,  more- 
over, that  we  accept,  virtually  and  practically, 
the  doctrine  of  State  sovereignty,  the  right  of 
a  State  to  withdraw  from  the  Union,  and  to 
break  up  the  Union  at  its  own  will  and  pleas- 
ure. I  do  not  see  how  upon  those  premises  we 
can  escape  that  conclusion.  If  the  States  that 
engaged  in  the  late  rebellion  constituted  them- 
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selves,  by  their  ordinances  of  secession  or  by 
any  of  the  acts  with  which  they  followed  those 
ordinances,  a  separate  and  independent  Power, 
I  do  not  see  how  we  can  deny  the  principles 
on  which  they  professed  to  act,  or  refuse  assent 
to  their  practical  results.  I  have  heard  no 
clearer,  no  stronger  statement  of  the  doctrine 
of  State  sovereignty  as  paramount  to  the  sov- 
ereignty of  the  nation  than  would  be  involved 
in  such  a  concession.  Whether  he  intended  it 
or  not,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Stevens)  actually  assents  to  the  extreme  doc- 
trines of  the  advocates  of  secession. 
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ON    THE    FIRST    RECONSTRUCTION    BILL  ;     HOUSE    OF 
REPRESENTATIVES,  JANUARY  3,   l867.« 

Mr.  Speaker: 

What  are  the  great  questions  which  now  di- 
vide the  nation  ?  In  the  midst  of  the  political 
Babel  which  has  been  produced  by  the  inter- 
mingling of  secessionists,  rebels,  pardoned  trai- 
tors, hissing  Copperheads,  and  apostate  Repub- 
licans, such  a  confusion  of  tongues  is  heard  that 
it  is  difficult  to  understand  either  the  questions 
that  are  asked  or  the  answers  that  are  given. 
Ask  what  is  the  *'  President's  policy,**  and  it  is 
difficult  to  define  it.  Ask  what  is  the  "  policy 
of  Congress,"  and  the  answer  is  not  always  at 
hand.  A  few  moments  may  be  profitably 
spent  in  seeking  the  meaning  of  each  of  these 
terms. 

In  this  country  the  whole  sovereignty  rests 
*  For  notes  on  Stevens,  see  Appendix,  p.  464. 
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with  the  people,  and  is  exercised  through  their 
Representatives  in  Congress  assembled.  The 
legislative  power  is  the  sole  guardian  of  that 
sovereignty.  No  other  branch  of  the  govern- 
ment, no  other  department,  no  other  officer  of 
the  government,  possesses  one  single  particle 
of  the  sovereignty  of  the  nation.  No  govern- 
ment official,  from  the  President  and  Chief-Jus- 
tice down,  can  do  any  one  act  which  is  not  pre- 
scribed and  directed  by  the  legislative  power. 
Suppose  the  government  were  now  to  be  organ- 
ized for  the  first  time  under  the  Constitution, 
and  the  President  had  been  elected,  and  the 
judiciary  appointed  ;  what  could  either  do  until 
Congress  passed  laws  to  regulate  their  proceed- 
ings? What  power  would  the  President  have 
over  any  one  subject  of  government  until  Con- 
gress had  legislated  on  that  subject  ?  *  *  *  « 
The  President  could  not  even  create  bureaus  or 
departments  to  facilitate  his  executive  opera- 
tions. He  must  ask  leave  of  Congress.  Since, 
then,  the  President  cannot  enact,  alter,  or 
modify  a  single  law ;  cannot  even  create  a  petty 
office  within  his  own  sphere  of  operations;  if, 
in  short,  he  is  the  mere  servant  of  the  people, 
who  issue  their  commands  to  him  through  Con- 
gress, whence  does  he  derive  the  constitutional 
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power  to  create  new  States,  to  remodel  old 
ones,  to  dictate  organic  laws,  to  fix  the  qualifica- 
tions of  voters,  to  declare  that  States  are  re- 
publican and  entitled  to  command  Congress,  to 
admit  their  Representatives?  To  my  mind  it 
is  either  the  most  ignorant  and  shallow  mistake 
of  his  duties,  or  the  most  brazen  and  impudent 
usurpation  of  power.  It  is  claimed  for  him  by 
some  as  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and 
navy.  How  absurd  that  a  mere  executive 
officer  should  claim  creative  powers.  Though 
commander-in-chief  by  the  Constitution,  he 
would  have  nothing  to  command,  either  by  land 
or  water  until  Congress  raised  both  army  and 
navy.  Congress  also  prescribes  the  rules  and 
regulations  to  govern  the  army;  even  that  is 
not  left  to  the  Commander-in-chief. 

Though  the  President  is  commander-in-chief. 
Congress  is  his  commander ;  and,  God  willing, 
he  shall  obey.  He  and  his  minions  shall  learn 
that  this  is  not  a  government  of  kings  and 
satraps,  but  a  government  of  the  people,  and 
that  Congress  is  the  people.  *  *  *  *  To  recon- 
struct the  nation,  to  admit  new  States,  to  guar- 
antee republican  governments  to  old  States,  are 
all  legislative  acts.  The  President  claims  the 
right  to  exercise  them.    Congress  denies  it,  and 
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asserts  the  right  to  belong  to  the  legislative 
branch.  They  have  determined  to  defend  these 
rights  against  all  usurpers.  They  have  deter- 
mined that,  while  in  their  keeping,  the  Consti- 
tution shall  not  be  violated  with  impunity. 
This  I  take  to  be  the  great  question  between 
the  President  and  Congress.  He  claims  the 
right  to  reconstruct  by  his  own  power.  Congress 
denies  him  all  power  in  the  matter  except  that 
of  advice,  and  has  determined  to  maintain  such 
denial.  "  My  policy'*  asserts  full  power  in  the 
Executive.  The  policy  of  Congress  forbids  him 
to  exercise  any  power  therein. 

Beyond  this  I  do  not  agree  that  the  "  policy  " 
of  the  parties  is  defined.  To  be  sure,  many 
subordinate  items  of  the  policy  of  each  may  be 
easily  sketched.  The  President  *  *  * '  desires 
that  the  traitors  (having  sternly  executed  that 
most  important  leader  Rickety  Wirz,"  as  a  high 
example)  should  be  exempt  from  further  fine, 
imprisonment,  forfeiture,  exile,  or  capital  punish- 
ment, and  be  declared  entitled  to  all  the  rights 
of  loyal  citizens.  He  desires  that  the  States 
created  by  him  shall  be  acknowledged  as  valid 
States,  while  at  the  same  time  he  inconsistently 
declares  that  the  old  rebel  States  are  in  full 
existence,  and  always  have  been,  and  have  equal 
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rights  with  the  loyal  States.  He  opposes  the 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  which  changes 
the  basis  of  representation,  and  desires  the  old 
slave  States  to  have  the  benefit  of  their  increase 
of  freemen  without  increasing  the  number  of 
votes;  in  short,  he  desires  to  make  the  vote  of 
one  rebel  in  South  Carolina  equal  to  the  votes 
of  three  freemen  in  Pennsylvania  or  New  York. 
He  is  determined  to  force  a  solid  rebel  delega- 
tion into  Congress  from  the  South,  which, 
together  with  Northern  Copperheads,  could  at 
once  control  Congress  and  elect  all  future 
Presidents. 

Congress  refuses  to  treat  the  States  created 
by  him  as  of  any  validity,  and  denies  that  the 
old  rebel  States  have  any  existence  which  gives 
them  any  rights  under  the  Constitution.  Con- 
gress insists  on  changing  the  basis  of  representa- 
tion so  as  to  put  white  voters  on  an  equality  in 
both  sections,  and  that  such  change  shall  pre- 
cede the  admission  of  any  State.  *  ^  * ' 
Congress  denies  that  any  State  lately  in  rebel- 
lion has  any  government  or  constitution  known 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  or 
which  can  be  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  Union. 
How,  then,  can  such  a  State  adopt  the  (XHIth) 
amendment?    To  allow  it  would  be  yielding 
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the  whole  question,  and  admitting  the  un- 
impaired rights  of  the  seceded  States.  I  know 
of  no  Republican  who  does  not  ridicule  what 
Mr.  Seward  thought  a  cunning  movement,  in 
counting  Virginia  and  other  outlawed  States 
among  those  which  had  adopted  the  constitu- 
tional amendment  abolishing  slavery. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  inconsiderate  and  in- 
cautious Republicans  should  ever  have  supposed 
that  the  slight  amendments  already  proposed  to 
the  Constitution,  even  when  incorporated  into 
that  instrument,  would  satisfy  the  reforms  neces- 
sary for  the  security  of  the  government.  Un- 
less the  rebel  States,  before  admission,  should 
be  made  republican  in  spirit,  and  placed  under 
the  guardianship  of  loyal  men,  all  our  blood  and 
treasure  will  have  been  spent  in  vain.  *  *  ^  ■ 
The  law  of  last  session  with  regard  to  Terri- 
tories settled  the  principles  of  such  acts.  Im- 
partial suffrage,  both  in  electing  the  delegates 
and  in  ratifying  their  proceedings,  is  now  the 
fixed  rule.  There  is  more  reason  why  colored 
voters  should  be  admitted  in  the  rebel  States 
than  in  the  Territories.  In  the  States  they 
form  the  great  mass  of  the  loyal  men.  Possibly, 
with  their  aid,  loyal  governments  may  be  estab- 
lished in  most  of  those  States.      Without  it  all 
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are  sure  to  be  ruled  by  traitors:  and  loyal 
men,  black  or  white,  will  be  oppressed,  cxileiK 
or  murdered. 

There  are  several  good  reasons  for  the  passage 
of  this  bill.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  just,  I  am 
now  confining  my  argument  to  negro  suffrage  in 
the  rebel  States.  Have  not  loyal  blacks  quite 
as  good  a  right  to  choose  rulers  and  make  laws 
as  rebel  whites?  In  the  second  place,  it  is 
a  necessity  in  order  to  protect  the  loyal  white 
men  .in  the  seceded  States.  With  them  the 
blacks  would  act  in  a  body  ;  and  it  is  believed 
then,  in  each  of  said  States,  except  one,  the 
two  united  would  form  a  majority,  control 
the  States,  and  protect  themselves.  Now  they 
are  the  victims  of  daily  murder.  They  must 
suffer  constant  persecution  or  be  exiled. 

Another  good  reason  is  that  it  would  insure 
the  ascendency  of  the  Union  party.  "  Do  you 
avow  the  party  purpose  ?  "  exclaims  some  horror- 
stricken  demagogue.  I  do.  For  I  believe,  on 
my  conscience,  that  on  the  continued  ascendency 
of  that  party  depends  the  safety  of  this  great 
nation.  If  impartial  suffrage  is  excluded  in  the 
rebel  States,  then  every  one  of  them  is  sure 
to  send  a  solid  rebel  representation  to  ("ongre^s, 
and  cast  a  solid  rebel  electoral  vote.    Tbcy, 
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with  their  kindred  Copperheads  of  the  North, 
would  always  elect  the  President  and  control 
Congress.  While  slavery  sat  upon  her  defiant 
throne,  and  insulted  and  intimidated  the  trem- 
bling North,  the  South  frequently  divided  on 
questions  of  policy  between  Whigs  and  Demo- 
crats, and  gave  victory  alternately  to  the  sec- 
tions. Now,  you  must  divide  them  between 
loyalists,  without  regard  to  color,  and  disloyal- 
ists, or  you  will  be  the  perpetual  vassals  of 
the  free-trade,  irritated,  revengeful  South..  For 
these,  among  other  reasons,  I  am  for  negro  suf- 
frage in  every  rebel  State.  If  it  be  just,  it 
should  not  be  denied  ;  if  it  be  necessary,  it  should 
be  adopted ;  if  it  be  a  punishment  to  traitors, 
they  deserve  it.» 
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The  periods  into  which  this  series  has  been 
divided  will  furnish,  perhaps,  some  key  to  the 
brief  summary  of  tariff  discussion  in  the  United 
States  which  follows.  For  it  is  not  at  all  true 
that  tariff  discussion  or  decision  has  been  iso- 
lated; on  the  contrary,  it  has  influenced,  and 
been  influenced  by,  every  other  phase  of  the 
national  development  of  the  country. 

Bancroft  has  laid  none  too  great  stress  on 
the  influence  of  the  English  mercantile  system 
in  forcing  the  American  Revolution,  and  on 
the  attitude  of  the  Revolution  as  an  organized 
revolt  against  the  English  system.  One  of  the 
first  steps  by  which  the  Continental  Congress 
asserted  its  claim  to  independent  national  ac- 
tion was  the  throwing  open  of  American  ports 
to  the  commerce  of  all  nations — that  is,  to  free 
igi 
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trade.  It  should,  however,  be  added  that  the 
extreme  breadth  of  this  liberaHty  was  due  to 
the  inabiHty  of  Congress  to  impose  any  duties 
on  imports ;  it  had  a  choice  only  between  abso- 
lute prohibition  and  absolute  free  trade,  and  it 
chose  the  latter.  The  States  were  not  so  lim- 
ited. Both  under  the  revolutionary  Congress 
and  under  the  Confederation  they  retained  the 
entire  duty  power,  and  they  showed  no  fond- 
ness for  free  trade.  Commerce  in  general  was 
light,  and  tariff  receipts,  even  in  the  commercial 
States,  were  of  no  great  importance;  but,  wher- 
ever it  was  possible,  commercial  regulations 
were  framed  in  disregard  of  the  free-trade  prin- 
ciple. In  order  to  retain  the  trade  in  firewood 
and  vegetables  within  her  own  borders,  New 
York,  in  1787,  even  laid  prohibitory  duties  on 
Connecticut  and  New  Jersey  boats ;  and  retali- 
atory measures  were  begun  by  the  two  States 
attacked. 

The  Constitution  r^ave  to  Congress,  and  for- 
bade to  the  States,  the  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce.    As  soon  as  the  Constitution  came  to 
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be  put  into  operation,  the  manner  and  objects 
of  the  regulation  of  commerce  by  Congress 
became  a  public  question.  Many  other  con- 
siderations were  complicated  with  it.  It  was 
necessary  for  the  United  States  to  obtain  a 
revenue,  and  this  could  most  easily  be  done  by 
a  tariff  of  duties  on  imports.  It  was  necessary 
for  the  Federalist  majority  to  consider  the 
party  interests  both  in  the  agricultural  States, 
which  would  object  to  protective  duties,  and  in 
the  States  which  demanded  them.  But  the 
highest  consideration  in  the  mind  of  Hamilton 
and  the  most  influential  leaders  of  the  party 
seems  to  have  been  the  maintenance  of  the 
Union.  The  repulsive  force  of  the  States 
toward  one  another  was  still  sufficiently  strong 
to  be  an  element  of  constant  and  recognized 
danger  to  the  Union.  One  method  of  over- 
coming it,  as  a  part  of  the  whole  Hamiltonian 
policy,  was  to  foster  the  growth  of  manufac- 
tures as  an  interest  entirely  independent  of 
State  lines  and  dependent  on  the  national  gov- 
ernment, which  would  throw  its  whole  influence 
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for  the  maintenance  of  the  Union.  This  feeling 
runs  through  the  speeches  .even  of  Madison, 
who  prefaced  his  remarks  by  a  declaration  in 
favor  of  "  a  trade  as  free  as  the  policy  of  nations 
would  allow/*  Protection,  therefore,  began  in 
the  United  States  as  an  instrument  of  national 
unity,  without  regard  to  national  profit;  and 
the  argument  in  its  favor  would  have  been 
quite  as  strong  as  ever  to  the  mind  of  a  legis- 
lator who  accepted  every  deduction  as  to  the 
economic  disadvantages  of  protection.  Argu- 
ments for  its  economic  advantages  are  not 
wanting ;  but  they  have  no  such  form  and  con- 
sistency as  those  of  subsequent  periods.  The 
result  of  the  discussion  was  the  tariff  act  of 
July  4,  1789,  whose  preamble  stated  one  of  its 
objects  to  be  "  the  encouragement  and  protec- 
tion of  manufactures."  Its  average  duty,  how- 
ever, was  but  about  8,5  per  cent.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  other  acts,  each  increasing  the  rate  of 
general  duties,  until,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  War 
of  181 2,  the  general  rate  was  about  21  per  cent 
The  war  added  about  6  per  cent,  to  this  rate. 
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Growth  toward  democracy  very  commonly 
brings  a  curious  bias  toward  protection,  con- 
trasted with  the  fundamental  free-trade  argu- 
ment that  a  protective  system  and  a  system 
of  slave  labor  have  identical  bases.  The  bias 
toward  a  pronounced  protective  system  in  the 
United  States  makes  its  appearance  with  the 
rise  of  democracy;  and,  after  the  War  of  1812, 
is  complicated  with  party  interests.  New  Eng- 
land was  still  the  citadel  of  Federalism.  The 
war  and  its  blockade  had  fostered  manufactures 
in  New  England;  and  the  manufacturing  in- 
terest, looking  to  the  Democratic  party  for 
protection,  was  a  possible  force  to  sap  the 
foundations  of  the  citadel.  Dallas,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  prepared,  and 
Calhoun  carried  through  Congress,  the  tariff  of 
1 8 16.  It  introduced  several  protective  features, 
the  "  minimum  "  feature,  by  which  the  imported 
article  was  assumed  to  have  cost  at  least  a 
certain  amount  in  calculating  duties,  and  posi- 
tive protection  for  cottons  and  woollens.  The 
duties  paid  under  this  tariff  were  about  30  per 
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cent,  on  all  imports,  or  33  per  cent,  on  dutiable 
goods.  In  1824  and  1828,  under  the  lead  of 
Clay,  tariffs  were  adopted  which  made  the  tariff 
of  duties  still  higher  and  more  systematically 
protective;  they  touched  high-water  mark  in 
1830,  being  40  per  cent,  on  all  imports,  or  48.8 
per  cent,  on  dutiable  goods.  The  influence  of 
nullification  in  forcing  through  the  compromise 
tariff  of  1833,  with  its  regular  decrease  of 
duties  for  ten  years,  has  been  stated  in  the  first 
volume. 

Under  the  workings  of  the  compromise  tariff 
there  was  a  steady  decrease  in  the  rate  on  all 
imports,  but  not  in  the  rate  on  dutiable  goods, 
the  comparison  being  22  per  cent,  on  total  to 
32  per  cent,  on  dutiable  for  1833,  and  16  per 
cent,  on  total  to  32  per  cent,  on  dutiable  for 
1 841.  The  conjunction  of  the  increase  in  non- 
dutiable  imports  and  the  approach  of  free  trade, 
with  general  financial  distress,  gave  the  Whigs 
success  in  the  elections  of  1840;  and  in  1841 
they  set  about  reviving  protection.  Unluckily 
for  them,  their  chosen  President,  Harrison,  was 
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dead,  and  his  successor,  Tyler,  a  Democrat  by 
nature,  taken  up  for  political  reasons  by  the 
Whigs,  was  deaf  to  Whig  eloquence  on  the 
subject  of  the  tariff.  After  an  unsuccessful 
effort  to  secure  a  high  tariff  and  a  distribution 
of  the  surplus  among  the  States,  the  semi- 
protective  tariff  of  1842  became  law.  Its  result 
for  the  next  four  years  was  that  the  rate  on 
dutiable  goods  was  altered  very  little,  while  the 
rate  on  total  imports  rose  from  16  per  cent,  to 
26  per  cent.  The  return  of  the  Democrats  to 
power  was  marked  by  the  passage  of  the  reve- 
nue tariff  of  1846,  which  lasted,  with  a  slight 
further  reduction  of  duties  in  1857,  until  1861. 
Under  its  operation  the  rates  steadily  decreased 
until,  in  1861,  they  were  18.14  per  cent,  on 
dutiable  goods,  and  11.79  P^^  cent,  on  total 
imports. 

The  platform  of  the  Republican  party  in  the 
election  of  1856  made  no  declaration  for  or 
against  free  trade  or  protection.  The  results 
of  the  election  showed  that  the  electoral  votes 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois  would  have  been 
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sufficient  to  give  the  party  a  victory  in  1856. 
Both  party  policy  and  a  natural  regard  to  its 
strong  Whig  membership  dictated  a  return  to 
the  protective  feature  of  the  Whig  policy.  In 
March,  i860,  Mr.  Morrill  introduced  a  protec- 
tive tariff  bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  it  passed  that  body;  and,  in  June,  the  Re- 
publican National  Convention  adopted,  as  one 
of  its  resolutions,  a  declaration  in  favor  of  a 
protective  system.  The  Democratic  Senate 
postponed  the  Morrill  bill  until  the  following 
session.  When  it  came  up  again  for  considera- 
tion, in  February,  1861,  conditions  had  changed 
very  considerably.  Seven  States  had  seceded, 
taking  off  fourteen  Senators  opposed  to  the' 
bill ;  and  it  was  passed.  It  was  signed  by 
President  Buchanan,  March  2,  1861,  and  went 
into  operation  April  i,  raising  the  rates  to  about 
20  per  cent.  In  August  and  in  December, 
two  other  acts  were  passed,  raising  the  rates 
still  higher.  These  were  followed  by  other  in- 
creases, which  ran  the  maximum  up,  in  1868,  to 
48  per  cent,  on  dutiable  goods,  the  highest  rate 
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from  i860  to  date.  It  may  be  noted,  however, 
that  the  rate  of  1830 — 48.8  per  cent,  on  duti- 
able goods — still  retains  its  rank  as  the  highest 
in  our  history. 

The  controlling  necessity  for  ready  money, 
to  prevent  the  over-issue  of  bonds  and  green- 
backs, undoubtedly  gained  votes  in  Congress 
sufficient  to  sustain  the  policy  of  protection,  as 
a  means  of  putting  the  capital  of  the  country 
into  positions  where  it  could  be  easily  reached 
by  internal-revenue  taxation.  This  conjunc- 
tion of  internal  revenue  and  protection  proved 
a  mutual  support  until  the  payment  of  the  war 
debt  had  gone  so  far  as  to  provoke  the  reaction. 
The  Democratic  National  Convention  of  1876 
attacked  the  tariff  system  as  a  masterpiece  of 
iniquity,  but  no  distinct  issue  was  made  be- 
tween the  parties  on  this  question.  In  1880 
and  1884,  the  Republican  party  was  the  one  to 
force  the  issue  of  protection  or  free  trade  upon 
its  opponent,  but  its  opponent  evaded  it. 

In  1884,  both  parties  admit  the  necessity  of 
a  reduction  in  the  rates  of  duties,  if  for  no  other 
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reason,  in  order  to  reduce  the  surplus  of  Gov- 
ernment receipts  over  expenditures,  which  is  a 
constant  stimulus  to  congressional  extrava- 
gance. The  Republican  policy  is  in  general  to 
retain  the  principle  of  protection  in  the  reduc- 
tion ;  while  the  Democratic  policy,  so  far  as  it 
is  defined,  is  to  deal  as  tenderly  as  possible 
with  interests  which  have  become  vested  under 
a  protective  system.  What  influence  will  be 
exerted  by  the  present  over-production  and  de- 
pression in  business  cannot,  of  course,  be  fore- 
told ;  but  the  report  of  Mr.  McCulloch,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  in  December,  1884,  indicates 
an  attempt  to  induce  manufacturers  to  submit 
to  an  abandonment  of  protection,  as  a  means 
of  securing  a  decrease  in  cost  of  production, 
and  a  consequent  foreign  market  for  surplus 
product. 

In  taking  Clay's  speech  in  1832  as  the  repre- 
sentative statement  of  the  argument  for  pro- 
tection, the  editor  has  consulted  Professor 
Thompson,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  has  been  guided  by  his  advice.     On  the 
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other  side,  the  statement  of  Representative 
Hurd,  in  1881,  has  been  taken  as,  on  the  whole, 
the  best  summary  of  the  free-trade  argument. 
In  both  cases,  the  difficulty  has  been  in  the 
necessary  exclusion  of  merely  written  argu- 
ments. 


HENRY   CLAY,* 

OF  KENTUCKY/ 

(born  1777,  DIED  1852.) 


ON  THE  AMERICAN  SYSTEM  ;    IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
SENATE,  FEBRUARY  2-6,    1832.* 

The  question  which  we  are  now  called  upon 
to  determine,  is  not,  whether  we  shall  establish 
a  new  and  doubtful  system  of  policy,  just  pro- 
posed, and  for  the  first  time  presented  to  our 
consideration,  but  whether  we  shall  break  down 
and  destroy  a  long-established  system,  carefully 
and  patiently  built  up  and  sanctioned,  during  a 
series  of  years,  again  and  again,  by  the  nation 
and  its  highest  and  most  revered  authorities. 
And  are  we  not  bound  deliberately  to  consider 
whether  we  can  proceed  to  this  work  of  destruc- 
tion without  a  violation  of  the  public  faith? 
The  people  of  the  United  States  have  justly 
supposed  that  the  policy  of  protecting  their  in- 
dustry against  foreign  legislation  and  foreign 
industry  was  fully  settled,  not  by  a  single  act, 

♦  For  notes  on  Clay,  see  Appendix,  p.  467. 
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but  by  repeated  and  deliberate  acts  of  govern- 
ment, performed  at  distant  and  frequent  inter- 
vals. In  full  confidence  that  the  policy  was 
firmly  and  unchangeably  fixed,  thousands  upon 
thousands  have  invested  their  capital,  pur- 
chased a  vast  amount  of  real  and  other  estate, 
made  permanent  establishments,  and  accommo- 
dated their  industry.  Can  we  expose  to  utter 
and  irretrievable  ruin  this  countless  multitude, 
without  justly  incurring  the  reproach  of  vio- 
lating the  national  faith  ?     *     *     *  • 

When  gentlemen  have  succeeded  in  their 
design  of  an  immediate  or  gradual  destruction 
of  the  American  system,  what  is  their  substi- 
tute ?  Free  trade  !  The  call  for  free  trade  is 
as  unavailing,  as  the  cry  of  a  spoiled  child  in  its 
nurse's  arms,  for  the  moon,  or  the  stars  that 
glitter  in  the  firmament  of  heaven.  It  never 
has  existed,  it  never  will  exist.  Trade  implies 
at  least  two  parties.  To  be  free,  it  should  be 
fair,  equal,  and  reciprocal.  But  if  we  throw  our 
ports  wide  open  to  the  admission  of  foreign 
productions,  free  of  all  duty,  what  ports  of  any 
other  foreign  nation  shall  we  find  open  to  the 
free  admission  of  our  surplus  produce  ?  We  may 
break  down  all  barriers  to  free  trade  on  our 
part,  but  the  work  will  not  be  complete  until 
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foreign  powers  shall  have  removed  theirs. 
There  would  be  freedom  on  one  side,  and  re- 
strictions, prohibitions,  and  exclusions  on  the 
other.  The  bolts  and  the  bars  and  the  chains  of 
all  other  nations  will  remain  undisturbed.  It 
is,  indeed,  possible,  that  our  industry  and  com- 
merce would  accommodate  themselves  to  this 
unequal  and  unjust  state  of  things  ;  for,  such  is 
the  flexibility  of  our  nature,  that  it  bends  itself 
to  all  circumstances.  The  wretched  prisoner 
incarcerated  in  a  jail,  after  a  long  time,  becomes 
reconciled  to  his  solitude,  and  regularly  notches 
down  the  passing  days  of  his  confinement. 

Gentlemen  deceive  themselves.  It  is  not  free 
trade  that  they  are  recommending  to  our  ac- 
ceptance. It  is,  in  effect,  the  British  colonial 
system  that  we  are  invited  to  adopt ;  and,  if 
their  policy  prevails,  it  will  lead  substantially  to 
the  recolonization  of  these  States,  under  the 
commercial  dominion  of  Great  Britain.     *  *  *  * 

I  dislike  this  resort  to  authority,  and  espe- 
cially foreign  and  interested  authority,  for  the 
support  of  principles  of  public  policy.  I  would 
greatly  prefer  to  meet  gentlemen  upon  the 
broad  ground  of  fact,  of  experience,  and  of 
reason ;  but,  since  they  will  appeal  to  British 
names  and  authority,  I  feel  myself  compelled 
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to  imitate  their  bad  example.  Allow  me  to 
quote  from  the  speech  of  a  member  of  the 
British  Parliament,  bearing  the  same  family 
name  with  my  Lord  Goderich,  but  whether  or 
not  a  relation  of  his,  I  do  not  know.  The 
member  alluded  to  was  arguing  against  the 
violation  of  the  treaty  of  Methuen  * — that  treaty 
not  less  fatal  to  the  interests  of  Portugal  than 
would  be  the  system  of  gentlemen  to  the  best 
interests  of  America, — and  he  went  on  to  say : 

*^^  It  was  idle  for  us  to  endeavor  to  persuade  other 
nations  to  Join  with  us  in  adopting  the  principles  of 
what  was  called  free  trade'  Other  nations  knew,  as 
well  as  the  noble  lord  opposite,  and  those  who  acted  with 
him,  what  we  meant  by  free  trade  *  was  nothing 
more  nor  less  than,  by  means  of  the  great  advantages 
we  enjoyed,  to  get  a  monopoly  of  all  their  markets  for 
our  manufactures,  and  to  prevent  them,  one  and  all, 
from  ever  becoming  manufacturing  nations.  When 
the  system  of  reciprocity  and  free  trade  had  been 
proposed  to  a  French  ambassador,  his  remark  was, 
that  the  plan  was  excellent  in  theory,  but,  to  make 
it  fair  in  practice,  it  would  be  necessary  to  defer 
the  attempt  to  put  it  in  execution  for  half  a  century, 
until  France  should  be  on  the  same  footing  with 
Great  Britain,  in  marine,  in  manufactures,  in  capi- 
tal, and  the  many  other  peculiar  advantages  which 
it  now  enjoyed.      The  policy  that  France  acted  on 
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was  that  of  encouraging  its  native  manufactures, 
and  it  was  a  wise  policy  ;  because,  if  it  were  freely 
to  admit  our  manufactures,  it  would  speedily  be 
reduced  to  the  rank  of  an  agricultural  nation^  and 
therefore  a  poor  nation,  as  all  must  be  that  depend 
exclusively  upon  agriculture.  America  acted,  too, 
upon  the  same  principle  with  France.  America 
legislated  for  futurity — legislated  for  an  increasing 
population.  America,  too,  was  prospering  under 
this  system.  In  twenty  years,  America  would  be 
independent  of  England  for  manufactures  alto- 
gether. *  *  *  But  since  the  peace,  France, 
Germany,  America,  and  all  the  other  countries 
of  the  world,  had  proceeded  upon  the  principle 
of  encouraging  and  protecting  native  manufac- 
turers."    *     *     *• 

I  regret,  Mr.  President,  that  one  topic  has,  I 
think,  unnecessarily  been  introduced  into  this, 
debate.  I  allude  to  the  charge  brought  against 
the  manufacturing  system,  as  favoring  the 
growth  of  aristocracy.  If  it  were  true,  would 
gentlemen  prefer  supporting  foreign  accumula- 
tions of  wealth  by  that  description  of  industry, 
rather  than  in  their  own  country?  But  is  it 
correct?  The  joint-stock  companies  of  the 
North,  as  I  understand  tKem,  are  nothing  more 
than  associations,  sometimes  of  hundreds,  by 
means  of  which  the  small  earnings  of  many  are 
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brought  into  a  common  stock,  and  the  associ- 
ates, obtaining  corporate  privileges,  are  en- 
abled to  prosecute,  under  one  superintending 
head,  their  business  to  better  advantage. 
Nothing  can  be  more  essentially  democratic  or 
better  devised  to  counterpoise  the  influence  of 
individual  wealth.  In  Kentucky,  almost  every 
manufactory  known  to  me  is  in  the  hands  of  en- 
terprising and  self-made  men,  who  have  ac- 
quired whatever  wealth  they  possess  by  patient 
and  diligent  labor.  Comparisons  are  odious,  and 
but  in  defence  would  not  be  made  by  me.  But 
is  there  more  tendency  to  aristocracy  in  a  manu- 
factory, supporting  hundreds  of  freemen,  or  in  a 
cotton  plantation,  with  its  not  less  numerous 
slaves,  sustaining  perhaps  only  two  white  fami- 
lies— that  of  the  master  and  the  overseer? 

I  pass,  with  pleasure,  from,  this  disagreeable 
topic,  to  two  general  propositions  which  cover 
the  entire  ground  of  debate.  The  first  is,  that, 
under  the  operation  of  the  American  system, 
the  objects  which  it  protects  and  fosters  are 
brought  to  the  consumer  at  cheaper  prices  than 
they  commanded  prior  to  its  introduction,  or, 
than  they  would  command  if  it  did  not  exist. 
If  that  be  true,  ought  not  the  country  to  be 
contented  and  satisfied  with  the  system,  unless 
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the  second  proposition,  which  I  mean  presently 
also  to  consider,  is  unfounded  ?  And  that  is, 
that  the  tendency  of  the  system  is  to  sustain, 
and  that  it  has  upheld,  the  prices  of  all  our 
agricultural  and  other  produce,  including  cot- 
ton. 

And  is  the  fact  not  indisputable  that  all  es- 
sential objects  of  consumption  affected  by  the 
tariff  are  cheaper  and  better  since  the  act  of 
1824  than  they  were  for  several  years  prior  to 
that  law?  I  appeal  for  its  truth  to  common 
observation,  and  to  all  practical  men.  I  appeal 
to  the  farmer  of  the  country  whether  he  does 
not  purchase  on  better  terms  his  iron,  salt, 
brown  sugar,  cotton.goods,  and  woollens,  for  his 
laboring  people  ?  And  I  ask  the  cotton-planter 
if  he  has  not  been  better  and  more  cheaply  sup- 
plied with  his  cotton-bagging?  In  regard  to 
this  latter  article,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina  was  mistaken  in  supposing  that  I 
complained  that,  under  the  existing  duty,  the 
Kentucky  manufacturer  could  not  compete  with 
the  Scotch.  The  Kentuckian  furnishes  a  more 
substantial  and  a  cheaper  article,  and  at  a 
more  uniform  and  regular  price.  But  it  was 
the  frauds,  the  violations  of  law,  of  which  I  did 
complain  ;  not  smuggling,  in  the  common  sense 
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of  that  practice,  which  has  something  bold,  dar- 
ing, and  enterprising  in  it,  but  mean,  barefaced 
cheating,  by  fraudulent  invoices  and  false  de- 
nominations. 

I  plant  myself  upon  this  fact,  of  cheapness 
and  superiority,  as  upon  impregnable  ground. 
Gentlemen  may  tax  their  ingenuity,  and  pro- 
duce a  thousand  speculative  solutions  of  the 
fact,  but  the  fact  itself  will  remain  undisturbed. 
Let  us  look  into  some  particulars.  The  total 
consumption  of  bar-iron  in  the  United  States 
is  supposed  to  be  about  146,000  tons,  of  which 
112,866  tons  are  made  within  the  country,  and 
the  residue  imported.  The  number  of  men  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  is  estimated  at  29,- 
254,  and  the  total  number  of  persons  subsisted 
by  it  at  146,273.  The  measure  of  protection 
extended  to  this  necessary  article  was  never 
fully  adequate  until  the  passage  of  the  act  of 
1828;  and  what  has  been  the  consequence? 
The  annual  increase  of  quantity  since  that 
period  has  been  in  a  ratio  of  near  twenty-five 
per  centum,  and  the  wholesale  price  of  bar-iron 
in  the  Northern  cities  was,  in  1828,  $105  per 
ton;  in  1829,  $100;  in  1830,  $90;  and  in  1831, 
from  $85  to  $75 — constantly  diminishing.  We 
import  very  little  English  iron,  and  that  which 
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we  do  is  very  inferior,  and  only  adapted  to  a  few 
purposes.  In  instituting  a  comparison  between 
that  inferior  article  and  our  superior  iron,  sub- 
jects entirely  different  are  compared.  They  are 
made  by  different  processes.  The  English  can- 
not make  iron  of  equal  quality  to  ours  at  a  less 
price  than  we  do.  They  have  three  classes, 
best-best,  and  best,  and  ordinary.  It  is  the  lat- 
ter which  is  imported.  Of  the  whole  amount 
imported  there  is  only  about  4,000  tons  of 
foreign  iron  that  pays  the  high  duty,  the  resi- 
due paying  only  a  duty  of  about  thirty  per 
centum,  estimated  on  the  prices  of  the  importa- 
tion of  1829.  Our  iron  ore  is  superior  to  that 
of  Great  Britain,  yielding  often  from  sixty  to 
eighty  per  centum,  while  theirs  produces  only 
about- twenty-five.  This  fact  is  so  well  known 
that  I  have  heard  of  recent  exportations  of  iron 
ore  to  England. 

It  has  been  alleged  that  bar-iron,  being  a  raw 
material,  ought  to  be  admitted  free,  or  with  low 
duties,  for  the  sake  of  the  manufacturers  them- 
selves. But  I  take  this  to  be  the  true  principle : 
that  if  our  country  is  producing  a  raw  material 
of  prime  necessity,  and  with  reasonable  protec- 
tion can  produce  it  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
supply  our  wants,  that  raw  material  ought  to 
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be  protected,  although  it  may  be  proper  to 
protect  the  article  also  out  of  which  it  is  manu- 
factured. The  tailor  will  ask  protection  for 
himself,  but  wishes  it  denied  to  the  grower  of 
wool  and  the  manufacturer  of  broadcloth.  The 
cotton-planter  enjoys  protection  for  the  raw 
material,  but  does  not  desire  it  to  be  extended 
to  the  cotton  manufacturer.  The  ship-builder, 
will  ask  protection  for  navigation,  but  does  not 
wish  it  extended  to  the  essential  articles  which 
enter  into  the  construction  of  his  ship.  Each 
in  his  proper  vocation  solicits  protection,  but 
would  have  it  denied  to  all  other  interests 
which  are  supposed  to  come  into  collision  with 
his. 

Now,  the  duty  of  the  statesman  is  to  elevate 
himself  above  these  petty  conflicts ;  calmly  to 
survey  all  the  various  interests,  and  deliberately 
to  proportion  the  measures  of  protection  to  each 
according  to  its  nature  and  the  general  wants  of 
society.  It  is  quite  possible  that,  in  the  degree 
of  protection  which  has  been  afforded  to  the 
various  workers  in  iron,  there  may  be  some 
error  committed,  although  I  have  lately  read  an 
argument  of  much  ability,  proving  that  no  in- 
justice has  really  been  done  to  them.  If  there 
be,  it  ought  to  be  remedied. 
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The  next  article  to  which  I  would  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate,  is  that  of  cotton  fabrics. 
The  success  of  our  manufacture  of  coarse  cot- 
tons is  generally  admitted.  It  is  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  they  meet  the  cotton  fabrics  of 
other  countries  in  foreign  markets,  and  main- 
tain a  successful  competition  with  them.  There 
has  been  a  gradual  increase  of  the  exports  of 
this  article,  which  is  sent  to  Mexico  and  the 
South  American  republics,  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean, and  even  to  Asia.     -3^     *     *  ^ 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  statement,  derived  from 
the  most  authentic  source,  showing  that  the 
identical  description  of  cotton  cloth,  which  sold 
in  1817  at  twenty-nine  cents  per  yard,  was  sold 
in  1 8 19  at  twenty-one  cents,  in  182 1  at  nine- 
teen and  a  half  cents,  in  1823  at  seventeen 
cents,  in  1825  at  fourteen  and  a  half  cents,  in 
1827  at  thirteen  cents,  in  1829  at  nine  cents,  in 
1830  at  nine  and  a  half  cents,  and  in  183 1  at 
from  ten  and  a  half  to  eleven.  Such  is  the 
wonderful  effect  of  protection,  competition,  and 
improvement  in  skill,  combined.  The  year 
1829  was  one  of  some  suffering  to  this  branch 
of  industry,  probably  owing  to  the  principle  of 
competition  being  pushed  too  far.  Hence  we 
observe  a  small  rise  of  the  article  of  the  next 
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two  years.  The  introduction  of  calico-printing 
into  the  United  States,  constitutes  an  important 
era  in  our  manufacturing  industry.  It  com- 
menced about  the  year  1825,  and  has  since 
made  such  astonishing  advances,  th^t  the  whole 
quantity  now  annually  printed  is  but  little  short 
of  forty  millions  of  yards — about  two  thirds  of 
our  whole  consumption.    *    *     ■^' 

In  respect  to  woollens,  every  gentleman's  own 
observation  and  experience  will  enable  him  to 
judge  of  the  great  reduction  of  price  which  has 
taken  place  in  most  of  these  articles  since  the 
tariff  of  1824.  It  would  have  been  still  greater, 
but  for  the  high  duty  on  raw  material,  imposed 
for  the  particular  benefit  of  the  farming  in- 
terest. But,  without  going  into  particular  de- 
tails, I  shall  limit  myself  to  inviting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  a  single  article  of  general 
and  necessary  use.  The  protection  given  to 
flannels  in  1828  was  fully  adequate.  It  has 
enabled  the  American  manufacturer  to  obtain 
complete  possession  of  the  American  market ; 
and  now,  let  us  look  at  the  effect.  I  have  be- 
fore me  a  statement  from  a  highly  respectable 
mercantile  house,  showing  the  price  of  four 
descriptions  of  flannels  during  six  years.  The 
average  price  of  them,  in  1826,  was  thirty-eight 
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and  three  quarter  cents;  in  1827,  thirty-eight; 
in  1828  (the  year  of  the  tariff),  forty-six;  in 
1 829,  thirty-six  ;  in  1830,  (notwithstanding  the 
advance  in  the  price  of  wool),  thirty-two  ;  and 
in  1831,  thirty-two  and  one  quarter.  These 
facts  require  no  com»ents.  I  have  before  me 
another  statement  of  a  practical  and  respecta- 
ble man,  well  versed  in  the  flannel  manufacture 
in  America  and  England,  demonstrating  that 
the  cost  of  manufacture  is  precisely  the  same 
in  both  countries:  and  that,  although  a  yard  o/. 
flannel  which  would  sell  in  England  at  fifteen 
cents  would  command  here  twenty-two,  the 
difference  of  seven  cents  is  the  exact  difference 
between  the  cost  in  the  two  countries  of  the  six 
ounces  of  wool  contained  in  a  yard  of  flannel. 

Brown  sugar,  during  ten  years,  from  1792  to 
1802,  with  a  duty  of  one  and  a  half  cents  per 
pound,  averaged  fourteen  cents  per  pound. 
The  same  article,  during  ten  years,  from  1820 
to  1830,  with  a  duty  of  three  cents,  has  aver- 
aged only  eight  cents  per  pound.  Nails,  with 
a  duty  of  five  cents  per  pound,  are  selling  at 
six  cents.  Window-glass,  eight  by  ten,  prior 
to  the  tariff  of  1824,  sold  at  twelve  or  thirteen 
dollars  per  hundred  feet ;  it  now  sells  for  three 
dollars  and  seventy-five  cents.     *     -^^     -^^ 
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This  brings  me  to  consider  what  I  apprehend 
to  have  been  the  most  efficient  of  all  the  causes 
in  the  reduction  of  the  prices  of  manufactured 
articles,  and  that  is  COMPETITION.  By  competi- 
tion the  total  amount  of  the  supply  is  increased, 
and  by  increase  of  the  supply  a  competition  in 
the  sale  ensues,  and  this  enables  the  consumer 
to  buy  at  lower  rates.  Of  all  human  powers 
operating  on  the  affairs  of  mankind,  none  is 
greater  than  that  of  competition.  It  is  action 
^nd  reaction.  It  operates  between  individuals 
of  the  same  nation,  and  between  different 
nations.  It  resembles  the  meeting  of  the 
mountain  torrent,  grooving,  by  its  precipitous 
motion,  its  own  channel,  and  ocean's  tide. 
Unopposed,  it  sweeps  every  thing  before  it ; 
but,  counterpoised,  the  waters  become  calm, 
safe,  and  regular.  It  is  like  the  segments  of  a 
circle  or  an  arch :  taken  separately,  each  is 
nothing  ;  but  in  their  combination  they  produce 
efficiency,  symmetry,  and  perfection.  By  the 
American  system  this  vast  power  has  been 
excited  in  America,  and  brought  into  being  to 
act  in  cooperation  or  collision  with  European 
industry.  Europe  acts  within  itself,  and  with 
America ;  and  America  acts  within  itself,  and 
with  Europe.     The  consequence  is  the  reduc- 
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tion  of  prices  in  both  hemispheres.  Nor  is  it 
fair  to  argue  from  the  reduction  of  prices  in  Eu- 
rope to  her  own  presumed  skill  and  labor  ex- 
clusively. We  affect  her  prices,  and  she  affects 
ours.  This  must  always  be  the  case,  at  least 
in  reference  to  any  articles  as  to  which  there  is 
not  a  total  non-intercourse  ;  and  if  our  industry, 
by  diminishing  the  demand  for  her  supplies, 
should  produce  a  diminution  in  the  price  of 
those  supplies,  it  would  be  very  unfair  to  ascribe 
that  reduction  to  her  ingenuity,  instead  of 
placing  it  to  the  credit  of  our  own  skill  and 
excited  industry. 

Practical  men  understand  very  well  this  state 
of  the  case,  whether  they  do  or  do  not  compre- 
hend the  causes  which  produce  it.  I  have  in 
my  possession  a  letter  from  a  respectable  mer- 
chant, well  known  to  me,  in  which  he  says,  after 
complaining  of  the  operation  of  the  tariff  of 
1828,  on  the  articles  to  which  it  applies,  some 
of  which  he  had  imported,  and  that  his  pur- 
chases having  been  made  in  England  before  the 
passage  of  that  tariff  was  known,  it  produced 
such  an  effect  upon  the  English  market  that  the 
articles  could  not  be  resold  without  loss,  and  he 
adds :  "  For  it  really  appears  that,  when  addi- 
tional duties  are  laid  upon  an  article,  it  then 
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becomes  lower  instead  of  higher  !  **  This  would 
not  probably  happen  where  the  supply  of  the 
foreign  article  did  not  exceed  the  home  de- 
mand, unless  upon  the  supposition  of  the  in- 
creased  duty  having  excited  or  stimulated  the 
measure  of  the  home  production. 

The  great  law  of  price  is  determined  by  sup- 
ply and  demand.  What  affects  either  affects 
the  price.  If  the  supply  is  increased,  the  de- 
mand remaining  the  same,  the  price  declines ; 
if  the  demand  is  increased,  the  supply  remain- 
ing the  same,  the  price  advances  ;  if  both 
supply  and  demand  are  undiminished,  the 
price  is  stationary,  and  the  price  is  influ- 
enced exactly  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
disturbance  to  the  demand  or  supply.  It  is, 
therefore,  a  great  error  to  suppose  that  an  ex^ 
isting  or  new  duty  necessarily  becomes  a  com- 
ponent element  to  its  exact  amount  of  price. 
If  the  proportions  of  demand  and  supply  are 
varied  by  the  duty,  either  in  augmenting  the 
supply  or  diminishing  the  demand,  ox  vice  versa, 
the  price  is  affected  to  the  extent  of  that  varia- 
tion. But  the  duty  never  becomes  an  integral 
part  of  the  price,  except  in  the  instances  where 
the  demand  and  the  supply  remain  after  the 
duty  is  imposed  precisely  what  they  were  be- 
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fore,  or  the  demand  is  increased,  and  the  supply 
remains  stationary. 

Competition,  therefore,  wherever  existing, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad,  is  the  parent  cause 
of  cheapness.  If  a  high  duty  excites  produc- 
tion at  home,  and  the  quantity  of  the  domestic 
article  exceeds  the  amount  which  had  been  pre- 
viously imported,  the  price  will  fall.     *     *    *  • 

But  it  is  argued  that  if,  by  the  skill,  experi- 
ence, and  perfection  which  we  have  acquired  in 
certain  branches  of  manufacture,  they  can  be 
made  as  cheap  as  similar  articles  abroad,  and 
enter  fairly  into  competition  with  them,  why 
not  repeal  the  duties  as  to  those  articles  ?  And 
why  should  we  ?  Assuming  the  truth  of  the 
supposition,  the  foreign  article  would  not  be 
introduced  in  the  regular  course  of  trade,  but 
would  remain  excluded  by  the  possession  of  the 
home  market,  which  the  domestic  article  had  ob- 
tained. The  repeal,  therefore,  would  have  no  le- 
gitimate effect.  But  might  not  the  foreign  arti- 
cle be  imported  in  vast  quantities,  to  glut  our 
markets,  break  down  our  establishments,  and 
ultimately  to  enable  the  foreigner  to  monopo- 
lize the  supply  of  our  consumption  ?  America 
is  the  greatest  foreign  market  for  European 
manufactures.     It  is  that  to  which  European 
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attention  is  constantly  directed.  If  a  great 
house  becomes  bankrupt  there,  its  storehouses 
are  emptied,  and  the  goods  are  shipped  to 
America,  where,  in  consequence  of  our  auctions, 
and  our  custom-house  credits,  the  greatest  facili- 
ties are  afforded  in  the  sale  of  them.  Combina- 
tions among  manufacturers  might  take  place,  or 
even  the  operations  of  foreign  governments 
might  be  directed  to  the  destruction  of  our 
establishments.  A  repeal,  therefore,  of  one 
protecting  duty,  from  some  one  or  all  of  these 
causes,  would  be  followed  by  flooding  the 
country  with  the  foreign  fabric,  surcharging  the 
market,  reducing  the  price,  and  a  complete 
prostration  of  our  manufactories ;  after  which 
the  foreigner  would  leisurely  look  about  to  in- 
demnify himself  in  the  increased  prices  which 
he  would  be  enabled  to  command  by  his  mon- 
opoly of  the  supply  of  our  consumption.  What 
American  citizen,  after  the  government  had  dis- 
played this  vacillating  policy,  would  be  again 
tempted  to  place  the  smallest  confidence  in  the 
public  faith,  and  adventure  once  more  into  this 
branch  of  industry? 

Gentlemen  have  allowed  to  the  manufactur- 
ing portions  of  the  community  no  peace  ;  they 
have  been  constantly  threatened  with  the  over- 
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throw  of  the  American  system.  From  the  year 
1820,  if  not  from  18 16,  down  to  this  time,  they 
have  been  held  in  a  condition  of  constant  alarm 
and  insecurity.  Nothing  is  more  prejudicial  to 
the  great  interests  of  a  nation  than  an  unsettled 
and  varying  policy.  Although  every  appeal  to 
the  National  Legislature  has  been  responded  to 
in  conformity  with  the  wishes  and  sentiments 
of  the  great  majority  of  the  people,  measures 
of  protection  have  only  been  carried  by  such 
small  majorities  as  to  excite  hopes  on  the  one 
hand,  and  fears  on  the  other.  Let  the  country 
breathe,  let  its  vast  resources  be  developed,  let 
its  energies  be  fully  put  forth,  let  it  have  tran- 
quillity, and,  my  word  for  it,  the  degree  of  per- 
fection in  the  arts  which  it  will  exhibit  will  be 
greater  than  that  which  has  been  presented, 
astonishing  as  our  progress  has  been.  Although 
some  branches  of  our  manufactures  might,  and 
in  foreign  markets  now  do,  fearlessly  contend 
with  similar  foreign  fabrics,  there  are  many 
others  yet  in  their  infancy,  struggling  with  the 
difficulties  which  encompass  them.  We  should 
look  at  the  whole  system,  and  recollect  that 
time,  when  we  contemplate  the  great  move- 
ments of  a  nation,  is  very  different  from  the 
short  period  which  is  allotted  for  the  duration 
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of  individual  life.  The  honorable  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  well  and  eloquently  said, 
in  1824:  "  No  great  interest  of  any  country  ever 
grew  up  in  a  day  ;  no  new  branch  of  industry 
can  become  firmly  and  profitably  established 
but  in  a  long  course  of  years ;  every  thing,  in- 
deed, great  or  good,  is  matured  by  slow  de- 
grees ;  that  which  attains  a  speedy  maturity  is 
of  small  value,  and  is  destined  to  brief  exist- 
ence. It  is  the  order  of  Providence,  that 
powers  gradually  developed,  shall  alone  attain 
permanency  and  perfection.  Thus  must  it  be 
with  our  national  institutions,  and  national 
character  itself.*' 

I  feel  most  sensibly,  Mr.  President,  how  much 
I  have  trespassed  upon  the  Senate.  My  apol- 
ogy is  a  deep  and  deliberate  conviction,  that 
the  great  cause  under  debate  involves  the  pros- 
perity and  the  destiny  of  the  Union.  But 
the  best  requital  I  can  make,  for  the  friendly 
indulgence  which  has  been  extended  to  me  by 
the  Senate,  and  for  which  I  shall  ever  retain 
sentiments  of  lasting  gratitude,  is  to  proceed 
with  as  little  delay  as  practicable,  to  the  con- 
clusion of  a  discourse  which  has  not  been  more 
tedious  to  the  Senate  than  exhausting  to  me. 
I  have  now  to  consider  the  remaining  of  the 
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two   propositions   which   I    have    already   an- 
nounced.    That  is — 

Second,  that  under  the  operation  of  the 
American  system,  the  products  of  our  agricul- 
ture command  a  higher  price  than  they  would 
do  without  it,  by  the  creation  of  a  home  market, 
and  by  the  augmentation  of  wealth  produced 
by  manufacturing  industry,  which  enlarges  our 
powers  of  consumption  both  of  domestic  and 
foreign  articles.  The  importance  of  the  home 
market  is  among  the  established  maxims  which 
are  universally  recognized  by  all  writers  and  all 
men.  However  some  may  difler  as  to  the 
relative  advantages  of  the  foreign  and  the  home 
market,  none  deny  to  the  latter  great  value  and 
high  consideration.  It  is  nearer  to.  us  ;  beyond 
the  control  of  foreign  legislation  ;  and  undis- 
turbed by  those  vicissitudes  to  which  all  inter- 
national intercourse  is  more  or  less  exposed. 
The  most  stupid  are  sensible  of  the  benefit  of  a 
residence  in  the  vicinity  of  a  large  manufactory, 
or  of  a  market-town,  of  a  good  road,  or  of  a 
navigable  stream,  which  connects  their  farms 
with  some  great  capital.  If  the  pursuits  of  all  men 
were  perfectly  the  same,  although  they  would 
be  in  possession  of  the  greatest  abundance  of 
the  particular  products  of  their  industry,  they 
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might,  at  the  same  time,  be  in  extreme  want  of 
other  necessary  articles  of  human  subsistence. 
The  uniformity  of  the  general  occupation  would 
preclude  all  exchange,  all  commerce.  It  is  only 
in  the  diversity  of  the  vocations  of  the  members 
of  a  community  that  the  means  can  be  found 
for  those  salutary  exchanges  which  conduce  to 
the  general  prosperity.  And  the  greater  that 
diversity,  the  more  extensive  and  the  more  ani- 
mating is  the  circle  of  exchange.  Even  if  foreign 
markets  were  freely  and  widely  open  to  the 
reception  of  our  agricultural  produce,  from  its 
bulky  nature,  and  the  distance  of  the  interior, 
and  the  dangers  of  the  ocean,  large  portions  of 
it  could  never  profitably  reach  the  foreign 
market.  But  let  us  quit  this  field  of  theory, 
clear  as  it  is,  and  look  at  the  practical  operation 
of  the  system  of  protection,  beginning  with  the 
most  valuable  staple  of  our  agriculture. 

In  considering  this  staple,  the  first  circum- 
stance that  excites  our  surprise  is  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  amount  of  it  has  annually  in- 
creased. Does  not  this  fact,  however,  demon- 
strate that  the  cultivation  of  it  could  not  have 
been  so  very  unprofitable  ?  If  the  business 
were  ruinous,  would  more  and  more  have 
annually   engaged     in    it  ?     The   quantity   in 
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1816  was  eighty-one  millions  of  pounds;  in 
1826,  two  hundred  and  four  millions;  and  in 
1830,  near  three  hundred  millions !  The  ground 
of  greatest  surprise  is  that  it  has  been  able  to 
sustain  even  its  present  price  with  such  an 
enormous  augmentation  of  quantity.  It  could 
not  have  been  done  but  for  the  combined 
operation  of  three  causes,  by  which  the  con- 
sumption of  cotton  fabrics  has  been  greatly  ex- 
tended in  consequence  of  their  reduced  prices: 
first,  competition ;  second,  the  improvement  of 
labor-saving  machinery;  and  thirdly,  the  low 
price  of  the  raw  material.  The  crop  of  1819, 
amounting  to  eighty-eight  millions  of  pounds, 
produced  twenty-one  millions  of  dollars ;  the 
crop  of  1823,  when  the  amount  was  swelled  to 
one  hundred  and  seventy-four  millions  (almost 
double  of  that  of  1819),  produced  a  less  sum  by 
more  than  half  a  million  of  dollars;  and  the 
crop  of  1824,  amounting  to  thirty  millions  of 
pounds  less  than  that  of  the  preceding  year, 
produced  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars  more. 

If  there  be  any  foundation  for  the  established 
law  of  price,  supply,  and  demand,  ought  not 
the  fact  of  this  great  increase  of  the  supply  to 
account  satisfactorily  for  the  alleged  low  price 
of  cotton?     *     *     *" 
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Let  US  suppose  that  the  home  demand  for 
cotton,  which  has  been  created  by  the  American 
system,  should  cease,  and  that  the  two  hundred 
thousand  bales  which  the  home  market  now 
absorbs  were  now  thrown  into  the  glutted  mar- 
kets of  foreign  countries ;  would  not  the  effect 
inevitably  be  to  produce  a  further  and  great  re- 
duction in  the  price  of  the  article?  If  there  be 
any  truth  in  the  facts  and  principles  which  I 
have  before  stated  and  endeavored  to  illustrate, 
it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  existence  of 
American  manufactures  has  tended  to  increase 
the  demand  and  extend  the  consumption  of  the 
raw  material ;  and  that,  but  for  this  increased 
demand,  the  price  of  the  article  would  have 
fallen  possibly  one  half  lower  than  it  now  is. 
The  error  of  the  opposite  argument  is  in  assum- 
ing one  thing,  which  being  denied,  the  whole 
fails — that  is,  it  assumes  that  the  wko/e  labor  of 
the  United  States  would  be  profitably  employed 
without  manufactures.  Now,  the  truth  is  that 
the  system  excites  and  creates  labor,  and  this 
labor  creates  wealth,  and  this  new  wealth  com- 
municates additional  ability  to  consume,  which 
acts  on  all  the  objects  contributing  to  human 
comfort  and  enjoyment.  The  amount  of  cot- 
ton imported  into  the  two  ports  of  Boston  and 
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Providence  alone  during  the  last  year  (and  it 
was  imported  exclusively  for  the  home  manu- 
ture)  was  109,517  bales. 

On  passing  from  that  article  to  others  of  our 
agricultural  productions,  we  shall  find  not  less 
gratifying  facts.  The  total  quantity  of  flour 
imported  into  Boston,  during  the  same  year, 
was  284,504  barrels,  and  3,955  half  barrels;  of 
which,  there  were  from  Virginia,  Georgetown, 
and  Alexandria,  114,222  barrels;  of  Indian 
corn,  681,131  bushels;  of  oats, 239,809  bushels ; 
of  rye,  about  50,000  bushels;  and  of  shorts, 
63,489  bushels;  into  the  port  of  Providence, 
71,369  barrels  of  flour;  216,662  bushels  of  In- 
dian corn,  and  T^T72  bushels  of  rye.  And  there 
were  discharged  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia, 
420,353  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  201,878  bushels 
of  wheat,  and  110,557  bushels  of  rye  and  bar- 
ley. There  were  slaughtered  in  Boston  during 
the  same  year,  1831,  (the  only  Northern  city 
from  which  I  have  obtained  returns,)  33,922 
beef  cattle;  15,400  calves;  84,453  sheep,  and 
26,871  swine.  It  is  confidently  believed  that 
there  is  not  a  less  quantity  of  Southern  flour 
consumed  at  the  North  than  eight  hundred 
thousand  barrels,  a  greater  amount,  probably, 
than  is  shipped  to  all  the  foreign  markets  of 
the  world  together. 
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What  would  be  the  condition  of  the  farming 
country  of  the  United  States — of  all  that  por- 
tion which  lies  north,  east,  and  west  of  James 
River,  including  a  large  part  of  North  Carolina 
— if  a  home  market  did  not  exist  for  this  im- 
mense amount  of  agricultural  produce.  With- 
out that  market,  where  could  it  be  sold?  In 
foreign  markets?  If  their  restrictive  laws  did 
not  exist,  their  capacity  would  not  enable  them 
to  purchase  and  consume  this  vast  addition  to 
their  present  supplies,  which  must  be  thrown  in, 
or  thrown  away,  but  for  the  home  market. 
But  their  laws  exclude  us  from  their  markets. 
I  shall  content  myself  by  calling  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  Great  Britain  only.  The 
duties  in  the  ports  of  the  united  kingdom  on 
bread-stuffs  are  prohibitory,  except  in  times  of 
dearth.  On  rice,  the  duty  is  fifteen  shillings 
sterling  per  hundred  weight,  being  more  than 
one  hundred  per  centum.  On  manufactured 
tobacco  it  is  nine  shillings  sterling  per  pound,  or 
about  two  thousand  per  centum.  On  leaf  to- 
bacco three  shillings  per  pound,  or  one  thousand 
two  hundred  per  centum.  On  lumber,  and  some 
other  articles,  they  are  from  four  hundred  to 
fifteen  hundred  per  centum  more  than  on  similar 
articles  imported  from  British  colonies.     In  the 
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British  West  Indies  the  duty  on  beef,  pork, 
hams,  and  bacon,  is  twelve  shillings  sterling  per 
hundred,  more  than  one  hundred  per  centum 
on  the  first  cost  of  beef  and  pork  in  the  Western 
States.  And  yet  Great  Britain  is  the  power  in 
whose  behalf  we  are  called  upon  to  legislate,  so 
that  we  may  enable  her  to  purchase  our  cotton. 
Great  Britain,  that  thinks  only  of  herself  in  her 
own  legislation !  When  have  we  experienced 
justice,  much  less  favor,  at  her  hands?  When 
did  she  shape  her  legislation  with  reference  to 
the  interests  of  any  foreign  power  ?  She  is  a 
great,  opulent,  and  powerful  nation ;  but 
haughty,  arrogant,  and  supercilious ;  not  more 
separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  the  sea 
that  girts  her  island,  than  she  is  separated  in 
feeling,  sympathy,  or  friendly  consideration  of 
their  welfare.  Gentlemen,  in  supposing  it  im- 
practicable that  we  should  successfully  compete 
with  her  in  manufactures,  do  injustice  to  the 
skill  and  enterprise  of  their  own  country.  Gal- 
lant as  Great  Britain  undoubtedly  i's,  we  have 
gloriously  contended  with  her,  man  to  man,  gun 
to  gun,  ship  to  ship,  fleet  to  fleet,  and  army  to 
army.  And  I  have  no  doubt  we  are  destined 
to  achieve  equal  success  in  the  more  useful,  if 
not  nobler,  contest  for  superiority  in  the  arts  of 
civil  life. 
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I  could  extend  and  dwell  on  the  long  list  of 
articles — the  hemp,  iron,  lead,  coal,  and  other 
items — for  which  a  deraand  is  created  in  the 
home  market  by  the  operation  of  the  American 
system ;  but  I  should  exhaust  the  patience  of 
the  Senate.  Where,  where  should  we  find  a 
market  for  all  these  articles,  if  it  did  not  exist 
at  home?  What  would  be  the  condition  of  the 
largest  portion  of  our  people,  and  of  the  terri- 
tory, if  this  home  market  were  annihilated  ? 
How  could  they  be  supplied  with  objects  of 
prime  necessity  ?  What  would  not  be  the 
certain  and  inevitable  decline  in  the  price  of  all 
these  articles,  but  for  the  home  market  ?  And 
allow  me,  Mr.  President,  to  say,  that  of  all  the 
agricultural  parts  of  the  United  States  which 
are  benefited  by  the  operation  of  this  system, 
none  are  equally  so  with  those  which  border 
the  Chesapeake  Bay,  the  lower  parts  of  North 
Carolina,  Virginia,  and  the  two  shores  of  Mary- 
land. Their  facilities  of  transportation,  and 
proximity  to  the  North,  give  them  decided 
advantages. 

But  if  all  this  reasoning  were  totally  falla- 
cious ;  if  the  price  of  manufactured  articles  were 
really  higher,  under  the  American  system,  than 
without    it,  I  should  still  argue  that  high  or 
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low  prices  were  themselves  relative — relative  to 
the  ability  to  pay  them.  It  is  in  vain  to  tempt, 
to  tantalize  us  with  the  lower  prices  of  Euro- 
pean fabrics  than  our  own,  if  we  have  nothing 
wherewith  to  purchase  them.  If,  by  the  home 
exchanges,  we  can  be  supplied  with  necessary, 
even  if  they  are  dearer  and  worse,  articles  of 
American  production  than  the  foreign,  it  is 
better  than  not  to  be  supplied  at  all.  And 
how  would  the  large  portion  of  our  country, 
which  I  have  described,  be  supplied,  but  for  the 
home  exchanges  ?  A  poor  people,  destitute  of 
wealth  or  of  exchangeable  commodities,  have 
nothing  to  purchase  foreign  fabrics  with.  To 
them  they  are  equally  beyond  their  reach, 
whether  their  cost  be  a  dollar  or  a  guinea.  It 
is  in  this  view  of  the  matter  that  Great  Britain, 
by  her  vast  wealth,  her  excited  and  protected  in- 
dustry, is  enabled  to  bear  a  burden  of  taxation, 
which,  when  compared  to  that  of  other  nations, 
appears  enormous ;  but  which,  when  her  im- 
mense riches  are  compared  to  theirs,  is  light 
and  trivial.  The  gentleman  from  South  Caro- 
lina has  drawn  a  lively  and  flattering  picture  of 
our  coasts,  bays,  rivers,  and  harbors;  and  he 
argues  that  these  proclaimed  the  design  of 
Providence   that  we  should   be  a  commercial 
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people.  I  agree  with  him.  We  differ  only  as 
to  the  means.  He  would  cherish  the  foreign, 
and  neglect  the  internal,  trade.  I  would  foster 
both.  What  is  navigation  without  ships,  or 
ships  witnout  cargoes?  By  penetrating  the 
bosoms  of  our  mountains,  and  extracting  from 
thern  their  precious  treasures;  by  cultivating 
the  earth,  and  securing  a  home  market  for  its 
rich  and  abundant  products ;  by  employing  the 
water  power  with  which  we  are  blessed ;  by 
stimulating  and  protecting  our  native  industry, 
in  all  its  forms ;  we  shall  but  nourish  and  pro- 
mote the  prosperity  of  commerce,  foreign  and 
domestic. 

I  have  hitherto  considered  the  question  in 
reference  only  to  a  state  of  peace  ;  but  who  can 
tell  when  the  storm  of  war  shall  again  break 
forth  ?  Have  we  forgotten  so  soon  the  priva- 
tions to  which  not  merely  our  brave  soldiers 
and  our  gallant  tars  were  subjected,  but  the 
whole  community,  during  the  last  war,  for  the 
want  of  absolute  necessaries?  To  what  an 
enormous  price  they  rose  !  And  how  inade- 
quate the  supply  was,  at  any  price  !  The  states- 
man who  justly  elevates  his  views  will  look  be- 
hind as  well  as  forward,  and  at  the  existing 
state  of  things  ;  and  he  will  graduate  the  policy 
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which  he  recommends  to  all  the  probable 
exigencies  which  may  arise  in  the  republic. 
Taking  this  comprehensive  range,  it  would  be 
easy  to  show  that  the  higher  prices  of  peace,  if 
prices  were  higher  in  peace,  were  more  than 
compensated  by  the  lower  prices  of  war,  during 
which  supplies  of  all  essential  articles  are  indis- 
pensable to  its  vigorous,  effectual,  and  glorious 
prosecution.  I  conclude  this  part  of  the  argu- 
ment with  the  hope  that  my  humble  exer- 
tions have  not  been  altogether  unsuccessful  in 
showing : 

First,  that  the  policy  which  we  have  been 
considering  ought  to  continue  to  be  regarded 
as  the  genuine  American  system. 

Secondly,  that  the  free-trade  system,  which 
is  proposed  as  its  substitute,  ought  really  to  be 
considered  as  the  British  colonial  system. 

Thirdly,  that  the  American  system  is  bene- 
ficial to  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  absolutely 
necessary  to  much  the  larger  portion. 

Fourthly,  that  the  price  of  the  great  staple 
of  cotton,  and  of  all  our  chief  productions  of 
agriculture,  has  been  sustained  and  upheld,  and 
a  decline  averted,  by  the  protective  system. 

Fifthly,  that  if  the  foreign  demand  for  cotton 
has  been  at  all  diminished,  the  diminution  h^ 
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been  more  than  compensated  in  the  additional 
demand  created  at  home. 

Sixthly,  that  the  constant  tendency  of  the 
system,  by  creating  competition  among  our- 
selves, and  between  American  and  European 
industry,  reciprocally  acting  upon  each  other, 
is  to  reduce  prices  of  manufactured  objects. 

Seventhly,  that,  in  point  of  fact,  objects  with- 
in the  scope  of  the  policy  of  protection  have 
greatly  fallen  in  price. 

Eighthly,  that  if,  in  a  season  of  peace,  these 
benefits  are  experienced,  in  a  season  of  war, 
when  the  foreign  supply  might  be  cut  off,  they 
would  be  much  more  extensively  felt. 

Ninthly,  and  finally,  that  the  substitution  of 
the  British  colonial  system  for  the  American 
system,  without  benefiting  any  section  of  the 
Union,  by  subjecting  us  to  a  foreign  legislation, 
regulated  by  foreign  interests,  would  lead  to 
the  prostration  of  our  manufactories,  general 
impoverishment,  and  ultimate  ruin.  *  *  * " 
The  danger  of  our  Union  does  not  lie  on  the 
side  of  persistence  in  the  American  system,  but 
on  that  of  its  abandonment.  If,  as  I  have  sup- 
posed and  believe,  the  inhabitants  of  all 
north  and  east  of  James  River,  and  all  west  of 
the  mountains,  including  Louisiana,  are  deeply 
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interested  in  the  preservation  of  that  system, 
would  they  be  reconciled  to  its  overthrow  ?  Can 
it  be  expected  that  two  thirds,  if  not  three 
fourths,  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
would  consent  to  the  destruction  of  a  policy, 
believed  to  be  indispensably  necessary  to  their 
prosperity  ?  When,  too,  the  sacrifice  is  made 
at  the  instance  of  a  single  interest,  which  they 
verily  believe  will  not  be  promoted  by  it  ?  In 
estimating  the  degree  of  peril  which  may  be 
incident  to  two  opposite  courses  of  human 
policy,  the  statesman  would  be  short-sighted 
who  should  content  himself  with  viewing  only 
the  evils,  real  or  imaginary,  which  belong  to 
that  course  which  is  in  practical  operation.  He 
should  lift  himself  up  to  the  contemplation  of 
those  greater  and  more  certain  dangers  which 
might  inevitably  attend  the  adoption  of  the 
alternative  course.  What  would  be  the  condi- 
tion of  this  Union,  if  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York,  those  mammoth  members  of  our  Con- 
federacy, were  firmly  persuaded  that  their 
industry  was  paralyzed,  and  their  prosperity 
blighted,  by  the  enforcement  of  the  British 
colonial  system,  under  the  delusive  name  of 
free  trade  ?  They  are  now  tranquil  and  happy 
and  contented,  conscious  of  their  welfare,  and 
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feeling  a  salutary  and  rapid  circulation  of  the 
products  of  home  manufactures  and  home  in- 
dustry, throughout  all  their  great  arteries.  But 
let  that  be  checked,  let  them  feel  that  a  foreign 
system  is  to  predominate,  and  the  sources  of 
their  subsistence  and  comfort  dried  up ;  let  New 
England  and  the  West,  and  the  Middle  States, 
all  feel  that  they  too  are  the  victims  of  a  mis- 
taken policy,  and  let  these  vast  portions  of  our 
country  despair  of  any  favorable  change,  and 
then  indeed  might  we  tremble  for  the  con- 
tinuance and  safety  of  this  Union  ! 

And  need  I  remind  you,  sir,  that  this  derelic- 
tion of  the  duty  of  protecting  our  domestic  in- 
dustry, and  abandonment  of  it  to  the  fate  of 
foreign  legislation,  would  be  directly  at  war 
with  leading  considerations  which  prompted 
the  adoption  of  the  present  Constitution  ?  The 
States  respectively  surrendered  to  the  general 
government  the  whole  power  of  laying  imposts 
on  foreign  goods.  They  stripped  themselves 
of  all  power  to  protect  their  own  manufactures 
by  the  most  efficacious  means  of  encourage- 
ment— the  imposition  of  duties  on  rival  foreign 
fabrics.  Did  they  create  that  great  trust,  did 
they  voluntarily  subject  themselves  to  this 
self-restriction,  that  the  power  should  remain 
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in  the  Federal  government  inactive,  unex- 
ecuted, and  lifeless  ?  Mr.  Madison,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  government,  told  you 
otherwise.  In  discussing  at  that  early  period 
this  very  subject,  he  declared  that  a  failure  to 
exercise  this  power  would  be  a  ^^  fraud''  upon 
the  Northern  States,  to  which  may  now  be 
added  the  Middle  and  Western  States. 

[Governor  Miller  asked  to  what  expression 
of  Mr.  Madison*s  opinion  Mr.  Clay  referred ; 
and  Mr.  Clay  replied,  his  opinion,  expressed  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  1789,  as  re- 
ported in  Lloyd's  Congressional  Debates.] 

Gentlemen  are  greatly  deceived  as  to  the  hold 
which  this  system  has  in  the  affections  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  They  represent 
that  it  is  the  policy  of  New  England,  and  that 
she  is  most  benefited  by  it.  If  there  be  any 
part  of  this  Union  which  has  been  most  steady, 
most  unanimous,  and  most  determined  in  its 
support,  it  is  Pennsylvania.  Why  is  not  that 
powerful  State  attacked  ?  Why  pass  her  over, 
and  aim  the  blow  at  New  England?  New 
England  came  reluctantly  into  the  policy.  In 
1824,  a  majority  of  her  delegation  was  opposed 
to  it.  From  the  largest  State  of  New  England 
there  was  but  a  solitary  vote  in  favor  of  the 
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bill.  That  interesting  people  can  readily  ac- 
commodate their  industry  to  any  policy,  pro- 
vided it  be  settled.  They  supposed  this  was 
fixed,  and  they  submitted  to  the  decrees  of 
government.  And  the  progress  of  public 
opinion  has  kept  pace  with  the  developments 
of  the  benefits  of  the  system.  Now,  all  New 
England,  at  least  in  this  House  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  small  still  voice),  is  in  favor  of 
the  system.  In  1824,  all  Maryland  was  against 
it ;  now  the  majority  is  for  it.  Then,  Louis- 
iana, with  one  exception,  was  opposed  to  it ; 
now,  without  any  exception,  she  is  in  favor  of 
it.  The  march  of  public  sentiment  is  to  the 
South.  Virginia  will  be  the  next  convert ;  and 
in  less  than  seven  years,  if  there  be  no  obstacles 
from  political  causes,  or  prejudices  industriously 
instilled,  the  majority  of  Eastern  Virginia  will 
be,  as  the  majority  of  Western  Virginia  now 
is,  in  favor  of  the  American  system.  North 
Carolina  will  follow  later,  but  not  less  cer- 
tainly. Eastern  Tennessee  is  now  in  favor  of 
the  system.  And,  finally,  its  doctrines  will 
pervade  the  whole  Union,  and  the  wonder  will 
be,  that  they  ever  should  have  been  opposed. 
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A    TARIFF   FOR    REVENUE   ONLY;    HOUSE   OF    REPRE- 
SENTATIVES, FEBRUARY  1 8,  1881.' 

Mr.  Chairman  : 

At  the  very  threshold  it  is  proper  to  define  the 
terms  I  shall  use  and  state  the  exact  propositions 
I  purpose  to  maintain.  A  tariff  is  a  tax  upon 
imported  goods.  Like  other  taxes  which  are 
levied,  it  should  be  imposed  only  to  raise  rev- 
enue for  the  government.  It  is  true  that  in- 
cidental protection  to  some  industries  will  occur 
when  the  duty  is  placed  upon  articles  which  may 
enter  into  competition  with  those  of  domestic 
manufacture.  I  do  not  propose  to  discuss  now 
how  this  incidental  protection  shall  be  dis- 
tributed. This  will  be  a  subsequent  considera- 
tion when  the  preliminary  question  has  been 
settled  as  to  what  shall  be  the  nature  of  the 
tariff  itself.      The  present  tariff  imposes  duties 

*  For  notes  on  Ilurd,  see  Appendix,  p.  470. 
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upon  nearly  four  thousand  articles,  and  was- 
levied  and  is  defended  upon  the  ground  that 
American  industries  should  be  protected.  Thus 
protection  has  been  made  the  object ;  revenue 
the  incident.  Indeed,  in  many  cases  the  duty 
is  so  high  that  no  revenue  whatever  is  raised 
for  the  government,  and  in  nearly  all  so 
high  that  much  less  revenue  is  collected  than 
might  be  realized.  So  true  is  this  that,  if  the 
present  tariff  were  changed  so  as  to  make  it 
thereby  a  revenue  tariff,  one  fifth  at  least  could 
be  added  to  the  receipts  of  the  Treasury  from 
imports.  Whenever  I  use  the  phrase  free  trade 
or  free  trader,  I  mean  either  a  tariff  for  revenue 
only  or  one  who  advocates  it. 

So  far  as  a  tariff  for  revenue  is  concerned,  I  do 
not  oppose  it,  even  though  it  may  contain  some 
objectionable  incidental  protection.  The  neces- 
sities of  the  government  require  large  revenues, 
and  it  is  not  proposed  to  interfere  with  a  tariff 
so  long  as  it  is  levied  to  produce  them  ;  but,  to 
a  tariff  levied  for  protection  in  itself  and  for  its 
own  sake,  I  do  object.  I  therefore  oppose  the 
present  tariff,  and  the  whole  doctrine  by  which 
it  is  attempted  to  be  justified.  I  make  war 
against  all  its  protective  features,  and  insist  that 
the  laws  which  contain  them  shall  be  amended, 
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'  SO  that  out  of  the  importations  upon  which  the 
duty  is  levied  the  greatest  possible  revenue  for 
the  government  may  be  obtained. 

What,  then,  is  the  theory  of  protection  ?  It 
is  based  upon  the  idea  that  foreign  produce  im- 
ported into  this  country  will  enter  into  competi- 
tion with  domestic  products  and  undersell  them 
in  the  home  market,  thus  crippling  if  not  de- 
stroying domestic  production.  To  prevent 
this,  the  price  of  the  foreign  goods  in  the  home 
market  is  increased  so  as  to  keep  them  out 
of  the  country  altogether,  or  to  place  the 
foreigner,  in  the  cost  of  production,  upon  the 
same  footing  as  the  American  producer.  This 
is  proposed  to  be  done  by  levying  a  duty  upon 
the  foreign  importation.  If  it  be  so  high  that 
the  importer  cannot  pay  it  and  sell  the  goods  at 
a  profit,  the  facilities  of  production  between 
this  and  other  countries  are  said  to  be  equal- 
ized, and  the  American  producer  is  said  to  be 
protected.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  pro- 
tection means  the  increase  of  price.  Without 
it  the  fabric  has  no  foundation  on  which  to 
rest.  If  the  foreign  goods  are  still  imported, 
the  importer  adds  the  duty  paid  to  the  selling 
price.  If  he  cannot  import  with  profit,  the 
American  producer  raises  his  price  to  a  point 
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always  below  that  at  which  the  foreign  goods 
could  be  profitably  brought  into  the  country, 
and  controls  the  market.  In  either  event,  there 
is  an  increase  of  price  of  the  products  sought  to 
be  protected.  The  bald  proposition  therefore 
is  that  American  industries  can  and  ought 
to  be  protected  by  increasing  the  prices  of  the 
products  of  such  industries. 

There  are  three  popular  opinions,  industrious- 
ly cultivated  and  strengthened  by  adroit  advo- 
cates, upon  which  the  whole  system  rests,  and 
to  which  appeals  are  ever  confidently  made. 
These  opinions  are  erroneous,  and  lead  to  false 
conclusions,  and  should  be  first  considered  in 
every  discussion  of  this  question. 

The  first  is,  that  the  balance  of  trade  is  in  our 
favor  when  our  exportations  exceed  our  impor- 
tations. Upon  this  theory  it  is  argued  that  it 
.  cannot  be  unwise  to  put  restrictions  upon  im- 
portations, for  they  say  that  at  one  and  the 
same  time  you  give  protection  to  our  industries 
and  keep  the  balance  of  trade  in  our  favor.  But 
the  slightest  investigation  will  show  that  this 
proposition  cannot  be  maintained.  A  single 
illustration,  often  repeated,  but  never  old  in  this 
discussion,  will  demonstrate  it.  Let  a  ship  set 
sail  from  Portland,  Maine,  with  a  cargo  of  staves 
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registered  at  the  port  of  departure  as  worth 
$5,000.  They  are  carried  to  the  West  India 
Islands,  where  staves  are  in  demand,  and  ex- 
changed for  sugar  or  molasses.  The  ship  re- 
turns, and  after  duty  paid  the  owner  sells  his 
sugar  and  molasses  at  a  profit  of  $5,000.  Here 
more  has  been  imported  than  exported.  Upon 
this  transaction  the  protectionist  would  say  that 
the  balance  of  trade  was  against  us  $5,000;  the 
free  trader  says  that  the  sum  represents  the 
profit  to  the  shipper  upon  his  traffic,  and  the 
true  balance  in  our  favor. 

Suppose  that  after  it  has  set  sail  the  vessel 
with  its  cargo  had  been  lost.  In  such  case  five 
thousand  dollars'  worth .  of  goods  would  have 
been  exported,  with  no  importation  against  it. 
The  exportation  has  exceeded  the  importation 
that  sum.  Is  not  the  balance  of  trade,  accord- 
ing to  the  protection  theory,  to  that  amount  in* 
our  favor?  Then  let  the  protectionist  turn 
pirate  and  scuttle  and  sink  all  the  vessels  laden 
with  our  exports,  and  soon  the  balance  of  trade 
in  our  favor  will  be  large  enough  to  satisfy  even 
most  advocates  of  the  American  protective  sys- 
tem. The  true  theory  is  that  in  commerce  the 
overplus  of  the  importation  above  the  exporta- 
tion represents  the  profit  accruing  to  the  coun- 
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try.  This  overplus,  deducting  the  expenses,  is 
real  wealth  added  to  the  land.  Push  the  two 
theories  to  their  last  position  and  the  true  one 
will  be  clearly  seen.  Export  every  thing,  im- 
port nothing,  though  the  balance  of  trade  may 
be  said  to  be  overwhelmingly  in  our  favor,  there 
is  poverty,  scarcity,  death.  Import  every  thing, 
export  nothing,  we  then  will  have  in  addition 
to  our  own  all  the  wealth  of  the  world  in  our 
possession. 

Secondly,  it  is  said  that  a  nation  should  be 
independent  of  foreign  nations,  lest  in  time  of 
war  it  might  find  itself  helpless  or  defenceless. 
Free  trade,  it  is  charged,  makes  a  people  de- 
pendent upon  foreigners.  But  traffic  is  ex- 
change. Foreign  products  do  not  come  into  a 
country  unless  domestic  products  go  out. 
This  dependence,  therefore,  is  mutual.  By 
trade  with  foreign  nations  they  are  as  de- 
pendent upon  us  as  we  upon  them,  and  in 
the  event  of  a  disturbance  of  peace  the  nation 
with  which  we  would  be  at  war  would  lose  just 
as  much  as  we  would  lose,  and  both  as  to  the 
war  would  in  that  regard  stand  upon  terms  of 
equality.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
obstruction  of  trade  between  nations  is  one  of 
the  greatest   occasions   of  war.     It  frequently 
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gives  rise  to  misunderstandings  which  result  in 
serious  conflicts.  By  removing  these  obstacles 
and  making  trade  as  free  as  possible,  nations  are 
brought  closer  together,  the  interests  of  their 
people  become  intermingled,  business  associa- 
tions are  formed  between  them,  which  go  far 
to  keep  down  national  dispute,  and  prevent  the 
wars  in  which  the  dependent  nation  is  said  to 
be  so  helpless.  Japan  and  China  have  for  cen- 
turies practised  the  protective  theory  of  inde- 
pendence of  foreigners,  and  yet,  in  a  war  with 
other  nations,  they  would  be  the  most  helpless 
people  in  the  world.  That  nation  is  the  most 
independent  which  knows  most  of,  and  trades 
most  with,  the  world,  and  by  such  knowledge 
and  trade  is  able  to  avail  itself  of  the  products 
of  the  skill,  intellect,  and  genius  of  all  the 
nations  of  the  earth. 

A  third  erroneous  impression  sought  to  be 
made  upon  the  public  mind  is  that  whatever  in- 
creases the  amount  of  labor  in  a  country  is  a 
benefit  to  it.  Protection,  it  is  argued,  will  in- 
crease the  amount  of  labor,  and  therefore  will 
increase  a  country's  prosperity.  The  error  in 
this  proposition  lies  in  mistaking  the  true  na- 
ture of  labor.  It  regards  it  as  the  end,  not  as 
the  means  to  an  end.     Men  do  not  labor  merely 
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for  the  sake  of  labor,  but  that  out  of  its  pro- 
ducts they  may  derive  support  and  comfort  for 
themselves  and  those  dependent  upon  them. 
The  result,  therefore,  does  not  depend  upon  the 
amount  of  labor  done,  but  upon  the  value  of  the 
product.  That  country,  therefore,  is  the  most 
prosperous  which  enables  the  laborer  to  obtain 
the  greatest  possible  value  for  the  product  of 
his  toil,  not  that  which  imposes  the  greatest  la- 
bor upon  him.  If  this  were  not  the  case  men 
were  better  off  before  the  appliances  of  steam  as 
motive  power  were  discovered,  or  railroads  were 
built,  or  the  telegraph  was  invented.  The  man 
who  invents  a  labor-saving  machine  is  a  public 
enemy ;  and  he  would  be  a  public  benefactor 
who  would  restore  the  good  old  times  when  the 
farmer  never  had  a  leisure  day,  and  the  sun 
never  set  on  the  toil  of  the  mechanic.  No,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  is  the  desire  of  every  laborer  to  get 
the  maximum  of  result  from  the  minimum  of 
effort.  That  system,  therefore,  can  be  of  no  ad- 
vantage to  him  which,  while  it  gives  him  em- 
ployment, robs  him  of  its  fruits.  This,  it  will 
be  seen,  protection  does,  while  free  trade,  giving 
him  unrestricted  control  of  the  product  of  his 
labor,  enables  him  to  get  the  fullest  value  for  it 
in  markets  of  his  own  selection. 
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The  protectionist,  relying  upon  the  proposi- 
tions I  have  thus  hurriedly  discussed,  urges 
many  specious  reasons  for  his  system,  to  a  few 
of  which  only  do  I  intend  to  call. attention  to- 
day. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  urged  that  protection 
will  develop  the  resources  of  a  country,  which 
without  it  would  remain  undeveloped.  Of 
course  this,  to  be  of  advantage  to  a  country, 
must  be  a  general  aggregate  increase  of  develop- 
ment, for  if  it  be  an  increase  of  some  resources 
as  a  result  of  diminution  in  others,  the  people 
as  a  whole  can  be  no  better  off  after  protection 
than  before.  But  the  general  resources  cannot 
be  increased  by  a  tariff.  There  can  only  be 
such  an  increase  by  an  addition  to  the  disposa- 
ble capital  of  the  country  to  be  applied  to  the 
development  of  resources.  But  legislation  can- 
not make  this.  If  it  could  it  would  only  be 
necessary  to  enact  laws  indefinitely  to  increase 
capital  indefinitely.  But,  if  any  legislation 
could  accomplish  this,  it  would  not  be  protec- 
tive legislation.  As  already  shown,  the  theory 
of  protection  is  to  make  prices  higher,  in  order 
to  make  business  profitable.  This  necessarily  in- 
creases the  expense  of  production,  which  keeps 
foreign  capital  away,  because   it  can   be  em- 
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ployed  in  the  protected  industries  more  profit- 
ably elsewhere.  The  domestic  capital,  therefore, 
must  be  relied  upon  for  the  proposed  develop- 
ment. As  legislation  cannot  increase  that  capi- 
tal, if  it  be  tempted  by  the  higher  prices,  to  the 
business  protected,  it  must  be  taken  from  some 
other  business  or  investment.  If  there  are  more 
workers  in  factories  there  will  be  fewer  artisans. 
If  there  are  more  workers  in  shops  there  will  be 
fewer  farmers.  If  there  are  more  in  the  towns 
there  will  be  fewer  in  the  country.  The  only 
effect  of  protection,  therefore,  in  this  point  of 
view,  can  be  to  take  capital  from  some  employ- 
ment to  put  it  into  another,  that  the  aggregate 
disposable  capital  cannot  be  increased,  nor  the 
aggregate  development  of  the  resources  of  a 
country  be  greater  with  a  tariff  than  without. 
But,  secondly,  it  is  said  that  protection  in- 
creases the  number  of  industries,  thereby  diver- 
sifying labor  and  making  a  variety  in  the  occu- 
pations of  a  people  who  otherwise  might  be 
confined  to  a  single  branch  of  employment. 
This  argument  proceeds  upon  the  assumption 
that  there  would  be  no  diversification  of  labor 
without  protection.  In  other  words,  it  is  as- 
sumed that  but  for  protection  our  people  would 
devote  themselves  to  agriculture.    This,  how- 
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ever,  is  not  true.  Even  if  a  community  were 
purely  agricultural,  the  necessities  of  the  situa- 
tion would  make  diversification  of  industry. 
There  must  be  blacksmiths,  and  shoemakers, 
and  millers,  and  merchants,  and  carpenters,  and 
other  artisans.  To  each  one  of  these  employ- 
ments, as  population  increases,  more  and  more 
will  devote  themselves,  and  with  each  year  new 
demands  will  spring  up,  which  will  create  new 
industries  to  supply  them.  I  was  born  in  the 
midst  of  a  splendid  farming  country.  The 
business  of  nine  tenths  of  the  people  of  my 
native  county  was  farming.  My  intelligent 
boyhood  was  spent  there  from  1850  to  i860, 
when  there  was  no  tariff  for  protection.  There 
were  thriving  towns  for  the  general  trading. 
There  were  woollen  mills  and  operatives.  There 
were  flouring  mills  and  millers.  There  were 
iron  founders  and  their  employes.  There 
were  artisans  of  every  description.  There  were 
grocers  and  merchants,  with  every  variety 
of  goods  and  wares  for  sale ;  there  were  banks 
and  bankers ;  there  was  all  the  diversification 
of  industry  that  a  thriving,  industrious,  and  in- 
telligent community  required  ;  not  established 
by  protection  nor  by  government  aid,  but  grow- 
ing naturally  out  of  the  wants  and  necessities  of 
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the  people.  Such  a  diversification  is  always 
healthful,  because  it  is  natural,  and  will  con- 
tinue so  long  as  the  people  are  industrious  and 
thrifty.  The  diversification  which  protection 
makes  is  forced  and  artificial.  Suppose  protec- 
tion had  come  to  my  native  county  to  further 
diversify  industries.  It  would  have  begun  by 
giving  higher  prices  to  some  industry  already 
established,  or  profits  greater  than  the  average 
rate  to  some  new  industry  which  it  would  have 
started.  This  would  have  disturbed  the  natural 
order.  It  would  necessarily  have  embarrassed 
some  interests  to  help  the  protected  ones.  The 
loss  in  the  most  favorable  view  would  have  been 
equal  to  the  gain,  and  besides  trade  would  in- 
evitably have  been  annoyed  by  the  obstruction 
of  its  natural  channels. 

The  worst  feature  of  this  kind  of  diversified 
industry  is  that  the  protected  ones  never  will- 
ingly give  up  the  government  aid.  They  scare 
at  competition  as  a  child  at  a  ghost.  As  soon 
as  the  markets  seem  against  them,  they  rush  to 
Congress  for  further  help.  They  are  never  con- 
tent with  the  protection  they  have  ;  they  are 
always  eager  for  more.  In  this  dependence 
upon  the  government  bounty  the  persons  pro- 
tected learn  to  distrust  themselves ;  and  pro- 
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tection  therefore  inevitably  destroys  that  manly, 
sturdy  spirit  of  individuality  and  independence 
which  should  characterize  the  successful  Ameri- 
can business  man. 

Thirdly,  it  is  said  that  protection  gives  in- 
creased employment  to  labor  and  enhances  the 
wages  of  workingmen.  For  a  long  time  no  po- 
sition was  more  strenuously  insisted  upon  by 
the  advocates  of  the  protective  system  than 
that  the  wages  of  labor  would  be  increased  under 
it.  At  this  point  in  the  discussion  I  shall  only 
undertake  to  show  that  it  is  impossible  that  pro- 
tection should  produce  this  result.  What  de- 
termines the  amount  of  wages  paid?  Some 
maintain  that  it  is  the  amount  of  the  wage  fund 
existing  at  the  time  that  the  labor  is  done. 
Under  this  theory  it  is  claimed  that,  at  any 
given  time,  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  capital 
to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  wages,  as  cer- 
tain and  fixed  as  though  its  amount  had  been 
determined  in  advance.  Others  maintain  that 
the  amount  of  wages  is  fixed  by  what  the 
laborer  makes,  or,  in  other  words,  by  the 
product  of  his  work,  and  that,  therefore,  his 
wage  is  determined  by  the  efficiency  of  his 
labor  alone.  Both  these  views  are  partly  true. 
The  wages  of  the  laborer  are  undoubtedly  de- 
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termined  by  the  efficiency  of  his  work,  but  the 
aggregate  amount  paid  for  labor  cannot  exceed 
the  amount  properly  chargeable  to  the  wage 
fund  without  in  a  little  time  diminishing  the 
profits  of  production  and  ultimately  the  quan- 
tity of  labor  employed.* 

But,  whichever  theory  be  true,  it  is  clear  that 
protection  can  add  nothing  to  the  amount  of 
wages.  It  cannot  increase  the  amount  of  cap- 
ital applicable  to  the  payment  of  wages,  unless 
it  can  be  shown  that  the  aggregate  capital  of  a 
country  can  be  increased  by  legislation  ;  nor 
can  it  add  to  the  efficiency  of  labor,  for  that 
depends  upon  individual  effort  exclusively.  A 
man  who  makes  little  in  a  day  now  may  in  a 
year  make  much  more  in  the  same  time ;  his 
labor  has  become  more  efficient.  Whether  this 
shall  be  done  depends  on  the  taste,  tempera- 
ment, application,  aptitude,  and  skill  of  the  in- 
dividual. No  one  will  pretend  that  protection 
can  increase  the  aggregate  of  these  qualities  in 
the  labor  of  the  country.  The  result  is  that  it 
is  impossible  for  protection,  either  by  adding  to 
the  wage  fund  or  by  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  labor,  to  enhance  the  wages  of  laboring  men, 
a  theory  which  I  shall  shortly  show  is  incontro- 
vertibly  established  by  the  facts. 
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I  will  now,  Mr.  Chairman,  briefly  present  a 
few  of  the  principal  objections  to  a  tariff  for 
protection.  As  has  been  shown,  the  basis  of 
protection  is  an  increase  in  the  price  of  the  pro- 
tected products.  Who  pays  this  increased 
price?  I  shall  not  stop  now  to  consider  the 
argument  often  urged  that  it  is  paid  by  the  for- 
eign producer,  because  it  can  be  easily  shown 
to  the  contrary  by  every  one's  experience.  I 
shall  for  this  argument  assume  it  as  demon- 
strated that  the  increase  of  price  which  protec- 
tion makes  is  paid  by  the  consumer.  This  sug- 
gests the  first  great  objection  to  protection,  that 
it  compels  the  consumer  to  pay  more  for  goods 
than  they  are  really  worth,  ostensibly  to  help  the 
business  of  a  producer.  Now  consumers  con- 
stitute the  vast  majority  of  the  people.  The 
producers  of  protected  articles  are  few  in  com- 
parison with  them.  It  is  true  that  most  men 
are  both  producers  and  consumers.  But,  for 
the  great  majority,  there  is  little  or  no  protec- 
tion for  what  they  produce,  but  large  protec- 
tion for  what  they  consume.  The  tariff  is  prin- 
cipally levied  upon  woollen  goods,  lumber,  fur- 
niture, stoves  and  other  manufactured  articles 
of  iron,  and  upon  sugar  and  salt.  The- necessi- 
ties of  life  are  weighted  with  the  burden.     It  is 
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out  of  the  necessities  of  the  people,  therefore, 
that  the  money  is  realized  to  support  the  pro- 
tective system.  I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  it  is 
beyond  the  sphere  of  true  governmental  power 
to  tax  one  man  to  help  the  business  of  another. 
It  is,  by  power,  taking  money  from  one  to  give 
it  to  another.  This  is  robbery,  nothing  more 
nor  less.  When  a  man  earns  a  dollar  it  is  his 
own ;  and  no  power  of  reasoning  can  justify  the 
legislative  power  in  taking  it  from  him  except 
for  the  uses  of  the  government. 

Yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  present  tariff  takes 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  every  year  from 
the  farmer,  the  laborer,  and  other  consumers, 
under  the  claim  of  enriching  the  manufacturer. 
It  may  not  be  much  for  each  one  to  contribute, 
yet  in  the  aggregate  it  is  an  enormous  sum. 
For  many,  too,  it  is  very  much.  The  statistics 
will  show  that  every  head  of  a  family  who  re- 
ceives four  hundred  dollars  a  year  in  wages 
pays  at  least  one  hundred  dollars  on  account  of 
protection.  Put  such  a  tax  on  all  incomes  and 
the  country  would  be  in  a  ferment  of  excite- 
ment until  it  was  removed.  But  it  is  upon  the 
poor  and  lowly  that  the  tax  is  placed,  and  their 
voices  are  not  often  heard  in  shaping  the  poli- 
cies of  tariff  legislation.      I  repeat,  the  product 
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of  one's  labor  is  his  own.  It  is  his  highest 
right,  subject  only  to  the  necessities  of  the 
government,  to  do  with  it  as  he  pleases.  Pro- 
tection invades,  destroys  that  right.  It  ought 
to  be  destroyed,  until  every  American  freeman 
can  spend  his  money  where  it  will  be  of  the 
most  service  to  him. 

To  illustrate  the  cost  of  protection  to  the 
consumer,  consider  its  operation  in  increasing 
the  price  of  two  or  three  of  the  leading  arti- 
cles protected.  Take  paper  for  example.  The 
duty  on  that  commodity  is  twenty  per  cent,  ad 
valorem.  Most  of  the  articles  which  enter  into 
its  manufacture  or  are.  required  in  the  process 
of  making  it  are  increased  in  price  by  protec- 
tion. The  result  is  that  the  price  of  paper  to 
the  consumer  is  increased  nearly  fifteen  per 
cent. ;  that  is,  if  the  tariff  were  taken  off  paper 
and  the  articles  used  in  its  manufacture,  paper 
would  be  fifteen  per  cent,  cheaper  to  the  buyer. 
The  paper-mills  for  five  years  have  produced 
nearly  one  hundred  millions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  paper  a  year.  The  consumers  have  been 
compelled  to  pay  fifteen  millions  a  year  to  the 
manufacturer  more  than  the  paper  could  have 
been  bought  for  without  the  tariff.  In  five 
years  this  has  amounted  to  $75,000,000,  an  im- 
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mense  sum  paid  to  protection.  It  is  a  tax  upon 
books  and  newspapers ;  it  is  a  tax  upon  intelli- 
gence; it  is  a  premium  upon  ignorance.  So 
heavy  had  the  burden  of  this  tax  become  that 
every  newspaper  man  in  the  district  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  has  appealed  to  Congress  to 
take  the  duty  off.  The  government  has  de- 
rived little  revenue  from  the  paper  duty.  It  has 
gone  almost  entirely  to  the  manufacturer,  who 
himself  has  not  been  benefited  as  anticipated, 
as  will  presently  be  seen.  These  burdens  have 
been  imposed  to  protect  the  paper  manufacturer 
against  the  foreigner,  in  face  of*  the  confident 
prediction  made  by  one  of  the  most  experienced 
paper  men  in  the  country,  that  if  all  protection 
were  taken  off  paper  and  the  material  used  in 
its  manufacture,  the  manufacturer  would  be 
able  to  successfully  compete  with  the  foreigner 
in  nearly  every  desirable  market  in  the  world. 

Take  blankets  also  for  example.  The  tariff 
on  coarse  blankets  is  nearly  one  hundred  per 
cent,  ad  valorem.  They  can  be  bought  in  most 
of  the  markets  of  the  world  for  two  dollars  a 
pair.  Yet  our  poor,  who  use  the  most  of  that 
grade  of  blankets,  are  compelled  to  pay  about 
four  dollars  a  pair.  The  government  derives 
little  revenue    from    it,  as  the  importation  of 
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these  blankets  for  years  has  been  trifling.  This 
tax  has  been  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  poor 
during  this  severe  winter,  a  tax  running  into  the 
millions  to  support  protection.  Heaven  save  a 
country  from  a  system  which  begrudges  to  the 
shivering  poor  the  blankets  to  make  them  com- 
fortable in  the  winter  and  the  cold  ! 

Secondly,  protection  has  diminished  the  in- 
come of  the  laborer  from  his  wages.  The  first 
factor  in  the  ascertainment  of  the  value  of 
wages  is  their  purchasing  power,  or  how  much 
can  be  bought  with  them.  If  in  one  country 
the  wages  are*  five  dollars  a  day  and  in  another 
only  one  dollar,  if  the  laborer  can  in  the  one 
country  with  the  one  dollar,  purchase  more  of 
the  necessary  articles  required  in  daily  con- 
sumption, he,  in  fact,  is  better  paid  than  the 
former  in  the  other  who  gets  five  dollars  a  day. 
Admit  for  a  moment  that  protection  raises  the 
wages  of  the  laborer,  it  also  raises  the  price  of 
nearly  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  what  he 
makes  in  wages  he  more  than  loses  in  the  in- 
crease of  prices  of  what  he  is  obliged  to  buy. 
As  already  stated,  a  head  of  a  family  who  earns 
$400  per  year  is  compelled  to  pay  $100  more  for 
what  he  needs,  on  account  of  protection.  What 
difference  is  it  to  him  whether  the  $100  are  taken 
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out  of  his  wages  before  they  are  paid,  or  taken 
from  him  afterward  in  the  increased  price  of  arti- 
cles he  cannot  get  along  without?  In  both 
cases  he  really  receives  only  $300  for  his  year's 
labor.  The  statistics  show  that  the  average  in- 
creased cost  of  twelve  articles  most  required  in 
daily  consumption  in  1874  over  i860  was 
ninety-two  per  cent.,  while  the  average  increase 
of  wages  of  eight  artisans,  cabinet-makers, 
coopers,  carpenters,  painters,  shoemakers,  tail- 
ors, tanners,  and  tinsmiths,  was  only  sixty  per 
cent.,  demonstrating  that  the  purchasing  power 
of  labor  had  under  protection  in  thirteen  years 
depreciated  19.5  per  cent.  But  protection  has 
not  even  raised  the  nominal  wages  in  most  of 
the  unprotected  industries.  I  find  that  the 
wages  of  the  farm  hand,  the  day  laborer,  and 
the  ordinary  artisan  are  in  most  places  now  no 
higher  than  they  were  in  1 860. 

But  it  is  confidently  asserted  that  the  wages 
of  laborers  in  the  protected  industries  are  higher 
because  of  protection.  Admit  it.  I  have  not 
the  figures  for  1880,  but  in  1870  there  were  not 
500,000  of  them ;  but  of  the  laborers  in  other 
industries  there  were  12,000,000,  exclusive  of 
those  in  agriculture,  who  were  6,000,000  more. 
Why  should  the  wages  of  the  half  million  be 
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increased  beyond  their  natural  rate,  while  those 
of  the  others  remain  unchanged  ?  More — why 
should  the  wages  of  the  18,000,000  be  dimin- 
ished .that  those  of  the  half  million  may  be 
increased  ?  For  an  increase  cannot  be  made  in 
the  wage  rate  of  one  class  without  a  propor- 
tionate decrease  in  that  of  others.  But  the 
wages  of  labor  in  protected  industries  are  not 
permanently  increased  by  protection.  Another 
very  important  factor  in  ascertaining  the  value 
of  wages  is  the  continuance  or  the  steadiness  of 
the  employment.  Two  dollars  a  day  for  half 
the  year  is  no  more  than  a  dollar  a  day  for  the 
whole  year.  Employment  in  most  protected 
industries  is  spasmodic.  In  the  leading  indus- 
tries for  the  past  ten  years  employment  has  not 
averaged  more  than  three  fourths  of  the  time, 
and  not  at  very  high  wages.  Within  the  last 
year  manufacturers  of  silk,  carpets,  nails  and 
many  other  articles  of  iron,  of  various  kinds  of 
glassware  and  furniture,  and  coal  producers 
have  shut  down  their  works  for  a  part  of  the 
time,  or  reduced  the  hours  of  labor.  Produc- 
tion has  been  too  great.  To  stop  this  and  pre- 
vent the.  reduction  of  profits  through  increasing 
competition,  the  first  thing  done  is  to  diminish 
the  production,  thus  turning  employes  out  of 
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employment.  Wages  are  diminished  or  stopped 
until  times  are  flush  again.  With  the  time 
estimated  in  which  the  laborers  are  not  at 
work,  the  average  rate  of  wages  for  the  ten 
years  preceding  1880  did  not  equal  the  wages 
in  similar  industries  for  the  ten  years  preceding 
i860  under  a  revenue  tarifl.  Indeed,  in  many 
branches  the  wages  have  not  been  so  high  as 
those  received  by  the  pauper  labor,  so-called,  in 
Europe.  But  it  is  manifest  that  the  wages  in 
these  industries  cannot  for  any  long  period  be 
higher  than  the  average  rate  in  the  community, 
for,  if  the  wages  be  higher,  labor  will  crowd 
into  the  employments  thus  favored  until  the 
rate  is  brought  down  to  the  general  level.  So 
true  is  this,  that  it  is  admitted  by  many  protec- 
tionists that  wages  are  not  higher  in  the  pro- 
tected industries  than  in  others.     *     *     * 

Thirdly,  the  effect  of  protection  is  disastrous 
to  most  of  the  protected  industries  themselves. 
We  have  seen  that  many  of  them  have  in  re- 
cent years  been  compelled  to  diminish  produc- 
tion. The  cause  of  this  is  manifest.  Produc- 
tion confines  them  to  the  American  market. 
The  high  prices  they  are  compelled  to  pay  for 
protected  materials  which  enter  into  the  manu- 
facture  of   their  products  disable  them   from 
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going  into  the  foreign  market.  .The  profits 
which  they  make  under  the  first  impulse  of  pro- 
tection invite  others  into  the  same  business. 
As  a  result,  therefore,  more  goods  are  made 
than  the  American  market  can  consume.  Prices 
go  down  to  some  extent  through  the  competi- 
tion, but  rarely  under  the  cost  of  production, 
increased,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  enhanced 
price  of  material  required.  The  losses  threat- 
ened by  such  competition  are  sought  to  be 
averted  by  the  diminution  of  production.  Com- 
binations of  those  interested  are  formed  to  stop 
work  or  reduce  it  until  the  stock  on  hand  has 
been  consumed.  Production  then  begins  again 
and  continues  until  the  same  necessity  calls 
again  for  the  same  remedy.  But  this  remedy 
is  arbitrary,  capricious,  and  unsatisfactory. 
Some  will  not  enter  into  the  combination  at  all. 
Others  will  secretly  violate  the  agreement  from 
the  beginning.  Others  still,  when  their  surplus 
stock  has  been  sold,  and  before  the  general 
price  has  risen,  will  begin  to  manufacture  again. 
There  is  no  power  to  enforce  any  bargain  they 
have  made,  and  they  find  the  plan  only  im- 
perfectly curing  the  difficulty.  They  remain  un- 
certain what  to  do,  embarrassed  and  doubtful 
as  to  the  future.     They  have  through  protec- 
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tion  Violated  the  natural  laws  of  supply  and  de  ■ 
mand,  and  human  regulations  are  powerless  to 
relieve  them  from  the  penalty. 

Take,  as  an  illustration  of  the  operation  of 
the  system,  the  article  of  paper.  One  of  the 
first  effects  of  the  general  tariff  was  to  increase 
the  price  of  nearly  every  thing  the  manufac- 
turer required  to  make  the  paper.  Fifteen  mil- 
lions of  dollars  a  year  through  the  protection 
are  taken  from  the  consumer.  The  manufac- 
turer himself  is  able  to  retain  but  a  small  part 
of  it,  as  he  is  obliged  to  pay  to  some  other  pro- 
tected industry  for  its  products,  they  in  turn  to 
some  others  who  furnished  them  with  protected 
articles  for  their  use,  and  so  on  to  the  end. 
The  result  is  that  nominal  prices  are  raised  all 
around  ;  the  consumers  pay  the  fifteen  millions, 
while  nobody  receives  any  substantial  benefit, 
because  what  one  makes  in  the  increased  price 
of  his  product  he  loses  in  the  increased  price  he 
is  obliged  to  pay  for  the  required  products  of 
others.  The  consumer  is  the  loser,  and  though 
competition  may  occasionally  reduce  prices  for 
him  to  a  reasonable  rate,  it  never  to  any  ap- 
preciable extent  compensates  him  for  the  losses 
he  sustains  through  the  enhanced  price  which 
the  protective  system  inevitably  causes. 
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It  IS  not  to  be  disputed  that  many  of  the 
protected  manufacturers  have  grown  rich.  In 
very  many  cases  I  think  it  can  be  demonstrated 
that  their  wealth  has  resulted  from  some  patent 
which  has  given  them  a  monopoly  in  particular 
branches  of  manufacturing,  or  from  some  other 
advantage  which  they  have  employed  exclu- 
sively in  their  business.  In  such  cases  they 
would  have  prospered  without  protection  as 
with  it.  I  think  there  are  few,  except  in  the 
very  inception  of  a  manufacturing  enterprise, 
or  in  abnormal  cases  growing  out  of  war  or  des- 
truction of  property,  or  the  combinations  of 
large  amounts  of  capital,  where  protection  alone 
has  enriched  men.  The  result  is  the  robbery 
of  the  consumer  with  no  ultimate  good  to  most 
of  the  protective  industries. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  textile  manufacturers  in 
Philadelphia  the  other  day,  one  of  the  leading 
men  in  that  interest  said :  "  The  fact  is  that 
the  textile  manufacturers  of  Philadelphia,  the 
centre  of  the  American  trade,  are  fast  approach- 
ing a  crisis,  and  realize  that  something  must  be 
done,  and  that  soon.  Cotton  and  woollen  mills 
are  fast  springing  up  over  the  South  and  West, 
and  the  prospects  are  that  we  will  soon  lose 
much  of  our  trade  in  the  coarse  fabrics  by  rea- 
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son  of  cheap  competition.  The  only  thing  we 
can  do,  therefore,  is  to  turn  our  attention  to 
the  higher  plane,  and  endeavor  to  make  goods 
equal  to  those  imported.  We  cannot  do  this 
now,  because  we  have  not  a  sufficient  supply- 
either  of  the  culture  which  begets  designs,  or  of 
the  skill  which  manipulates  the  fibres." 

What  a  commentary  this  upon  protection, 
which  has  brought  to  such  a  crisis  one  of  the 
chief  industries  protected,  and  which  is  here 
confessed  to  have  failed,  after  twenty  years,  to 
enable  it  to  compete  even  in  our  own  markets 
with  foreign  goods  of  the  finer  quality  !  What 
is  true  of  textile  manufacturing  is  also  true  of 
many  other  industries.  What  remedy,  then, 
will  afford  the  American  manufacturer  relief? 
Not  the  one  here  suggested  of  increasing  the 
manufacture  of  goods  of  finer  quality,  for,  aside 
from  the  impracticability  of  the  plan,  this  will 
only  aggravate  the  difficulty  by  adding  to  the 
aggregate  stock  in  the  home  market.  *  *  * 
The  American  demand  cannot  consume  what 
they  produce.  They  must  therefore  enlarge 
their  market  or  stop  production.  To  adopt  the 
latter  course  is  to  invite  ruin.  The  market 
cannot  be  increased  in  this  country.  It  must 
be  found  in  other  countries.     Foreign  markets 
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must  be  sought.  But  these  caniiot  be  opened 
as  long  as  we  close  our  markets  to  their  products, 
with  which  alone,  in  most  instances,  they  can 
buy ;  in  other  words,  as  long  as  we  continue  the 
protective  system. 

I  say,  therefore,  to  the  American  manufac- 
turer, sooner  or  later  you  must  choose  between 
the  alternatives  of  ruin  or  the  abandonment  of 
protection-  Why  hesitate  in  the  decision  ?  Are 
not  Canada  and  South  America  and  Mexico 
your  natural  markets?  England  now  supplies 
them  with  almost  all  the  foreign  goods  they 
buy.  Why  should  not  you?  YouV  coal  and 
iron  lie  together  in  the  mountain  side,  and  can 
almost  be  dropped  without  carriage  into  your 
furnaces ;  while  in  England  the  miners  must  go 
thousands  of  feet  under  the  earth  for  those  pro- 
ducts. *  *  *  The  situation  is  yours.  Break 
down  your  protective  barrier.  All  the  world 
will  soon  do  the  same.  Their  walls  will  disap- 
pear when  ours  faft.  Op€o^very^narket3EliJie____ 
world  to  your  products;  give  steady  cmploy- 
ment  to  your  laborers.  In  a  little  while  you 
will  have  the  reward  which  nature  always  gives 
to  those  who  obey  her  laws,  and  will  escape  the 
ruin  which  many  of  your  most  intelligent  opera- 
tors see  impending  over  your  industries. 
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I  have  not  time  to-day  to  more  than  refer  to 
the  ruinous  effect  of  protection  upon  our  carry- 
ing trade.  In  1856,  seventy-five  per  cent,  of 
the  total  value  of  our  imports  and  exports  was 
carried  in  American  vessels ;  while  in  1 879  but 
seventeen  percent,  was  carried  in  such  vessels, 
and  in  1880  the  proportion  was  still  less.  In 
1855,  381  ships  and  barks  were  built  in  the 
United  States,  while  in  1879  there  were  only 
37.  It  is  a  question  of  very  few  years  at 
this  rate  until  American  vessels  and  the 
American  flag  will  disappear  from  the  high 
seas.  Protection  has  more  than  all  else  to  do 
with  the  prostration  of  this  trade.  It  accom- 
plishes this  result  (i)  by  enhancing  the  price  of 
the  materials  which  enter  into  the  construction 
of  vessels,  so  that  our  ship-builders  cannot  com- 
pete with  foreigners  engaged  in  the  same 
business ;  (2)  by  increasing  the  cost  of  domestic 
production  so  that  American  manufactured 
goods  cannot  profitably  be  exported  ;  and  (3)  by 
disabling  our  merchants  from  bringing  back  on 
their  return  trips  foreign  cargoes  in  exchange 
for  our  products. 

Nor  will  I  say  any  thing  as  to  the  increase  of 
the  crime  of  smuggling  under  protection,  a 
crime   which    has   done    incalculable   harm   to 
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honest  dealers,  particularly  on  the  border,  and 
a  crime  out  of  which  some  of  the  largest  fortunes 
in  the  country  have  been  made. 

There  are  many  who  will  admit  the  abstract 
justice  of  much  that  I  have  said  who  profess  to 
believe  that  it  will  not  do  to  disturb  the  tarifif 
now.  But  for  the  protectionist  that  time  never 
comes.  When  the  depression  in  business  was 
universal,  they  said  you  must  not  disturb  the 
tariff  now,  because  the  times  are  so  hard  and 
there  is  so  much  suffering.  Now,  when  business 
has  improved,  they  say  you  must  not  interfere 
with  the  tariff,  because  times  are  good  and  you 
may  bring  suffering  again.  When  the  present 
tariff  was  first  levied  it  was  defended  as  a  tem- 
porary expedient  only,  required  as  a  necessity 
by  war.  Now  that  a  quarter  of  a  century 
nearly  has  passed  by  and  peace  has  been  restored 
for  fifteen  years,  the  advocates  for  protection  are 
as  determined  to  hold  on  to  the  government 
bounty  as  ever.  If  they  are  to  be  consulted 
upon  the  subject  as  to  when  the  people  shall 
have  relief,  the  system  will  be  perpetual. 
•  It  is  said  we  must  not  disturb  the  tariff  be- 
cause we  must  raise  so  much  revenue.  I  do  not 
propose  to  disturb  it  to  diminish  revenue,  but 
to  increase  it.     The  plan  I  propose  will  add  one 
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fifth  at  least  to  the  revenue  of  the  country.  It 
is  protection  I  propose  to  get  rid  of,  not  revenue. 
It  has  been  well  said  that  revenue  ceases  where 
protection  begins. 

It  is  claimed  that  by  taking  away  protection 
you  will  embarrass  many  industries  by  compel- 
ling them  to  close  up  and  discharge  their  employ- 
es. I  do  not  believe  that  the  changing  of  the 
present  tariff  to  a  revenue  tariff  will  produce 
this  result.  I  believe  that  at  once  every  manu- 
facturer will  make  more  in  the  diminished  cost  ' 
of  production  than  he  will  lose  in  the  taking 
away  of  protection.  But  if  there  should  be 
danger  to  any  industry  I  would  provide  against 
it  in  the  law  which  changes  the  tariff  so  that  if 
there  should  be  any  displacement  of  labor  there 
will  be  no  loss  in  consequence.  ^ 

No  more  perfect  illustration  of  the  effect  of 
free  trade  has  been  shown  than  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States.  Very  much  of  our  pros- 
perity is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  productions  of 
each  State  can  be  sold  in  every  other  State 
without  restriction.  During  the  war  the  most 
potent  argument  for  the  cause  of  the  Union  was 
found  in  the  apprehension  that  disunion  meant 
restriction  of  commerce,  and  particularly  the 
placing  of  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  River 
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under  foreign  co'ntrol.  The  waf  was  fought, 
therefore,  to  maintain  free  trade,  and  the  victory 
was  the  triumph  of  free  trade.  The  Union  every 
day^exhibits  the  advantages  of  the  system. 
'  Arfe  ttiese  due  to  the  accident  of  a  State  be- 
ing a  member  of  that  Union  or  to  the  beneficent 
principle  of  the  system  itself?  What  would 
prevent  similar  results  following  if,  subject  only 
to  the  necessities  of  government,  it  were  ex- 
tended to  Mexico,  to  Canada,  to  South  America, 
to  the  world  ?  In  such  extension  the  United 
States  have  every  thing  to  gain,  nothing  to 
lose.  This  country  would  soon  become  the 
supply  house  of  the  world.  We  will  ooon  have 
cattle  and  harvests  enough  for  all  nations.  Our 
cotton  is  everywhere  in  demand.  It  is  again 
king.  Its  crown  has  been  restored,  and  in 
all  the  markets  of  the  world  it  waves  its  royal 
sceptre.  Out  of  our  coal  and  minerals  can 
be  manufactured  every  thing  which  human  in- 
genuity can  devise.  Our  gold  and  silver  mines 
wiH  supply  the  greater  part  of^,the  precious 
metals  for  the  use  of  the  arts  and  trade. 

With  the  opportunity  of  unrestricted  ex- 
change of  these  products,  how  limitless  the 
horizon  of  our  possibilities !  Let  American 
adventurousness  and  genius  be  free  upon  the 
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high  seas,  to  go  wherever  \\\\.y  please  and  bring 
back  whatever  tirey^ptease,  and  the  oceans  will 
swarm  with  American  sails,  and  the  land  will 
laugh  with  the  plenty  within  its  borders.  The 
trade  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  the  far  extending 
commerce  of  the  Venetian  republic,  the  wealth- 
producing  traffic  of  the  Netherlands,  will  be 
as  dreams  in  contrast  with  the  stupendous  reality 
which  American  enterprise  will  develop  in  our 
own  generation.  Through  the  humanizing  in- 
fluence of  the  trade  thus  encouraged,  I  see 
nations  become  the  friends  of  nations,  and  the 
causes  of  war  disappear.  I  see  the  influence  of 
the  great  republic  in  the  amelioration  of  the 
condition  of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed  in 
every  land,  and  in  the  moderation  of  the 
arbitrariness  of  power.  Upon  the  wings  of  free 
trade  will  be  carried  the  seeds  of  free  govern- 
ment, to  be  scattered  everywhere  to  grow 
and  ripen  into  harvests  of  free  peoples  in  every 
nation  under  the  sun. 
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With  the  election  of  1876  and  the  inaugura- 
tion of  President  Hayes,  March  4,  1877,  the 
Period  of  Reconstruction  may  be  said  to  have 
closed.  The  last  formal  act  of  that  period  was 
the  withdrawal  of  the  national  troops  from  the 
South  by  President  Hayes  soon  after  his  inau- 
guration. During  the  last  two  decades  the 
"  Southern  Question,"  while  it  has  been  occa- 
sionally prominent  in  political  discussions, — 
especially  in  connection  with  the  Lodge  Fed- 
eral Elections  Bill,  1889-91,  has,  nevertheless, 
occupied  a  subordinate  place  in  public  interest 
and  attention.  As  an  issue  in  serious  political 
discussions  and  party  divisions  the  question  has 
disappeared. 

In  addition  to  the  subject  of  the  Tariff,  con- 
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sidered  in  the  previous  section,  public  attention 
has  been  directed  chiefly>  during  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  to  the  two  great  subjects,  Finance 
and  Civil  Service  Reform. 

The  Financial  question  has  been  like  that  of 
the  Tariff, — it  has  been  almost  a  constant  fac- 
tor in  political  controversies  since  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Government. 

The  financial  measures  of  Hamilton  were  the 
chief  subject  of  political  controversy  under  our 
first  administration,  and  they  formed  the  basis 
of  division  for  the  first  political  parties  under 
the  Constitution.  The  funding  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary debt,  its  payment  dollar  for  dollar 
without  discrimination  between  the  holders  of 
the  public  securities,  the  assumption  of  the 
State  debts  by  the  National  Government,  and 
the  establishment  of  the  First  United  States 
Bank,  these  measures  of  Hamilton  were  all 
stoutly  combated  by  his  opponents,  but  they 
were  all  carried  to  a  successful  conclusion.  It 
was  the  discussion  on  the  establishment  of  the 
First  United  States  Bank  that  brought  from 
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Hamilton  and  Jefferson  their  differing  con- 
structions of  the  Constitution.  In  his  argument 
to  Washington  in  favor  of  the  Bank,  Hamilton 
presented  his  famous  theory  of  implied  powers, 
while  Jefferson  contended  that  the  Constitu- 
tion should  be  strictly  construed,  and  that  the 
"  sweeping  clause  *' — "  words  subsidiary  to  lim- 
ited powers  **— should  not  be  so  construed  as 
to  give  unlimited  powers.  Madison  and  Giles 
in  the  House  presented  notable  arguments  in 
support  of  the  Jeffersonian  view.  For  twenty 
years  after  1791  our  financial  questions  were 
chiefly  questions  of  administration,  not  of  legis- 
tion.  In  181 1  the  attempt  to  recharter  the 
First  United  States  Bank  was  defeated  in  the 
Senate  by  the  casting  vote  of  Vice-President 
Clinton.  The  financial  embarrassments  of  the 
war  of  1812,  however,  led  to  the  establishment, 
in  1816,  of  the  second  United  States  Bank, — 
by  a  law  very  similar  in  its  provisions  to  the 
act  creating  the  First  Bank  in  1791.  The  bill 
chartering  the  Second  United  States  Bank  was 
signed  by  Madison,  who  had  strenuously  op- 
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posed  the  charter  of  the  First  Bank.  The 
financial  difficulties  in  which  the  war  had  in- 
volved his  administration  had  convinced  Madi- 
son that  such  an  institution  as  the  Bank  was  a 
**  necessary  and  proper  **  means  of  carrying  on 
the  fiscal  affairs  of  the  Government.  The 
Second  Bank  was,  however,  opposed  on  consti- 
tutional grounds,  as  the  First  had  been  ;  but  in 
1 8 19  in  the  famous  case  of  McCuUoch  vs. 
Maryland,  the  Supreme  Court  sustained  its 
constitutionality,  Chief-Justice  Marshall  render- 
ing the  decision.  The  Court  held,  in  this 
notable  decision,  that  the  Federal  Government 
was  a  government  of  limited  powers,  and  these 
powers  are  not  to  be  transcended  ;  but  wherein 
a  power  is  specifically  conferred  Congress  might 
exercise  a  sovereign  and  unlimited  discretion 
as  to  the  means  necessary  in  carrying  that 
power  into  operation. 

The  next  important  chapter  in  our  financial 
history  is  the  war  upon  the  Second  United 
States  Bank  begun  and  conducted  to  a  finish  by 
President  Jackson.  A  bill  rechartering  the  Bank 
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was  passed  by  Congress  in  1832,  four  years  be- 
fore its  charter  expired.  Jackson  vetoed  this 
bill,  chiefly  on  constitutional  grounds,  in  the 
face  of  Marshall's  decision  of  18 19.  The  politi- 
cal literature  of  Jackson's  two  administrations 
is  full  of  the  Bank  controversy,  and  this  litera- 
ture contains  contributions  from  Webster,  Clay, 
Calhoun,  Benton,  and  other  of  the  ablest 
public  men  of  the  day.  No  subject  of  public 
discussion  in  that  day  more  completely  ab- 
sorbed the  attention  of  the  people. 

On  these  important  subjects,  which  engaged 
public  attention  during  the  first  half-century  of 
our  national  history,  there  may  be  found  many 
valuable  speeches.  These,  however,  are  largely 
of  a  Constitutional  character.  It  has  been 
since  the  opening  of  our  civil  war  that  our  finan- 
cial discussions  have  assumed  their  greatest 
interest  and  importance.  We  can  attempt  here 
only  a  meagre  outline  of  the  financial  history 
of  the  last  thirty  years, — a  history  which  sug- 
gests an  almost  continuous  financial  struggle 
and  debate. 
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Leaving  on  one  side  the  questions  of  taxa- 
tion and  banking,  the  financial  discussion  has 
presented  itself  under  two  aspects, — the  issue 
and  redemption  of  Government  paper  currency, 
and  the  Government  policy  toward  silver  coin- 
age. The  issue,  the  funding,  and  the  payment 
of  Government  bonds  have  been  incidentally 
connected  with  these  questions. 

The  first  "legal-tender"  Act  was  approved 
February  25, 1862.  Mr.  Blaine  says  of  this  Act 
that  it  was  "  the  most  momentous  financial  step 
ever  taken  by  Congress,"  and  it  was  a  step  con- 
cerning which  there  has  ever  since  been  the 
most  pronounced  difference  of  opinion.  The 
Act  provided  for  the  issue  of  $150,000,000  non- 
interest-bearing  notes,  payable  to  bearer,  in 
denominations  of  not  less  than  $5,  and  legal 
tender  in  payment  of  all  debts,  public  and 
private,  except  duties  on  imports  and  interest 
on  the  public  debt.  These  notes  were  made 
exchangeable  for  6  per  cent,  bonds  and  receiv- 
able for  loans  that  might  thereafter  be  made  by 
the  Government.     Supplementary  acts  of  July 
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II,  1862,  and  January  17,  1863,  authorized  ad- 
ditional issues  of  $i50,ocx),cxx)  each,  in  denomi- 
nations of  not  less  than  one  dollar,  and  the 
time  in  which  to  exchange  the  notes  for  bonds 
was  limited  to  July  i,  1863.  It  was  under  these 
Acts  that  the  legal-tender  notes  known  as 
"greenbacks,"  now  outstanding,  were  issued. 

The  retirement  of  the  greenbacks  was  begun 
soon  after  the  war.  On  April  12,  1866,  an  Act 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  re- 
tire and  cancel  not  more  than  $10,000,000  of 
these  notes  within  six  months  of  the  passage  of 
the  Act,  and  $4,000,000  per  month  thereafter. 
This  policy  of  contraction  was  carried  out  by 
Secretary  McCulloch,  who  urged  still  more 
rapid  contraction ;  but  the  policy  was  resisted 
by  a  large  influence  in  the  country,  and  on  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1 868,  an  Act  of  Congress  suspending 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  retire  and  cancel  United  States  notes,  be- 
came a  law  without  the  signature  of  the 
President. 

On  March  18,  1869,  an  "Act  to  strengthen 
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the  public  credit "  was  passed,  which  declared 
that  the  "  greenbacks  "  were  redeemable  in  coin. 
This  Act  concluded  as  follows:  "And  the 
United  States  also  solemnly  pledges  its  faith 
to  make  provision  at  the  earliest  practicable 
period  for  the  redemption  of  the  United  States 
notes  in  coin/* 

On  January  14,  1875,  the  "  Resumption  Act  " 
was  passed.  It  declared  that  **on  and  after 
January  i,  1879,  ^^^  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  redeem  in  coin  the  United  States  legal- 
tender  notes  then  outstanding,  on  their  pre- 
sentation for  redemption  at  the  office  of  the 
Assistant  Treasurer  of  the  United  States  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  in  sums  of  not  less  than 
fifty  dollars."  The  same  Act  provided  that 
while  the  legal-tender  notes  outstanding  re- 
mained in  excess  of  $300,000,000,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  should  redeem  such  notes  to 
the  amount  of  80  per  cent,  of  the  increase  in 
National  Bank  notes  issued. 

On  May  31,  1878,  an  Act  was  passed  forbid- 
ding the  further  retirement  of  United  States 
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legal-tender  notes,  and  providing  that  "when 
any  of  said  notes  may  be  redeemed  or  be  re- 
ceived into  the  Treasury  under  any  law  from 
any  source  whatever  and  shall  belong  to  the 
United  States,  they  shall  not  be  retired,  can- 
celled, or  destroyed,  but  they  shall  be  re-issued 
and  paid  out  again  and  kept  in  circulation.** 
When  this  Act  was  passed  there  were  $346,- 
681,016  of  United  States  notes  outstanding, 
and  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  amount 
since/ 

As  to  the  silver  policy  of  the  Government 
since  the  war  it  is  expected  that  the  purport  of 
certain  important  acts  of  legislation  should  be 
understood  by  all  who  would  have  an  intelli- 
gent conception  of  our  financial  controversies. 

The  Act  of  February  12, 1873,  suspended  the 
coinage  of  the  standard  silver  dollar  of  412^ 
grains.  This  Act  authorized  the  coinage  of  the 
trade  dollar  of  420  grains,  making  it  a  legal 

'  Use  has  been  made  of  a  brief  summary  of  our  financial 
laws  entitled  *'  Gold,  Silver,  and  Paper  Money,"  issued  by  the 
Fourth  National  Bank,  of  New  York,  J.  Edward  Simmons, 
President. 
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tender  for  $5.  This  is  the  Act  which  has 
been  called  the  "crime  of  1873,"  on  which 
tomes  of  controversy  have  been  called  forth. 
It  is  discussed  at  some  length  in  the  speech  of 
Mr.  Morrill,  found  in  our  text. 

On  February  28,  1878,  the  Bland-Allison  Act 
was  passed  over  the  veto  of  President  Hayes. 
A  bill  providing  for  the  free  and  unlimited 
coinage  of  silver,  of  412^  grains  to  the  dollar, 
had  passed  the  House  in  November,  1877,  un- 
der a  suspension  of  the  rules.  At  this  time  the 
bullion  in  the  silver  dollar  was  worth  about  92 
cents.  When  the  Bland  free-coinage  Act  came 
to  the  Senate,  it  was  amended  there  on  report 
of  Senator  Allison,  of  Iowa,  Chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate,  by  a  provi- 
sion that  the  Government  should  purchase  from 
$2,000,000  to  $4,000,000  worth  of  silver  bullion 
for  coinage  into  dollars.  Holders  of  the  coin 
were  authorized  to  deposit  the  same  with  the 
United  States  Treasurer  and  to  receive  therefor 
certificates  of  deposit,  known  as  silver  certifi- 
cates.    These  certificates  are  not  legal  tender, 
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although  receivable  for  customs,  taxes,  and  all 
public  dues,  and  are  redeemable  only  in  silver. 
This  Act  called  forth  an  exhaustive  and  able  de- 
bate. Senator  Morrill,  of  Vermont,  opened  the 
debate  in  opposition  to  silver  coinage.  Senator 
Beck,  of  Kentucky,  was  one  of  the  ablest  advo- 
cates of  silver  coinage,  while  Mr.  Blaine  made 
a  notable  contribution  to  the  debate,  in  which 
he  favored  the  unlimited  coinage  of  a  silver 
dollar  of  425  grains.  Preceding  the  Congres- 
sional action  there  had  been  much  public  dis- 
cussion on  the  subject  throughout  the  country. 
A  Monetary  Commission  had  been  organized, 
by  joint  resolution  of  August  15,  1875,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  an  examination  into  the  siL- 
ver  question.  This  Commission  made  an  ex- 
haustive report  to  Congress  on  March  2,  1877, 
the  majority  of  the  Commission  recommending 
the  resumption  of  silver  coinage.  Also,  pre- 
vious to  the  discussion  of  the  Bland-Allison 
Act  in  the  Senate,  the  celebrated  Matthews 
Resolution  was  passed  by  that  body.  This  as- 
serted that  "  all  bonds  of  the  United  States  are 
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payable  in  silver  dollars  of  412^  grains,  and 
that  to  restore  such  dollars,  as  a  full  legal  tender 
for  that  purpose,  is  not  in  violation  of  public 
faith  or  the  rights  of  the  creditors.**  The  de- 
bate on  this  resolution  was  a  notable  one.  It 
was  chiefly  under  these  aspects  that  the  finan- 
cial question  was  discussed  in  the  years  1877- 
1878. 

The  Bland-Allison  Act  was  in  operation  from 
1878  to  1890,  during  which  time  $2,000,000  in 
silver  were  coined  per  month,  the  minimum 
amount  authorized  by  law.  On  July  14,  1890, 
the  so-called  Sherman  Act  stopped  the  coinage 
of  silver  dollars  and  provided  for  the  purchase 
of  silver  bullion  to  the  amount  of  4,500,000 
ounces  per  month.  Against  this  bullion  Treas- 
ury notes  were  to  be  issued,  redeemable  in  gold 
or  silver  coin  at  the  option  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  These  notes  were  made  a  legal 
tender  in  payment  of  all  debts,  public  and  pri- 
vate, and  receivable  for  all  customs,  taxes,  and 
all  public  dues.  It  was  also  declared  in  this  Act 
to  be  '*the  established  policy  of  the  United 
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States  to  maintain  the  two  metals  on  a  parity 
with  each  other  upon  the  present  legal  ratio,  or 
such  ratio  as  may  be  provided  by  law/'  On 
account  of  this  language  in  the  law  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  under  Mr.  Cleveland  has 
not  deemed  it  advisable  to  exercise  the  discre- 
tion which  the  law  gives  him  to  redeem  these 
notes  in  silver,  and  these  new  Treasury  notes 
have  been  treated  as  gold  obligations.  By 
November  i,  1893,  when  the  silver  purchase 
clause  of  the  Act  of  July  14,  1890,  was  repealed, 
Treasury  notes  to  the  amount  of  $155,000,000 
had  been  issued,  though  some  of  these  have 
since  been  exchanged  for  silver  dollars  at  the 
option  of  the  holders.  It  has  been  by  these 
Treasury  notes  and  the  outstanding  greenbacks 
that  gold  has  been  withdrawn  from  the  Treas- 
ury, thus  depleting  the  gold  reserve  and  making 
bond  issues  necessary.  It  has  been  deemed 
advisable  by  successive  administrations  of  the 
Treasury  Department  to  maintain  a  gold  re- 
serve of  $100,000,000  against  the  $346,681,000 
outstanding  greenbacks,  though  no  law  requires 
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that  such  a  reserve  should  be  maintained  fur- 
ther than  that  the  Act  of  March  i8,  1869, 
pledges  the  faith  of  the  United  States  that  its 
outstanding  notes  should  be  redeemed  in  coin. 
The  repeal  of  the  silver  purchase  clause  of 
the  Sherman  Act  was  accomplished  in  a  special 
session  of  Congress,  November  i,  1893.  Since 
this  repeal,  the  silver  policy  of  the  Government 
has  been  as  it  was  before  the  Bland-Allison  Act 
of  1878,  which  involves  a  complete  suspension 
of  silver  coinage.  The  Acts  of  1878  and  of 
1890  were  compromise  measures,  agreed  to  by 
the  opponents  of  silver  coinage  in  order  to 
prevent  the  passage  of  a  bill  providing  for  full 
unlimited  coinage  of  silver  at  the  ratio  of  16 
to  I.  Speaking  in  his  Recollections  of  the  situa- 
tion in  1890,  Senator  Sherman  says:  "The 
situation  at  that  time  was  critical.  A  large 
majority  of  the  Senate  favored  free  silver,  and 
it  was  feared  that  the  small  majority  against  it 
in  the  other  House  might  yield  and  agree  to  it. 
The  silence  of  the  President  on  the  matter 
gave  rise  to  an  apprehension  that  if  a  free  coin- 
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age  bill  should  pass  both  Houses  he  would  not 
feel  at  liberty  to  veto  it.  Some  action  had  to 
be  taken  to  prevent  a  return  to  free  silver  coin- 
age, and  the  measure  evolved  was  the  best 
obtainable.  I  voted  for  it,  but  the  day  it  be- 
came a  law  I  was  ready  to  repeal  it,  if  repeal 
could  be  had  without  substituting  in  its  place 
absolute  free  coinage.** 

Since  1893  the  contention  has  been  carried 
on  by  the  silver  men  in  a  public  agitation  in 
favor  of  free  silver  coinage,  without  compro- 
mise or  international  agreement,  and  this  year 
(1896),  by  our  form  of  political  referendum,  the 
question  has  been  referred  to  the  people  for 
decision. 

We  have  attempted  to  include  four  repre- 
sentative orations  on  this  complex  subject, 
from  four  of  our  most  prominent  public  men. 
The  literature  of  the  subject  is  unlimited.  Mr. 
Morrill  is  a  representative  advocate  of  the  gold 
standard.  In  the  same  discussion  Mr.  Blaine 
offers  a  compromise  position.  Senator  Sher- 
man is  an  international  bimetallist  and  a  pro- 
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nounced  opponent  of  independent  silver  coin- 
age. He  has  given  much  attention — probably 
no  one  has  given  more — to  financial  questions 
during  a  long  public  life.  Senator  Jones  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  ablest  advocates  and 
one  of  the  deepest  students  of  monetary  prob- 
lems on  the  free  silver  side  of  the  controversy. 
The  extracts  from  these  speeches  will  indicate 
the  merits  of  the  long  debate  on  silver  coinage, 
— the  greatest  question  in  our  financial  history 
in  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

The  reform  of  the  Civil  Service  has  been  a 
subject  of  public  attention  especially  since 
1867.  The  public  service  of  the  United  States 
is  divided  into  three  branches,  the  civil,  mili- 
tary, and  naval.  By  the  civil  service  we  mean 
that  which  is  neither  military  nor  naval,  and  it 
comprises  all  the  offices  by  which  the  civil 
administration  is  carried  on.  The  struggle  for 
Civil  Service  Reform  has  been  an  effort  to  sub- 
stitute what  is  known  as  the  "  Merit  System  " 
for  what  is  known  as  the  "  Spoils  System " ; 
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to  require  that  appointment  to  public  office 
should  depend,  not  upon  the  applicant's  having 
rendered  a  party  service,  but  upon  his  fitness 
to  render  a  public  service.  It  would  seem  that 
the  establishment  in  public  practice  of  so  ob- 
vious a  principle  should  require  no  contest  or 
agitation ;  and  that  the  civil  service  should  ever 
have  been  perverted  and  that  a  long  struggle 
should  be  necessary  to  reform  it,  are  to  be  ex- 
plained only  in  connection  with  a  modern  party 
organization  and  a  party  machinery  and  usage 
which  were  entirely  unforeseen  by  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution.  The  practice  of  the  early 
administrations  was  reasonable  and  natural. 
Washington  required  of  applicants  for  places 
in  the  civil  service  proofs  of  ability,  integrity, 
and  fitness.  **  Beyond  this,"  he  said,  "  nothing 
with  me  is  necessary  or  will  be  of  any  avail.'* 
Washington  did  not  dream  that  party  service 
should  be  considered  as  a  reason  for  a  public 
appointment.  John  Adams  followed  the  ex- 
ample of  Washington.  Jefferson  came  into 
power  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  party  which 

VOL.  IV.— 19 
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had  displaced  its  opponent  after  a  bitter 
struggle.  The  pressure  for  places  was  strong, 
but  Jefferson  resisted  it,  and  he  declared  in  a 
famous  utterance  that  "  the  only  questions  con- 
cerning a  candidate  shall  be,  Is  he  honest?  is 
he  capable?  is  he  faithful  to  the  Constitution?" 
Madison,  Monroe,  and  John  Quincy  Adams 
followed  in  the  same  practice  so  faithfully  that 
a  joint  Congressional  Committee  was  led  to  say 
in  1868  that,  having  consulted  all  accessible 
means  of  information,  they  had  not  learned  of 
a  single  removal  of  a  subordinate  officer  except 
for  cause,  from  the  beginning  of  Washington's 
administration  to  the  close  of  that  of  John 
Quincy  Adams. 

The  change  came  in  1829  with  the  accession 
of  Jackson.  The  Spoils  System  was  formally 
proclaimed  in  1832.  In  that  year  Martin  Van 
Buren  was  nominated  Minister  to  England, 
and,  in  advocating  his  confirmation,  Senator 
Marcy,  of  New  York,  first  used  the  famous 
phrase  in  reference  to  the  public  officers,  "  To 
the  victors  belong  the  spoils  of  the  enemy." 
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Since  then  every  administration  has  succumbed, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  to  the  Spoils  System.  The 
movement  for  the  reform  of  the  civil  service 
began  in  1867-68,  in  the  39th  and  40th  Con- 
gresses in  investigations  and  reports  of  a  Joint 
Committee  on  Retrenchment.  The  reports 
were  made  and  the  movement  led  by  Hon. 
Thomas  A.  Jenckes,  a  member  of  the  House 
from  Rhode  Island.  These  reports  contained 
a  mass  of  valuable  information  upon  the  evils 
of  the  spoils  service.  In  1871  an  Act,  a  section 
of  an  appropriation  bill,  was  passed  authorizing 
the  President  to  prescribe  rules  for  admission 
to  the  civil  service,  to  appoint  suitable  persons 
to  make  inquiries  and  to  establish  regulations 
for  the  conduct  of  appointees.  Mr.  George 
William  Curtis  was  at  the  head  of  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  appointed  by  General 
Grant  under  this  Act,  and  on  December  18, 
1 87 1,  the  Commission  made  a  notable  report, 
written  by  Mr.  Curtis,  on  the  evils  of  the 
present  system  and  the  need  of  reform.*  In 
*  See  **  Orations  of  Curtis,"  vol.  ii.,  p.  31. 
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April,  1872,  a  set  of  rules  was  promulgated 
by  the  Commission  regulating  appointments. 
These  rules  were  suspended  in  March,  1875,  by 
President  Grant  although  personally  friendly 
to  the  reform,  because  Congress  had  refused 
appropriations  for  the  expenses  of  the  Com- 
mission. Appeal  was  made  to  the  people 
through  the  usual  agencies  of  education  and 
agitation.  President  Hayes  revised  the  Civil 
Service  Rules,  and  Mr.  Schurz,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  made  notable  application  of  the 
principle  of  the  reform  in  his  department. 
President  Garfield  recognized  the  need  of  re- 
form, though  he  asserted  that  it  could  be 
brought  about  only  through  Congressional 
action.  Garfield's  assassination  by  a  disap- 
pointed placeman  added  to  the  public  demand 
for  reform,  and  on  January,  18,  1883,  the  Pen- 
dleton Civil  Service  Law  was  passed.  This 
Act,  which  had  been  pending  in  the  Senate 
since  1880,  provided  for  open  competitive  ex- 
aminations for  admission  to  the  public  service 
in  Washington  and  in  all  custom-houses  and 
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post-offices  where  the  official  force  numbered  as 
many  as  fifty ;  for  the  appointment  of  a  Civil 
Service  Commission  of  three  members,  not 
more  than  two  of  whom  shall  be  of  the  same 
political  party  ;  and  for  the  apportionment  of 
appointments  according  to  the  population  of 
the  States.  Provision  was*  made  for  a  period 
of  probation  before  permanent  appointment 
should  be  made,  and  no  recommendations  from 
a  Senator  or  member  of  Congress,  except  as  to 
the  character  or  residence  of  the  applicant, 
should  be  received  or  considered  by  any  person 
making  an  appointment  or  examination.  The 
Act  prohibited  political  assessments  in  a  pro- 
vision that  "  no  person  shall,  in  any  room  occu- 
pied in  the  discharge  of  official  duties  by  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States,  solicit 
in  any  manner  whatever  any  contribution  of 
money  or  anything  of  value,  for  any  political 
purpose  whatever.*' 

The  Pendleton  Act  was  a  landmark  in  the 
history  of  the  reform  and  indicated  its  certain 
triumph.     The  Act  was  faithfully  executed 
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by  President  Arthur  in  the  appointment  of  a 
Commission  friendly  to  the  cause,  and  under 
the  Act  the  Civil  Service  Rules  have  since  been 
extended  by  Presidents  Harrison  and  Cleve- 
land until  the  operations  of  the  reform  embrace 
the  greater  part  of  the  service,  including  fully 
85,000  appointments.  It  is  not  probable  that 
the  nation  will  ever  again  return  to  the  feudal- 
ism of  the  Spoils  System. 

No  two  men  have  done  more  for  the  cause 
of  Civil  Service  Reform  than  George  William 
Curtis  and  Carl  Schurz.  When  Mr.  Curtis  died, 
•in  1892,  the  presidency  of  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
form League,  so  long  held  by  him,  worthily 
devolved  upon  Mr.  Schurz.  It  may  be  said 
that  in  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  Mr.  Curti's' 
life  is  written  the  history  of  this  reform.  His 
orations  on  the  subject  have  enriched  our  polit- 
ical literature  and  they  hold  up  before  the 
young  men  of  America  the  noblest  ideals  of 
American  citizenship.  He  gave  unselfishly  of 
his  time  and  of  his  exalted  talents  to  this  cause, 
and  his  services  deserve  from  his  countrymen 
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the  reward  due  to  high  and  devoted  patriotism. 
Refusing  high  and  honorable  appointments 
which  were  held  out  to  him,  he  preferred  to 
serve  his  country  by  doing  what  he  could  to 
put  her  public  service  upon  a  worthy  plane. 
The  oration  from  Mr.  Curtis  included  in  our 
text  is  one  among  many  of  his  worthy  pro- 
ductions. 

J.  A.  W. 


JUSTIN  S.  MORRILL  * 

OF  VERMONT.* 
(born  1810.) 


ON    THE    REMONETIZATION    OF    SILVER — UNITED 
STATES  SENATE,    JANUARY    28,   1878.' 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  now  before  the 
Senate  provides  for  the  resuscitation  of  the 
obsolete  dollar  of  412^  grains  of  silver,  which 
Congress  entombed  in  1834  by  an  Act  which 
diminished  the  weight  of  gold  coins  to  the  ex- 
tent of  6.6  per  cent.,  and  thus  bade  a  long  fare- 
well to  silver.  It  is  to  be  a  dollar  made  of 
metal  worth  now  fifty-three  and  five-eighths 
pence  per  ounce,  or  ten  cents  less  in  value 
than  a  gold  dollar,  and  on  January  23d,  awk- 
wardly enough,  worth  eight  and  three-fourths 
cents  less  than  a  dollar  in  greenbacks,  gold 
being  only  ij  per  cent,  premium,  but,  never- 
theless,  to  be  a  legal  tender  for  all  debts, 

*  For  notes  on  Morrill,  see  Appendix,  p.  472. 
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public  and  private,  except  where  otherwise 
provided  by  contract.  The  words  seem  to 
be  aptly  chosen  to  override  and  annul  what- 
ever now  may  be  otherwise  provided  by  law. 
Beyond  this,  as  the  bill  came  from  the  House, 
the  holders  of  silver  bullion — not  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  whole  people — were  to  have  all 
the  profits  of  coinage  and  the  Government  all 
of  the  expense.  This,  but  for  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Committee  on  Finance,  would 
have  furnished  the  power  to  the  enterprising 
operators  in  silver,  either  at  home  or  abroad,  to 
inflate  the  currency  without  limit ;  and,  even 
as  amended,  inflation  will  be  secured  to  the 
full  extent  of  all  the  silver  which  may  be  issued, 
for  there  is  no  provision  for  redeeming  or  retir- 
ing a  single  dollar  of  paper  currency.  Labor 
is  threatened  with  a  continuation  of  the  unequal 
struggle  against  a  depreciated  and  fluctuating 
standard  of  money. 

The  bill,  if  it  becomes  a  law,  must  at  the 
very  threshold  arrest  the  resumption  of  specie 
payments,  for,  were  the  holders  of  United 
States  notes  suddenly  willing  to  exchange 
them  for  much  less  than  their  present  value, 
payment  even  in  silver  is  to  be  postponed  in- 
definitely.   For  years  United  States  notes  have 
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been  slowly  climbing  upward,  but  now  they  are 
to  have  a  sudden  plunge  downward,  and  in 
every  incompleted  contract,  great  and  small, 
the  robbery  of  Peter  to  pay  Paul  is  to  be  fore- 
ordained. The  whole  measure  looks  to  me 
like  a  fearful  assault  upon  the  public  credit. 
The  losses  it  will  inflict  upon  the  holders  of 
paper  money  and  many  others  will  be  large, 
and  if  the  bill,  without  further  radical  amend- 
ments, obtains  the  approval  of  the  Senate,  it 
will  give  the  death-blow  to  the  cardinal  policy 
of  the  country,  which  now  seeks  a  large  reduc- 
tion of  the  rate  of  interest  upon  our  national 
debt.  Even  that  portion  now  held  abroad  will 
come  back  in  a  stampede  to  be  exchanged  for 
gold  at  any  sacrifice.  The  ultimate  result 
would  be,  when  the  supply  for  customs  shall 
have  been  coined  and  the  first  effervescence  has 
passed  away,  the  emission  of  silver  far  below 
the  standard  of  gold  ;  and  when  the  people  be- 
come tired  of  it,  disgusted  or  ruined  by  its 
instability,  as  they  soon  would  be,  a  fresh 
clamor  may  be  expected  for  the  remonetization 
of  gold,  and  another  clipping  or  debasing  of 
gold  coins  may  follow  to  bring  them  again  into 
circulation  on  the  basis  of  silver  equivalency. 
In  this  slippery  descent  there  can  be  no  stop- 
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ping  place.     The  consoling  philosophy  of  the 

silver  commission  may  then  be  repealed,  that  a 

fall  in  the  value  of  either  or  both  of  the  metals 

IS  a  "  benefaction  to  mankind/*     If  that  were 

true,  then  copper,  being  more  abundant  and  of 

lower  value,  should  be   used  in  preference  to 

either  gold   or  silver.     The   gravity  of  these 

questions  will  not  be  disputed. 

*         *         *         *         *         ^        ^ 

The  silver  question  in  its  various  aspects,  as 
involved  in  the  bill  before  us,  is  one  of  admitted 
importance,  possibly  of  difficult  solution  ;  and 
it  is  further  embarrassed  by  not  only  the  con- 
flicting views  of  those  entitled  to  some  respect, 
but  by  the  multifarious  prescriptions  intruded 
by  a  host  of  self-constituted  experts  and  by  all 
of  the  quack  financiers  of  the  land.  Every 
crocheteer  and  pamphleteer,  cocksure  "  there  's 
no  two  ways  about  it,"  generously  contributes 
his  advice  free  of  charge;  but  sound,  trust- 
worthy advice  does  not  roam  like  tramps  and 
seldom  comes  uninvited.  Many  of  the  facts 
which  surround  the  subject  are  perhaps  of  too 
recent  occurrence  to  justify  hasty  and  irrevoca- 
ble conclusions.  The  service  of  our  own  peo- 
ple, however,  must  be  our  paramount  concern. 
Their  intercourse  with  themselves  and  with  the 
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world  should  be  placed  upon  the  most  solid 
foundation.  If  any  have  silver  to  sell  it  is 
comparatively  a  small  matter,  and  yet  we  earn- 
estly desire  that  they  may  obtain  for  it  the 
highest  as  well  as  the  most  stable  price ;  but 
not  at  the  expense  of  corn,  cotton,  and  wheat ; 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  if  any  have  debts  to  meet 
now  or  hereafter,  that  they  may  meet  them 
with  the  least  inconvenience  consistent  with 
plain,  downright,  integrity;  but,  from  being 
led  astray  by  the  loud  declamations  of  those 
who  earn  nothing  themselves  and  know  no 
trade  but  spoliation  of  the  earnings  of  others, 
let  them  heartily  say,  "  Good  Lord,  deliver  us." 

*  *  He  ^  He  He  * 

A  stupid  charge,  heretofore,  in  the  front  of 
debate,  has  been  made,  and  wickedly  repeated 
in  many  places,  that  the  Coinage  Act  of  1873 
was  secretly  and  clandestinely  engineered 
through  Congress  without  proper  consideration 
or  knowledge  of  its  contents;  but  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  this  charge  had  its  birth  and  growth  years 
after  the  passage  of  the  Act,  and  not  until  after 
the  fall  of  silver.  Long  ago  it  was  declared  by 
one  of  the  old  Greek  dramatists  that,  "  No  lie 
ever  grows  old."  This  one  is  as  fresh  and  bone- 
less  now  as  at  its  birth,  and  is  therefore  swal- 
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lowed  with  avidity  by  those  to  whom  such  food 
is  nutritious  or  by  those  who  have  no  appetite 
for  searching  the  documents  and  records  for 
facts.  Whether  the  Act  itself  was  right  or 
wrong  does  not  depend  upon  the  degradation 
of  Congress  implied  in  the  original  charge.  In- 
terested outsiders  may  glory  in  libelling  Con- 
gress, but  why  should  its  own  members  ?  The 
Act  may  be  good  and  Congress  bad,  and  yet  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  the  latter  has  not  fallen  to 
the  level  of  its  traducers.  But  there  has  been 
no  fall  of  Congress ;  only  a  fall  of  silver.  To 
present  the  abundant  evidence  showing  that 
few  laws  were  ever  more  openly  proposed,  year 
after  year,  and  squarely  understood  than  the 
Coinage  Act  of  1873,  will  require  but  a  moment. 
It  had  been  for  years  elaborately  considered 
and  reported  upon  by  the  Deputy  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency.  The  special  attention  of  Con- 
gress was  called  to  the  bill  and  the  report  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  his  annual  re- 
ports for  1870,  1 87 1,  and  1872,  where  the  "  new 
features  "  of  the  bill,  "  discontinuing  the  coin- 
age of  the  silver  dollar,"  were  fully  set  forth. 
The  extensive  correspondence  of  the  Depart- 
ment had  been  printed  in  relation  to  the  pro- 
posed bill,  and  widely  circulated.    The  bill  was 
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separately  printed  eleven  times,  and  twice  in  re- 
ports of  the  Deputy  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency,— thirteen  times  in  all, — and  so  printed 
by  order  of  Congress.  A  copy  of  the  printed 
bill  was  many  times  on  the  table  of  every  Sen- 
ator,  and  I  now  have  all  of  them  here  before 
me  in  large  type.  It  was  considered  at  much 
length  by  the  appropriate  committees  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  ;  and  the  debates  at  differ- 
ent times  upon  the  bill  in  the  Senate  filled 
sixty-six  columns  of  the  Globe^  and  in  the 
House  seventy-eight  columns  of  the  Globe.  No 
argus-eyed  debater  objected  by  any  amendment 
to  the  discontinuance  of  the  silver  dollar.  In 
substance  the  bill  twice  passed  each  House,  and 
was  finally  agreed  upon  and  reported  by  a  very 
able  and  trustworthy  committee  of  conference, 
where  Mr.  Sherman,  Mr.  Scott,  and  Mr.  Bayard 
appeared  on  the  part  of  the  Senate.  No  one 
who  knows  anything  of  those  eminent  Senators 
will  charge  them  with  doing  anything  secretly 
or  clandestinely.  And  yet  niore  capital  has 
been  made  by  the  silver  propagandists  out  of 
this  groundless  charge  than  by  all  of  their 
legitimate  arguments." 

The  gold  standard,   it   may   confidently  be 
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asserted,  is  practically  far  cheaper  than  that  of 
silver.  I  do  not  insist  upon  having  the  gold 
standard,  but  if  we  are  to  have  but  one,  I  think 
that  the  best.  The  expense  of  maintaining  a 
metallic  currency  is  of  course  greater  than  that 
of  paper ;  but  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a 
paper  currency  is  only  tolerable  when  converti- 
ble at  the  will  of  the  holder  into  coin — and  no 
one  asks  for  more  than  that.  A  metallic  cur- 
rency is  also  subject  to  considerable  loss  by 
abrasion  or  the  annual  wear  ;  and  it  is  quite  im- 
portant to  know  which  metal — gold  or  silver — 
can  be  most  cheaply  supported.  A  careful 
examination  of  the  subject  conclusively  shows 
that  the  loss  is  nearly  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  time  coins  have  been  in  circulation, 
and  to  the  amount  of  surface  exposed,  although 
small  coins,  being  handled  with  less  care,  suffer 
most.  The  well-ascertained  result  is  that  it 
costs  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  times  more  to 
keep  silver  afloat  than  it  does  to  maintain  the 
same  amount  in:  gold.  To  sustain  the  silver 
standard  would  annually  cost  about  i  per  cent, 
for  abrasion  ;  but  that  of  gold  would  not  exceed 
one-twentieth  of  i  per  cent.  This  is  a  trouble- 
some charge,  forever  to  bristle  up  in  the  path- 
way of  a  silver  standard.    It  must  also  be  borne 
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in  mind  that  the  mint  cost  of  coining  silver  is 
many  times  greater  than  that  of  the  same 
amount  in  gold.  More  than  sixteen  tons  of 
silver  are  required  as  the  equivalent  of  one  ton 
of  gold.  As  a  cold  matter  of  fact,  silver  is  neither 
the  best  nor  the  cheapest  standard.  It  is  far 
dearer  to  plant  and  forever  dearer  to  maintain. 

A  double  standard  put  forth  by  us  on  the 
terms  now  proposed  by  the  commission  or  by 
the  House  bill  would  be  so  only  in  name.  The 
perfect  dual  ideal  of  theorists,  based  upon  an 
exact  equilibrium  of  values,  cannot  be  realized 
while  the  intrinsic  value  of  either  of  the  com- 
ponei^t  parts  is  overrated  or  remains  a  debat- 
able (juestion  and  everywhere  more  or  less  open 
tb  suspicion.  A  standard  of  value  linked  to 
the  changing  fortunes  of  two  metals  instead  of 
one,  when  combined  with  an  existing  disjointed 
and  all-pervading  confusion  in  the  ratio  of 
value,  must  necessarily  be  linked  to  the  hazard 
of  double  perturbations  and  become  an  alter- 
nating standard  in  perpetual  motion. 

The  bimetallic  scheme,  with  silver  predomi- 
nant— largely  everywhere  else  suspended,  if  not 
repudiated — is  pressed  upon  us  now  with  a  ratio 
that  will  leave  nothing  in  circulation  but  silver, 
as  a  profitable  mode  of  providing  a  new  and 
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cheaper  way  of  pinching  and  paying  the  na- 
tional debt;  but  a  mode  which  would  leave 
even  a  possible  cloud  upon  our  national  credit 
should  find  neither  favor  nor  tolerance  among  a 
proud  and  independent  people. 

The  proposition  is  openly  and  squarely  made 
to  pay  the  public  debt  at  our  option  in  which- 
ever metal,  gold  or  silver,  happens  to  be  cheap- 
est, and  chiefly  for  the  reason  that  silver  al- 
ready happens  to  be  at  10  per  cent,  the  cheapest. 
In  1873,  to  have  paid  the  debt  in  silver  would 
have  cost  3  per  cent,  more  than  to  have  paid  it 
in  gold,  and  then  there  was  no  unwillingness  on 
the  part  of  the  present  non-contents  to  pay  in 
gold.  Silver  was  worth  more  then  to  sell  than 
to  pay  on  debts.  No  one  then  pulled  out  the 
hair  of  his  head  to  cure  grief  for  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  nominal  silver  option.  Since  that 
time  it  has  been  and  would  be  now  cheaper 
nominally  to  pay  in  silver  if  we  had  it;  and 
therefore  we  are  urged  to  repudiate  our  former 
action  and  to  claim  the  power  to  resume  an 
option  already  once  supposed  to  have  been 
profitably  exercised,  of  which  the  world  was 
called  upon  to  take  notice,  and  to  pay  in  silver 
to-day  or  to  let  it  alone  to-morrow.  I  know  that 
the  detestable  doctrine  of  Machiavelli  was  that 

VOL.  IV.— 20 
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"  a  prudent  prince  ought  not  to  keep  his  word 
except  when  he  can  do  it  without  injury  to 
himself;"  but  the  Bible  teaches  a  different 
doctrine,  and  honoreth  him  **  who  sweareth  to 
his  own  hurt  and  changeth  not."  If  we  would 
not  multiply  examples  of  individual  financial 
turpitude,  already  painfully  numerous,  we  must 
not  trample  out  conscience  and  sound  morality 
from  the  monetary  affairs  of  the  nation.  The 
"  option  "  about  which  we  should  be  most  so- 
licitous  was  definitely  expressed  by  Washington 
when  he  said :  "  There  is  an  option  left  to 
the  United  States  whether  they  will  be  respect- 
able and  prosperous  or  contemptible  and  miser- 
able as  a  nation."  Our  national  self-respect 
would  not  be  increased  when  Turkey,  as  a  debt- 
paying  nation,  shall  be  held  as  our  equal  and 
Mexico  as  our  superior.  The  credit  of  a  great 
nation  cannot  even  be  discussed  without  some 
loss ;  it  cannot  even  be  tempted  by  the  devious 
advantages  of  legal  technicalities  without  bring- 
ing some  sense  of  shame  ;  but  to  live,  it  must 
go,  like  chastity,  unchallenged  and  unsuspected. 
It  cannot  take  refuge  behind  the  fig-leaves  of 
the  law,  and  especially  not  behind  a  law  yet  to 

be  made  to  meet  the  case. 

*         *         ^         *         *         *         * 
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The  argument  relied  upon  in  favor  of  a  bi- 
metallic standard  as  against  a  monometallic 
seems  to  be  that  a  single-metal  standard  leaves 
out  one-half  of  the  world's  resources ;  but  the 
same  thing  must  occur  with  a  bimetallic  stand- 
ard unless  the  metals  can  be  placed  and  kept 
in  a  state  of  exact  equilibrium,  or  so  that  noth- 
ing can  be  gained  by  the  exchange  of  one  for 
the  other.  Hitherto  this  has  been  an  unattain- 
able perfection.  A  law  fixing  the  ratio  of  16 
or  15^  of  silver  to  i  of  gold,  as  proposed  by 
different  members  of  the  Commission,  would 
now  be  a  gross  over-valuation  of  silver  and 
wholly  exclude  gold  from  circulation.  It  will 
hardly  be  disputed  that  the  two  metals  cannot 
circulate  together  unless  they  are  mutually 
convertible  without  profit  or  loss  at  the  ratio 
fixed  at  the  mint.  But  it  is  here  proposed  to 
start  silver  with  a  large  legal-tender  advantage 
above  its  market  value,  and  with  thaprobability, 
through  further  depreciation,  of  increasing  that 
advantage  by  which  the  monometallic  stand- 
ard of  silver  will  be  ordained  and  confirmed. 
The  argument  in  behalf  of  a  double  standard 
is  double-tongued,  when  in  fact  nothing  is  in- 
tended, or  can  be  the  outcome,  but  a  single 
silver  standard.    The    argument  would    wed 
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silver  and  gold,  but  the  conditions  which  follow 
amount  to  a  decree  of  perpetual  divorcement. 
Enforce  the  measure  by  legislation,  and  gold 
would  at  once  flee  out  of  the  country.  Like 
liberty,  gold  never  stays  where  it  is  undervalued. 
No  approach  to  a  bimetallic  currency  of 
uniform  and  fixed  value  can  be  possible,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  without  the  co-operation  of  the 
leading  commercial  nations.  Even  with  that 
co-operation  its  accomplishment  and  perma- 
nence may  not  be  absolutely  certain,  unless  the 
late  transcendent  fickleness  of  the  supply  and 
demand  subsides,  or  unless  the  ratio  of  value 
can  be  adjusted  with  more  consummate  accuracy 
than  has  hitherto  been  found  by  any  single 
nation  to  be  practicable.  One-tenth  of  i  per 
cent,  difference  will  always  exclude  from  use 
one  or  the  other  metal ;  but  here  a  difference 
nearly  one  hundred  times  greater  has  been 
proposed.  The  double-standard  nations  and 
the  differing  single  gold-  or  silver-standard 
nations  doubtless  contributed  something  to  the 
relative  equalization  of  values  so  long  as  they 
furnished  an  available  market  for  any  surplus 
of  either  metal,  but  this  they  are  doing  no 
longer.  Silver,  though  not  yet  universally  de- 
monetized, is  thrown  upon  the  market  in  such 
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masses  and  from  so  many  prolific  sources  as 
to  be  governed  by  the  inexorable  laws  of  de- 
mand and  supply.  Its  magic  as  coin,  if  it  has 
not  hopelessly  departed,  has  been,  like  the  re- 
treating soldier,  fearfully  "  demoralized,"  and 
is  passing  to  the  rear. 

¥:  'fc  *  %  Ik  *  ¥1 

It  cannot  be  for  the  interest  or  the  honor 
of  the  United  States,  while  possessed  of  any 
healthy  national  pride,  to  resort  to  any  expedi- 
ent of  bankrupt  governments  to  lower  the 
money  standard  of  the  country.  That  stand- 
ard should  keep  us  "  four  square  "  to  the  world 
and  give  us  equal  rank  in  the  advanced  civiliza- 
tion and  industrial  enterprise  of  all  the  great 
commercial  nations. 

I  have  failed  of  my  purpose  if  I  have  not 
shown  that  there  has  been  so  large  an  increase 
of  the  stock  of  silver  as  of  itself  to  effect  a  posi- 
tive reduction  of  its  value ;  and  that  this  result 
has  been  confirmed  and  made  irreversible  by 
the  new  and  extensive  European  disuse  of  sil- 
ver coinage.  I  have  indicated  the  advisability 
of  obtaining  the  co-operation  of  other  leading 
nations,  in  fixing  upon  a  common  ratio  of  value 
between  gold  and  silver,  before  embarking 
upon  a  course  of   independent    action  from 
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which  there  could  be  no  retreat.  I  have  also 
attempted  to  show  that,  even  in  the  lowest 
pecuniary  sense  of  profit,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  could  not  be  the  gainer  by 
proposing  to  pay  either  the  public  debt  or  the 
United  States  notes  in  silver ;  that  such  a  pay- 
ment would  violate  public  pledges  as  to  the 
whole,  and  violates  existing  statutes  as  to  all 
that  part  of  the  debt  contracted  since  1870, 
and  for  which  gold  has  been  received ;  that 
the  remonetization  of  silver  means  the  banish- 
ment of  gold  and  our  degradation  among  na- 
tions to  the  second  or  third  rank  ;  that  it  would 
be  a  sweeping  10  per  cent,  reduction  of  all 
duties  upon  imports,  requiring  the  imposition 
of  new  taxes  to  that  extent ;  that  it  would  pre- 
vent  the  further  funding  of  the  public  debt  at 
a  lower  rate  of  interest  and  give  to  the  present 
holders  of  our  6  per  cent,  bonds  a  great  advan- 
tage; that,  instead  of  aiding  resumption,  it 
would  only  inflate  a  currency  already  too  long 
depreciated,  and  consign  it  to  a  still  lower 
deep  ;  that,  instead  of  being  a  tonic  to  spur 
idle  capital  once  more  into  activity,  it  would 
be  its  bane,  destructive  of  all  vitality  ;  and  that 
as  a  permanent  silver  standard  it  would  not 
only  be  void  of  all  stability,  and  the  dearest 
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and  clumsiest  in  its  introduction  and  mainte- 
nance, but  that  it  would  reduce  the  wages  of 
labor  to  the  full  extent  of  the  difference  there 
might  be  between  its  purchasing  power  and 
that  of  gold. 


JAMES   G.  BLAINE,* 

OF    MAINE.' 
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ON      THE      REMONETIZATION     OF      SILVER,      UNITED 
STATES   SENATE,   FEBRUARY    7,    1878.' 

The  discussion  on  the  question  of  remone- 
tizing  silver,  Mr.  President,  has  been  prolonged, 
able,  and  exhaustive.  I  may  not  expect  to 
add  much  to  its  value,  but  I  promise  not  to 
add  much  to  its  length.  I  shall  endeavor 
to  consider  facts  rather  than  theories,  to  state 
conclusions  rather  than  arguments: 

First.  I  believe  gold  and  silver  coin  to  be 
the  money  of  the  Constitution — indeed,  the 
money  of  the  American  people  anterior  to  the 
Constitution,  which  that  great  organic  law 
recognized  as  quite  independent  of  its  own  ex- 
istence. No  power  was  conferred  on  Congress 
to  declare  that    either   metal   should    not  be 

*  For  notes  on  Blaine,  see  Appendix,  p.  473. 
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money.  Congress  has  therefore,  in  my  judg- 
ment, no  power  to  demonetize  silver  any  more 
than  to  demonetize  gold  ;  no  power  to  demone- 
tize either  any  more  than  to  demonetize  both. 
In  this  statement  I  am  but  repeating  the 
weighty  dictum  of  the  first  of  constitutional 
lawyers.  "  I  am  certainly  of  opinion,"  said  Mr. 
Webster,  "  that  gold  and  silver,  at  rates  fixed 
by  Congress,  constitute  the  legal  standard  of 
value  in  this  country,  and  that  neither  Congress 
nor  any  State  has  authority  to  establish  any 
other  standard  or  to  displace  this  standard." 
Few  persons  can  be  found,  I  apprehend,  who 
will  maintain  that  Congress  possesses  the 
power  to  demonetize  both  gold  and  silver,  or 
that  Congress  could  be  justified  in  prohibiting 
the  coinage  of  both  ;  and  yet  in  logic  and  legal 
construction  it  would  be  difficult  to  show  where 
and  why  the  power  of  Congress  over  silver  is 
greater  than  over  gold — greater  over  either 
than  over  the  two.  If,  therefore,  silver  has  been 
demonetized,  I  am  in  favor  of  remonetizing  it. 
If  its  coinage  has  been  prohibited,  I  am  in 
favor  of  ordering  ft  to  be  resumed.  If  it  has 
been  restricted,  I  am  in  favor  of  having  it 
enlarged. 
Second.    What    power,  then,  has  Congress 
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over  gold  and  silver?  It  has  the  exclusive 
power  to  coin  them  ;  the  exclusive  power  to 
regulate  their  value  ;  very  great,  very  wise,  very 
necessary  powers,  for  the  discreet  exercise  of 
which  a  critical  occasion  has  now  arisen.  How- 
ever men  may  differ  about  causes  and  processes, 
all  will  admit  that  within  a  few  years  a  great 
disturbance  has  taken  place  in  the  relative 
values  of  gold  and  silver,  and  that  silver  is 
worth  less  or  gold  is  worth  more  in  the  money 
markets  of  the  world  in  1878  than  in  1873, 
when  the  further  coinage  of  silver  dollars  was 
prohibited  in  this  country.  To  remonetize  it 
now  as  though  the  facts  and  circumstances  of 
that  day  were  surrounding  us,  is  to  wilfully  and 
blindly  deceive  ourselves.  If  our  demonetiza- 
tion were  the  only  cause  for  the  decline  in  the 
value  of  silver,  then  remonetization  would  be 
its  proper  and  effectual  cure.  But  other  causes, 
quite  beyond  our  control,  have  been  far  more 
potentially  operative  than  the  simple  fact  of 
Congress  prohibiting  its  further  coinage ;  and 
as  legislators  we  are  bound  to  take  cognizance 
of  these  causes.  The  demonetization  of  silver 
in  the  great  German  Empire  and  the  conse- 
quent partial,  or  well-nigh  complete,  suspension 
of  coinage  in  the  governments  of  the  Latin 
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Union,  have  been  the  leading  dominant  causes 
for  the  rapid  decline  in  the  value  of  silver.  I 
do  not  think  the  over-supply  of  silver  has  had,  in 
comparison  with  these  other  causes,  an  ap- 
preciable influence  in  the  decline  of  its  value, 
because  its  over-supply  with  respect  to  gold  in 
these  later  years,  has  not  been  nearly  so  great 
as  was  the  over-supply  of  gold  with  respect  to 
silver  for  many  years  after  the  mines  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Australia  were  opened  ;  and  the 
over-supply  of  gold  from  those  rich  sources  did 
not  effect  the  relative  positions  and  uses  of  the 
two  metals  in  any  European  country. 

I  believe  then  if  Germany  were  toremonetize 
silver  and  the  kingdoms  and  states  of  the  Latin 
Union  were  to  reopen  their  mints,  silver  would 
at  once  resume  its  former  relation  with  gold. 
The  European  countries  when  driven  to  full  re- 
monetization,  as  I  believe  they  will  be,  must  of 
necessity  adopt  their  old  ratio  of  fifteen  and  a 
half  of  silver  to  one  of  gold,  and  we  shall  then 
be  compelled  to  adopt  the  same  ratio  instead 
of  our  former  sixteen  to  one.  For  if  we  fail  to 
do  this  we  shall,  as  before,  lose  our  silver,  which 
like  all  things  else  seeks  the  highest  market ; 
and  if  fifteen  and  a  half  pounds  of  silver  will 
buy  as  much  gold  in  Europe  as  sixteen  pounds 
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will  buy  in  America,  the  silver,  of  course,  will 
go  to  Europe.  But  our  line  of  policy  in  a  joint 
movement  with  other  nations  to  remonetize  is 
very  simple  and  very  direct.  The  difficult 
problem  is  what  we  shall  do  when  we  aim  to 
re-establish  silver  without  the  co-operation  of 
European  powers,  and  really  as  an  advance 
movement  to  coerce  them  there  into  the  same 
policy.  Evidently  the  first  dictate  of  prudence 
is  to  coin  such  a  dollar,  as  will  not  only  do  jus- 
tice among  our  citizens  at  home,  but  will  prove 
a  protection — an  absolute  barricade — against 
the  gold  monometallists  of  Europe,  who,  when- 
ever the  opportunity  offers,  will  quickly  draw 
from  us  the  one  hundred  and  sixty  millions  of 
gold  coin  still  in  our  midst.  And  if  we  coin  a 
silver  dollar  of  full  legal  tender,  obviously  below 
the  current  value  of  the  gold  dollar,  we  are 
opening  wide  our  doors  and  inviting  Europe  to 
take  our  gold.  And  with  our  gold  flowing  out 
from  us  we  are  forced  to  the  single  silver  stand- 
ard and  our  relations  with  the  leading  com- 
mercial countries  of  the  world  are  at  once 
embarrassed  and  crippled. 

Third.  The  question  before  Congress  then 
— sharply  defined  in  the  pending  House  bill — 
is,  whether  it  is  now  safe  and  expedient  to  offer 
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free  coinage  to  the  silver  dollar  of  412^  grains, 
with  the  mints  of  the*  Latin  Union  closed  and 
Germany  not  permitting  silver  to  be  coined 
as  money.  At  current  rates  of  silver,  the  free 
coinage  of  a  dollar  containing  41 2 J  grains, 
worth  in  gold  about  ninety-two  cents,  gives 
an  illegitimate  profit  to  the  owner  of  the 
bullion,  enabling  him  to  take  ninety-two 
cents*  worth  of  it  to  the  mint  and  get  it 
stamped  as  coin  and  force  his  neighbor  to 
take  it  for  a  full  dollar.  This  is  an  undue 
and  unfair  advantage  which  the  Government 
has  no  right  to  give  to  the  owner  of  silver  bul- 
lion, and  which  defrauds  the  man  who  is  forced 
to  take  the  dollar.  And  it  assuredly  follows 
that  if  we  give  free  coinage  to  this  dollar  of  in- 
ferior value  and  put  it  in  circulation,  we  do  so 
at  the  expense  of  our  better  coinage  in  gold ; 
and  unless  we  expect  the  uniform  and  invariable 
experience  of  other  nations  to  be  in  some  mys- 
terious way  suspended  for  our  peculiar  benefit, 
we  inevitably  lose  our  gold  coin.  It  will  flow 
out  from  us  with  the  certainty  and  resistless 
force  of  the  tides.  Gold  has  indeed  remained 
with  us  in  considerable  amount  during  the  cir- 
culation of  the  inferior  currency  of  the  legal 
tender ;  but  that  was  because  there  were  two 
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great  uses  reserved  by  law  for  gold :  the  collec- 
tion of  customs  and  the  payment  of  interest  on 
the  public  debt.  But  if  the  inferior  silver  coin 
is  also  to  be  used  for  these  two  reserved  pur- 
poses, then  gold  has  no  tie  to  bind  it  to  us. 
What  gain,  therefore,  would  we  make  for  the 
circulating  medium,  if  on  opening  the  gate  for 
silver  to  flow  in,  we  open  a  still  wider  gate  for 
gold  to  flow  out?  If  Lwere  to  venture  upon 
a  dictum  on  the  silver  question,  I  would  declare 
that  until  Europe  remonetizes  we  cannot  afford 
to  coin  a  dollar  as  low  as  412^  grains.  After 
Europe  remonetizes  on  the  old  standard,  we 
cannot  afford  to  coin  a  dollar  above  400  grains. 
If  we  coin  too  low  a  dollar  before  general  re- 
monetization  our  gold  will  flow  out  from  us.  If 
we  coin  too  high  a  dollar  after  general  remone- 
tization  our  silver  will  leave  us.  It  is  only  an 
equated  value  both  before  and  after  general 
remonetization  that  will  preserve  both  gold  and 
silver  to  us. 

¥:  «  He  ¥t  H:  «  Ht  ^ 

Fifth.  The  responsibility  of  re-establishing 
silver  in  its  ancient  and  honorable  place  as 
money  in  Europe  and  America,  devolves  really 
on  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  If  we  act 
here  with  prudence,  wisdom,  and  firmness,  we 
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shall  not  only  successfully  remonetize  silver  and 
bring  it  into  general  use  as  money  in  our  own 
country,  but  the  influence  of  our  example  will 
be  potential  among  all  European  nations,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  England.  Indeed, 
our  annual  indebtment  to  Europe  is  so  great 
that  if  we  have  the  right  to  pay  it  in  silver  we 
necessarily  coerce  those  nations  by  the  strong- 
est of  all  forces,  self-interest,  to  aid  us  in  up- 
holding the  value  of  silver  as  money.  But  if 
we  attempt  the  remonetization  on  a  basis  which 
is  obviously  and  notoriously  below  the  fair 
standard  of  value  as  it  now  exists,  we  incur  all 
the  evil  consequences  of  failure  at  home  and 
the  positive  certainty  of  successful  opposition 
abroad.  We  are  and  shall  be  the  greatest  pro- 
ducers of  silver  in  the  world,  and  we  have  a 
larger  stake  in  its  complete  monetization  than 
any  other  country.  The  difference  to  the 
United  States  between  the  general  acceptance 
of  silver  as  money  in  the  commercial  world  and 
its  destruction  as  money,  will  possibly  equal 
within  the  next  half-century  the  entire  bonded 
debt  of  the  nation.  But  to  gain  this  advantage 
we  must  make  it  actual  money — the  accepted 
equal  of  gold  in  the  markets  of  the  world.  Re- 
monetization here  followed  by  general  remone- 
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tization  in  Europe  will  secure  to  the  United 
States  the  most  stable  basis  for  its  currency 
that  we  have  ever  enjoyed,  and  will  effectually 
aid  in  solving  all  the  problems  by  which  our 
financial  situation  is  surrounded. 

Sixth.  On  the  much-vexed  and  long-mooted 
question  of  a  bi-metallic  or  mono-metallic  stan- 
dard my  own  views  are  sufficiently  indicated  in 
the  remarks  I  have  made.  I  believe  the  strug- 
gle now  going  on  in  this  country  and  in  other 
countries  for  a  single  gold  standard  would,  if 
successful,  produce  wide-spread  disaster  in  the 
end  throughout  the  commercial  world.  The 
destruction  of  silver  as  money  and  establishing 
gold  as  the  sole  unit  of  value  must  have  a 
ruinous  effect  on  all  forms  of  property  except 
those  investments  which  yield  a  fixed  return  in 
money.  These  would  be  enormously  enhanced 
in  value,  and  would  gain  a  disproportionate 
and  unfair  advantage  over  every  other  species 
of  property.  If,  as  the  most  reliable  statistics 
affirm,  there  are  nearly  seven  thousand  millions 
of  coin  or  bullion  in  the  world,  not  very  un- 
equally divided  between  gold  and  silver,  it  is 
impossible  to  strike  silver  out  of  existence  as 
money  without  results  which  will  prove  dis- 
tressing to  millions  and  utterly  disastrous  to 
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tens  of  thousands.  Alexander  Hamilton,  in 
his  able  and  invaluable  report  in  1791  on  the 
establishment  of  a  mint,  declared  that  "to 
annul  the  use  of  either  gold  or  silver  as  money 
is  to  abridge  the  quantity  of  circulating  me- 
dium, and  is  liable  to  all  the  objections  which 
arise  from  a  comparison  of  the  benefits  of  a  full 
circulation  with  the  evils  of  a  scanty  circula- 
tion." I  take  no  risk  in  saying  that  the  benefits 
of  a  full  circulation  and  the  evils  of  a  scanty 
circulation  are  both  immeasurably  greater  to- 
day than  they  were  when  Mr.  Hamilton  uttered 
these  weighty  words,  always  provided  that  the 
circulation  is  one  of  actual  money,  and  not  of 
depreciated  promises  to  pay. 

In  the  report  from  which  I  have  already 
quoted,  Mr.  Hamilton  argues  at  length  in  favor 
of  a  double  standard,  and  all  the  subsequent 
experience  of  well-nigh  ninety  years  has  brought 
out  no  clearer  statement  of  the  whole  case  nor 
developed  a  more  complete  comprehension  of 
this  subtle  and  difficult  subject.  "On  the 
whole,**  says  Mr.  Hamilton,  "it  seems  most 
advisable  not  to  attach  the  unit  exclusively  to 
either  of  the  metals,  because  this  cannot  be 
done  effectually  without  destroying  the  office 
and  character  of  one  of  them  as  money  and 
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reducing  it  to  the  situation  of  mere  merchan- 
dise/* And  then  Mr.  Hamilton  wisely  con- 
cludes that  this  reduction  of  either  of  the  metals 
to  mere  merchandise  (I  again  quote  his  exact 
words)  "  would  probably  be  a  greater  evil  than 
occasional  variations  in  the  unit  from  the  fluc- 
tuations in  the  relative  value  of  the  metals, 
especially  if  care  be  taken  to  regulate  the  pro- 
portion between  them  with  an  eye  to  their 
average  commercial  value/*  I  do  not  think 
that  this  country,  holding  so  vast  a  proportion 
of  the  world's  supply  of  silver  in  its  mountains 
and  its  mines,  can  afford  to  reduce  the  metal  to 
the  "  situation  of  mere  merchandise.**  If  silver 
ceases  to  be  used  as  money  in  Europe  and 
America,  the  great  mines  of  the  Pacific  slope 
will  be  closed  and  dead.  Mining  enterprises  of 
the  gigantic  scale  existing  in  this  country  can- 
not be  carried  on  to  provide  backs  for  looking- 
glasses  and  to  manufacture  cream-pitchers  and 
sugar-bowls.  A  vast  source  of  wealth  to  this 
entire  country  is  destroyed  the  moment  silver 
is  permanently  disused  as  money.  It  is  for  us 
to  check  that  tendency  and  bring  the  continent 
of  Europe  back  to  the  full  recognition  of  the 
value  of  the  metal  as  a  medium  of  exchange. 
Seventh.     The  question  of  beginning  anew 
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the  coinage  of  silver  dollars  has  aroused  much 
discussion  as  to  its  effect  on  the  public  credit ; 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Matthews) 
placed  this  phase  of  the  subject  in  the  very 
forefront  of  the  debate — insisting,  prematurely 
and  illogically,  I  think,  on  a  sort  of  judicial 
construction  in  advance,  by  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, of  a  certain  law  in  case  that  law  should 
happen  to  be  passed  by  Congress.  My  own 
view  on  this  question  can  be  stated  very  briefly. 
I  believe  the  public  creditor  can  afford  to  be 
paid  in  any  silver  dollar  that  the  United  States 
can  afford  to  coin  and  circulate.  We  have 
forty  thousand  millions  of  property  in  this 
country,  and  a  wise  self-interest  will  not  permit 
us  to  overturn  its  relations  by  seeking  for  an 
inferior  dollar  wherewith  to  settle  the  dues  and 
demands  of  any  creditor.  The  question  might 
be  different  from  a  merely  selfish  stand-point 
if,  on  paying  the  dollar  to  the  public  creditor, 
it  would  disappear  after  performing  that  func- 
tion. But  the  trouble  is  that  the  inferior  dol- 
lar you  pay  the  public  creditor  remains  in 
circulation,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  better  dol- 
lar. That  which  you  pay  at  home  will  stay 
there ;  that  which  you  send  abroad  will  come 
back.     The  interest  of  the  public  creditor  is  in- 
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dissolubly  bound  up  with  the  interest  of  the 
whole  people.  Whatever  affects  him  affects  us 
all;  and  the  evil  that  we  might  inflict  upon 
him  by  paying  an  inferior  dollar  would  recoil 
upon  us  with  a  vengeance  as  manifold  as  the 
aggregate  wealth  of  the  Republic  transcends 
the  comparatively  small  limits  of  our  bonded 
debt.  And  remember  that  our  aggregate 
wealth  is  always  increasing,  and  our  bonded 
debt  steadily  growing  less  !  If  paid  in  a  good 
silver  dollar,  the  bondholder  has  nothing  to 
complain  of.  If  paid  in  an  inferior  silver  dol- 
lar, he  has  the  same  grievance  that  will  be 
uttered  still  more  plaintively  by  the  holder  of 
the  legal-tender  note  and  of  the  national-bank 
bill,  by  the  pensioner,  by  the  day-laborer,  and 
by  the  countless  host  of  the  poor,  whom  we 
have  with  us  always,  and  on  whom  the  most 
distressing  effect  of  inferior  money  will  be  ulti- 
mately precipitated. 

But  I  must  say,  Mr.  President,  that  the  spe- 
cific demand  for  the  payment  of  our  bonds  in 
gold  coin  and  in  nothing  else,  comes  with  an  ill 
grace  from  certain  quarters.  European  criti- 
cism is  levelled  against  us  and  hard  names  are 
hurled  at  us  across  the  ocean,  for  simply  daring 
to  state  that  the  letter  of  our  law  declares  the 
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bonds  to  be  payable  in  standard  coin  of  July 
14,  1870;  expressly  and  explicitly  declared  so, 
and  declared  so  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
creditor,  and  the  declaration  inserted  in  the 
very  body  of  the  eight  hundred  million  of 
bonds  that  have  been  issued  since  that  date. 
Beyond  all  doubt  the  silver  dollar  was  included 
in  the  standard  coins  of  that  public  act.  Pay- 
ment at  that  time  would  have  been  as  accept- 
able and  as  undisputed  in  silver  as  in  gold 
dollars,  for  both  were  equally  valuable  in  the 
European  as  well  as  in  the  American  market. 
Seven-eighths  of  all  our  bonds,  owned  out  of 
the  country,  are  held  in  Germany  and  in  Hol- 
land, and  Germany  has  demonetized  silver  and 
Holland  has  been  forced  thereby  to  suspend  its 
coinage,  since  the  subjects  of  both  powers  pur- 
chased our  securities.  The  German  Empire,  the 
very  year  after  we  made  our  specific  declaration 
for  paying  our  bonds  in  coin,  passed  a  law  de- 
stroying so  far  as  lay  in  their  power  the  value 
of  silver  as  money.  I  do  not  say  that  it  was 
specially  aimed  at  this  country,  but  it  was 
passed  regardless  of  its  effect  upon  us,  and  was 
followed,  according  to  public  and  undenied 
statement,  by  a  large  investment  on  the  part 
of  the  German  Government  in  our  bonds,  with 
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a  view,  it  was  understood,  of  holding  them  as  a 
coin  reserve  for  drawing  gold  from  us  to  aid  in 
establishing  their  gold  standard  at  home. 
Thus,  by  one  move  the  German  Government 
destroyed,  so  far  as  lay  in  its  power,  the  then 
existing  value  of  silver  as  money,  enhanced 
consequently  the  value  of  gold,  and  then  got 
into  position  to  draw  gold  from  us  at  the 
moment  of  their  need,  which  would  also  be  the 
moment  of  our  own  sorest  distress.  I  do  not 
say  that  the  German  Government  in  these  suc- 
cessive steps  did  a  single  thing  which  it  had 
not  a  perfect  right  to  do,  but  I  do  say  that  the 
subjects  of  that  Empire  have  no  right  to  com- 
plain of  our  Government  for  the  initial  step 
which  has  impaired  the  value  of  one  of  our 
standard  coins.  And  the  German  Government 
by  joining  with  us  in  the  remonetization  of 
silver,  can  place  that  standard  coin  in  its  old 
position  and  make  it  as  easy  for  this  Govern- 
ment to  pay  and  as  profitable  for  their  subjects 
to  receive  the  one  metal  as  the  other. 

%  ik  *  *  ¥i  *  ^ 

The  effect  of  paying  the  labor  of  this  country 
in  silver  coin  of  full  value,  as  compared  with 
the  irredeemable  paper  or  as  compared  even 
with  silver  of  inferior  value,  will  make  itself 
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felt  in  a  single  generation  to  the  extent  of  tens 
of  millions,  perhaps  hundreds  of  millions,  in  the 
aggregate  savings  which  represent  consolidated 
capital.  It  is  the  instinct  of  man  from  the 
savage  to  the  scholar — developed  in  childhood 
and  remaining  with  age — to  value  the  metals 
which  in  all  tongues  are  called  precious.  Ex- 
cessive paper  money  leads  to  extravagance,  to 
waste,  and  to  want,  as  we  painfully  witness  on 
all  sides  to-day.  And  in  the  midst  of  the  proof 
of  its  demoralizing  and  destructive  effect,  we 
hear  it  proclaimed  in  the  Halls  of  Congress 
that  "  the  people  demand  cheap  money."  I 
deny  it.  I  declare  such  a  phrase  to  be  a  total 
misapprehension,  a  total  misinterpretation  of 
the  popular  wish.  The  people  do  not  demand 
cheap  money.  They  demand  an  abundance  of 
good  money;  which  is  an  entirely  different 
thing.  They  do  not  want  a  single  gold  stand- 
ard that  will  exclude  silver  and  benefit  those 
already  rich.  They  do  not  want  an  inferior 
silver  standard  that  will  drive  out  gold  and  not 
help  those  already  poor.  They  want  both 
metals,  in  full  value,  in  equal  honor,  in  what- 
ever abundance  the  bountiful  earth  will  yield 
them  to  the  searching  eye  of  science  and  to  the 
hard  hand  of  labor. 
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The  two  metals  have  existed  side  by  side 
in  harmonious,  honorable  companionship  as 
money,  ever  since  intelligent  trade  was  known 
among  men.  It  is  well-nigh  forty  centuries 
since  **  Abraham  weighed  to  Ephron  the  silver 
which  he  had  named  in  the  audience  of  the 
sons  of  Heth — four  hundred  shekels  of  silver — 
current  money  with  the  merchant/*  Since  that 
time  nations  have  risen  and  fallen,  races  have 
disappeared,  dialects  and  languages  have  been 
forgotten,  arts  have  been  lost,  treasures  have 
perished,  continents  have  been  discovered, 
islands  have  been  sunk  in  the  sea,  and  through 
all  these  ages  and  through  all  these  changes, 
silver  and  gold  have  reigned  supreme,  as  the 
representatives  of  value,  as  the  media  of  ex- 
change. The  dethronement  of  each  has  been 
attempted  in  turn,  and  sometimes- the  dethrone- 
ment of  both  ;  but  always  in  vain.  And  we 
are  here  to-day,  deliberating  anew  over  the 
problem  which  comes  down  to  us  from  Abra- 
ham's time  :  the  weight  of  the  silver  that  shall 
be  "  current  money  with  the  merchant." 


JOHN  SHERMAN* 
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ON  SILVER  COINAGE  AND  TREASURY  NOTES  ;    UNITED 
STATES  SENATE,  JUNE  S,  189O,' 

I  APPROACH  the  discussion  of  this  bill  and 
the  kindred  bills  and  amendments  pending  in 
the  two  Houses  with  unafifected  diffidence. 
No  problem  is  submitted  to  us  of  equal  im- 
portance and  difficulty.  Our  action  will  affect 
the  value  of  all  the  property  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  wages  of  labor  of 
every  kind,  and  our  trade  and  commerce  with 
all  the  world.  In  the  consideration  of  such  a 
question  we  should  not  be  controlled  by  pre- 
vious opinions  or  bound  by  local  interests,  but 
with  the  lights  of  experience  and  full  knowledge 
of  all  the  complicated  facts  involved,  give  to 
the  subject  the  best  judgment  which  imperfect 

*  For  notes  on  Sherman,  see  Appendix,  p.  475. 
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human  nature  allows.  With  the  wide  diversity 
of  opinion  that  prevails,  each  of  us  must  make 
concessions  in  order  to  secure  such  a  measure 
as  will  accomplish  the  objects  sought  for  with- 
out impairing  the  public  credit  or  the  general 
interests  of  our  people.  This  is  no  time  for 
visionary  theories  of  political  economy.,  We 
must  deal  with  facts  as  we  find  them  and  not 
as  we  wish  them.  We  must  aim  at  results 
based  upon  practical  experience,  for  what  has 
been  probably  will  be.  The  best  prophet  of 
the  future  is  the  past. 

To  know  what  measures  ought  to  be  adopted 
we  should  have  a  clear  conception  of  what  we 
wish  to  accomplish.  I  believe  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  desire,  first,  to  provide  an  increase 
of  money  to  meet  the  increasing  wants  of  our 
rapidly  growing  country  and  population,  and 
to  supply  the  reduction  in  our  circulation 
caused  by  the  retiring  of  national-bank  notes ; 
second,  to  increase  the  market  value  of  silver 
not  only  in  the  United  States  but  in  the  world, 
in  the  belief  that  this  is  essential  to  the  success 
of  any  measure  proposed,  and  in  the  hope  that 
our  efforts  will  advance  silver  to  its  legal  ratio 
with  gold,  and  induce  the  great  commercial 
nations  to  join  with  us  in  maintaining  the  legal 
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parity  of  the  two  metals,  or  in  agreeing  with  us 
in  a  new  ratio  of  their  relative  value ;  and  third, 
to  secure  a  genuine  bimetallic  standard,  one 
that  will  not  demonetize  gold  or  cause  it  to  be 
hoarded  or  exported,  but  that  will  establish 
both  gold  and  silver  as  standards  of  value  not 
only  in  the  United  States,  but  among  all  the 
civilized  nations  of  the  world. 

Believing  that  these  are  the  chief  objects 
aimed  at  by  us  all,  and  that  we  dififer  only  as 
to  the  best  means  to  obtain  them,  I  will  discuss 
the  pending  propositions  to  test  how  far  they 
tend,  in  my  opinion,  to  promote  or  defeat  these 
obtects. 

And,   first,   as   to   the  amount  of   currency 
necessary  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  people. 
*        *        *        *        *        *        * « 

It  is  a  fact  that  there  has  been  a  constant 
increase  of  currency.  It  is  a  fact  which  must 
be  constantly  borne  in  mind.  If  any  evils  now 
exist  such  as  have  been  so  often  stated,  such  as 
falling  prices,  increased  mortgages,  contentions 
between  capital  and  labor,  decreasing  value  of 
silver,  increased  relative  value  of  gold,  they 
must  be  attributed  to  some  other  cause  than 
our  insufficient  supply  of  circulation,  for  not 
only  has  the   circulation    increased   in   these 
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twelve  years  80  per  cent.,  while  our  population 
has  only  increased  36  per  cent.,  but  it  has  all 
been  maintained  at  the  gold  standard,  which, 
it  is  plain,  has  been  greatly  advanced  in  pur- 
chasing power.  If  the  value  of  money  is  tested 
by  its  amount,  by  numerals,  according  to  the 
favorite  theory  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Jones),  then  surely  we  ought  to  be  on  the 
high  road  of  prosperity,  for  these  numerals 
have  increased  in  twelve  years  from  $805,000,- 
000  to  $1,405,000,000  in  October  last,  and  to 
$1,420,000,000  on  the  1st  of  this  month.  This 
single  fact  disposes  of  the  claim  that  insufficient 
currency  is  the  cause  of  the  woes,  real  and 
imaginary,  that  have  been  depicted,  and  com- 
pel us  to  look  to  other  causes  for  the  evils 
complained  of. 

I  admit  that  prices  for  agricultural  produc- 
tions have  been  abnormally  low,  and  that  the 
farmers  of  the  United  States  have  suffered 
greatly  from  this  cause.  But  this  depression 
of  prices  is  easily  accounted  for  by  the  greatly 
increased  amount  of  agricultural  production, 
the  wonderful  development  of  agricultural  im- 
plements, the  opening  of  vast  regions  of  new 
and  fertile  fields  in  the  West,  the  reduced  cost 
of  transportation,  the  doubling  of  the  miles  of 
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railroads,  and  the  quadrupling  capacity  of  rail- 
roads and  steamboats  for  transportation,  and 
the  new-fangled  forms  of  trusts  and  combina- 
tions which  monopolize  nearly  all  the  produc- 
tions of  the  farms  and  workshops  of  our  country, 
reducing  the  price  to  the  producer  and  in  some 
cases  increasing  the  cost  to  the  consumer.  All 
these  causes  co-operate  to  reduce  prices  of  farm 
products.  No  one  of  them  can  be  traced  to 
an  insufficient  currency,  now  larger  in  amount 
in  proportion  to  population  than  ever  before  in 
our  history. 

But  to  these  causes  of  a  domestic  character 
must  be  added  others,  over  which  we  have  no 
control.  The  same  wonderful  development  of 
industry  has  been  going  on  in  other  parts  of 
the  globe.  In  Russia,  especially  in  Southern 
Russia,  vast  regions  have  been  opened  to  the 
commerce  of  the  world.  Railroads  have  been 
built,  mines  have  been  opened,  exhaustless  sup- 
plies of  petroleum  have  been  found,  and  all 
these  are  competitors  with  us  in  supplying  the 
wants  of  Europe  for  food,  metals,  heat,  and 
light.  India,  with  its  teeming  millions  of 
poorly  paid  laborers,  is  competing  with  our 
farmers,  and  their  products  are  transported  to 
market  over   thousands  of   miles  of   railroads 
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constructed  by  English  capital,  or  by  swift 
steamers  through  the  Red  Sea  and  the  Suez 
Canal,  reaching  directly  the  people  of  Europe 
whom  we  formerly  supplied  with  food.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  our  agriculture  is  depressed 
by  low  prices,  caused  by  competition  with  new 
rivals  and  agencies. 

Any  one  who  can  overlook  these  causes  and 
attribute  low  prices  to  a  want  of  domestic  cur- 
rency, that  has  increased  and  is  increasing  con- 
tinually,  must  be  blind  to  the  great  forces  that 
in  recent  times  throughout  the  world  are  tend- 
ing  by  improved  methods  and  modern  inven- 
tions to  lessen  the  prices  of  all  commodities. 

¥t  ¥:  'k  ¥:  ¥t  ¥:  ¥: 

These  fluctuations  depend  upon  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand,  involving  facts  too  numer- 
ous to  state,  but  rarely  depending  on  the  vol- 
ume of  money  in  circulation.  An  increase  of 
currency  can  have  no  effect  to  advance  prices 
unless  we  cheapen  and  degrade  it  by  niaking  it 
less  valuable  ;  and  if  that  is  the  intention  now, 
the  direct  and  honest  way  is  to  put  fewer  grains 
of  gold  or  silver  in  our  dollar.  This  was  the 
old  way,  by  clipping  the  coin,  adding  base 
metal. 

If  we  want  a  cheaper  dollar  we  have  the  clear 
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constitutional  right  to  put  in  it  15  grains  of 
gold  instead  of  23,  or  300  grains  of  silver  instead 
of  41 2|^,  but  you  have  no  power  to  say  how 
many  bushels  of  wheat  the  new  dollar  shall 
buy.  You  can,  if  you  choose,  cheapen  the 
dollar  under  your  power  to  coin  money,  and 
thus  enable  a  debtor  to  pay  his  debts  with 
fewer  grains  of  silver  or  gold,  under  the  pretext 
that  gold  or  silver  has  risen  in  value,  but  in  this 
way  you  would  destroy  all  forms  of  credit  and 
make  it  impossible  for  nations  or  individuals  to 
borrow  money  for  a  period  of  time.  It  is  a 
species  of  repudiation. 

The  best  standard  of  value  is  one  that  meas- 
ures for  the  longest  period  its  equivalent  in 
other  products.  Its  relative  value  may  vary 
from  time  to  time.  If  it  falls,  the  creditor 
loses ;  if  it  increases,  the  debtor  loses ;  and 
these  changes  are  the  chances  of  all  trade  and 
commerce  and  all  loaning  and  borrowing.  The 
duty  of  the  Government  is  performed  when  it 
coins  money  and  provides  convenient  credit 
representatives  of  coin.  The  purchasing  power 
of  money  for  other  commodities  depends  upon 
changing  conditions  over  which  the  Govern- 
ment has  no  control.  Even  its  power  to  issue 
paper  money  has  been  denied  until  recently, 
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but  this  may  be  considered  as  settled  by  the 
recent  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
legal-tender  cases.  All  that  Congress  ought  to 
do  is  to  provide  a  sufficient  amount  of  money^ 
either  of  coin  or  its  equivalent  of  paper  money, 
to  meet  the  current  wants  of  business.  This  it 
has  done  in  the  twelve  years  last  passed  at  a 
ratio  of  increase  far  in  excess  of  any  in  our  pre- 
vious history. 

*  -x-  *  *  *  *  * 
Under  the  law  of  February,  1878,  the  pur- 
chase of  $2,000,000  worth  of  silver  bullion  a 
month  has  by  coinage  produced  annually  an 
average  of  nearly  $3,000,000  a  month  for  a 
period  of  twelve  years,  but  this  amount,  in  view 
of  the  retirement  of  the  bank  notes,  will  not 
increase  our  currency  in  proportion  to  our  in- 
crease in  population.  If  our  present  currency 
is  estimated  at  $1,400,000,000,  and  our  popula- 
tion is  increasing  at  the  ratio  of  3  per  cent,  per 
annum,  it  would  require  $42,000,000  increased 
circulation  each  year  to  keep  pace  with  the 
increase  of  population ;  but  as  the  increase  of 
population  is  accompanied  by  a  still  greater 
ratio  of  increase  of  wealth  and  business,  it  was 
thought  that  an  immediate  increase  of  circula- 
tion might  be  obtained  by  larger  purchases  pf 
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silver  bullion  to  an  amount  sufficient  to  make 
good  the  retirement  of  bank  notes,  and  keep 
pace  with  the  growth  of  population.  Assum- 
ing that  $54,000,000  a  year  of  additional  circu- 
lation is  needed  upon  this  basis,  that  amount  is 
provided  for  in  this  bill  by  the  issue  of  Treasury 
notes  in  exchange  for  bullion  at  the  market 
price.  I  see  no  objection  to  this  proposition, 
but  believe  that  Treasury  notes  based  upon 
silver  bullion  purchased  in  this  way  will  be  as 
safe  a  foundation  for  paper  money  as  can  be 
conceived. 

Experience  shows  that  silver  coin  will  not 
circulate  to  any  considerable  amount.  Only 
about  one  silver  dollar  to  each  inhabitant  is 
maintained  in  circulation  with  all  the  efforts 
made  by  the  Treasury  Department,  but  silver 
certificates,  the  representatives  of  this  coin,  pass 
current  without  question,  and  are  maintained 
at  par  in  gold  by  being  received  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  all  purposes  and  redeemed  if  called 
for.  I  do  not  fear  to  give  to  these  notes  every 
sanction  and  value  that  the  United  States  can 
confer.  I  do  not  object  to  their  being  made  a 
legal  tender  for  all  debts,  public  or  private.  I 
believe  that  if  they  are  to  be  issued  they  ought 
to  be  issued  as  money,  with  all  the  sanction 
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and  authority  that  the  Government  can  possibly 
confer.  While  I  believe  the  amount  to  be 
issued  is  greater  than  is  necessary,  yet  in  view 
of  the  retirement  of  bank  notes  I  yielded  my 
objections  to  the  increase  beyond  $4,000,000. 
As  an  expedient  to  provide  increased  circula- 
tion it  is  far  preferable  to  free  coinage  of  silver 
or  any  proposition  that  has  been  made  to  pro- 
vide some  other  security  than  United  States 
bonds  for  bank  circulation.  I  believe  it  will 
accomplish  the  first  object  proposed,  a  gradual 
and  steady  increase  of  the  current  money  of  the 

country. 

******* 

What  then  can  we  do  to  arrest  the  fall  of  sil- 
ver and  to  advance  its  market  value  ?  I  know 
of  but  two  expedients.  One  is  to  purchase  bul- 
lion in  large  quantities  as  the  basis  and  security 
of  Treasury  notes,  as  proposed  by  this  bill. 
The  other  is  to  adopt  the  single  standard  of 
silver,  and  take  the  chances  for  its  rise  or  fall  in 
the  markets  of  the  world.  I  have  already 
stated  the  probable  results  of  the  hoarding  of 
bullion.  By  purchasing  in  the  open  market 
our  domestic  production  of  silver  and  hoarding 
it  in  the  Treasury  we  withdraw  so  much  from 
the  supply  of  the  world,  and  thus  maintain  or 
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increase  the  price  of  the  remaining  silver  pro- 
duction of  the  world.  It  is  not  idle  in  our 
vaults,  but  is  represented  by  certificates  in 
active  circulation.  Sixteen  ounces  of  silver 
bullion  may  not  be  worth  one  ounce  of  gold, 
still  one  dollar's  worth  of  silver  bullion  is  worth 
one  dollar  of  gold. 

What  will  be  the  effect  of  the  free  coinage  of 
silver?  It  is  said  that  it  will  at  once  advance 
silver  to  par  with  gold  at  the  ratio  of  16  to  I.  I 
deny  it.  The  attempt  will  bring  us  to  the 
single  standard  of  the  cheaper  metal.  When 
we  advertise  that  we  will  buy  all  the  silver  of 
the  world  at  that  ratio  and  pay  in  Treasury 
notes,  our  notes  will  have  the  precise  value  of 
371J  grains  of  pure  silver,  but  the  silver  will 
have  no  higher  value  in  the  markets  of  the 
world.  If,  now,  that  amount  of  silver  can  be 
purchased  at  80  cents,  then  gold  will  be  worth 
$1.25  in  the  new  standard.  All  labor,  property, 
and  commodities  will  advance  in  nominal  value, 
but  their  purchasing  power  in  other  commodir 
ties  will  not  increase.  If  you  make  the  yard 
30  inches  long  instead  of  36  you  must  purchase 
more  yards  for  a  coat  or  a  dress,  but  do  not 
lessen  the  cost  of  the  coat  or  the  dress.  You 
may  by  free  coinage,  by  a  species  of  confisca- 
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tion,  reduce  the  burden  of  a  debt,  but  you  can- 
not change  the  relative  value  of  gold  or  silver, 
or  any  object  of  human  desire.  The  only  re- 
sult is  to  demonetize  gold  and  to  cause  it  to  be 
hoarded  or  exported.  The  cheaper  metal  fills 
the  channels  of  circulation  and  the  dearer 
metal  commands  a  premium. 

If  experience  is  needed  to  prove  so  plain  an 
axiom  we  have  it  in  our  own  history.  At  the 
beginning  of  our  National  Government  we  fixed 
the  value  of  gold  and  silver  as  I  to  15.  Gold 
was  undervalued  and  fled  the  country  to  where 
an  ounce  of  gold  was  worth  I5|-  ounces  of 
silver.  Congress,  in  1834,  endeavored  to  rectify 
this  by  making  the  ratio  i  to  16,  but  by  this 
silver  was  undervalued.  Sixteen  ounces  of 
silver  were  worth  more  than  i  ounce  of  gold, 
and  silver  disappeared.  Congress,  in  1853, 
adopted  another  expedient  to  secure  the  value 
of  both  metals  as  money.  By  this  expedient 
gold  is  the  standard  and  silver  the  subsidiary 
coin,  containing  confessedly  silver  of  less  value 
in  the  market  than  the  gold  coin,  but  maintained 
at  the  parity  of^old  coin  by  the  Government. 
*        *         ^        *        *        *        * 

But  it  is  said  that  those  of  us  who  demand 
the  gold  standard,   or  paper   money  ^  always 
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equal  to  gold,  are  the  representatives  of  capi- 
tal, money-changers,  bondholders,  Shylocks, 
who  want  to  grind  and  oppress  the  people.  This 
kind  of  argument  I  hoped  would  never  find  its 
way  into  the  Senate  Chamber.  .  It  is  the  cry  of 
the  demagogue,  without  the  slightest  founda- 
tion. All  these  classes  can  take  care  of  them- 
selves. They  are  the  men  who  make  their 
profits  out  of  the  depreciation  of  money.  They 
can  mark  up  the  price  of  their  property  to  meet 
changing  standards.  They  can  protect  them- 
selves by  gold  contracts.  In  proportion  to 
their  wealth  they  have  less  money  on  hand 
than  any  other  class.  They  have  already  pro- 
tected themselves  to  a  great  extent  by  convert- 
ing the  great  body  of  the  securities  in  which 
they  deal  into  gold  bonds,  and  they  hold  the 
gold  of  the  country,  which  you  cannot  change 
in  value.  They  are  not,  as  a  rule,  the  creditors 
of  the  countr>\ 

The  great  creditors  are  savings-banks,  insur- 
ance companies,  widows  and  orphans,  and 
provident  farmers,  and  business  men  on  a  small 
scale.  The  great  operators  are  the  great  bor- 
rowers and  owe  more  than  is  due  them.  Their 
credit  is  their  capital  and  they  need  not  have 
even  money  enough  to  pay  their  rent. 
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But  how  will  this  change  affect  the  great 
mass  of  our  fellow-citizens  who  depend  upon 
their  daily  labor  ?  A  dollar  to  them  means  so 
much  food,  clothing,  and  rent.  If  you  cheapen 
the  dollar  it  will  buy  less  of  these.  You  may 
say  they  will  get  more  dollars  for  their  labor, 
but  all  experience  shows  that  labor  and  land 
are  the  last  to  feel  the  change  in  monetary 
standards,  and  the  same  resistance  will  be  made 
to  an  advance  of  wages  on  the  silver  standard 
as  on  the  gold  standard,  and  when  the  advance 
is  won  it  will  be  found  that  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  new  dollar  is  less  than  the  old. 
No  principle  of  political  economy  is  better 
established  than  that  the  producing  classes  are 
the  first  to  suffer  and  the  last  to  gain  by 
monetary  changes. 

I  might  apply  this  argument  to  the  farmer, 
the  merchant,  the  professional  man,  and  to  all 
classes  except  the  speculator  or  the  debtor  who 
wishes  to  lessen  the  burden  of  his  obligations ; 
but  it  is  not  necessary.  ' 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  all  this  is  a  false 
alarm,  that  our  demand  for  silver  will  absorb 
all  that  will  be  offered  and  bring  it  to  par  with 
gold  at  the  old  ratio.  I  have  no  faith  in  such 
a  miracle.     If  they  really   thought   so,  many 
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would  lose  their  interest  in  the  question.  What 
they  want  is  a  cheaper  dollar  that  would  pay- 
debts  easier.  Others  do  not  want  either  silver 
or  gold,  but  want  numbers,  numerals,  the  fruit 
of  the  printing-press,  to  be  fixed  every  year  by 
Congress  as  we  do  an  appropriation  bill. 

Now,  sir,  I  am  willing  to  do  all  I  can  with  safety 
even  to  taking  great  risks  to  increase  the  value 
of  silver  to  gold  at  the  old  ratio,  and  to  sup- 
ply paper  substitutes  for  both  for  circulation, 
but  there  is  one  immutable,  unchangeable,  ever- 
existing  condition,  that  the  paper  substitute 
must  always  have  the  same  purchasing  power 
as  gold  and  silver  coin,  maintained  at  their 
legal  ratio  with  each  other.  I  feel  a  convic- 
tion, as  strong  as  the  human  mind  can  have, 
that  the  free  coinage  of  silver  now  by  the 
United  States  will  be  a  grave  mistake  and  a 
misfortune  to  all  classes  and  conditions  of  our 
fellow-citizens.  I  'also  have  a  hope  and  belief, 
but  far  from  a  certainty,  that  the  measure  pro- 
posed for  the  purchase  of  silver  bullion  to  a 
limited  amount,  and  the  issue  of  Treasury  notes 
for  it,  will  bring  silver  and  gold  to  the  old  ratio, 
and  will  lead  to  an  agreement  with  other  com- 
mercial nations  to  maintain  the  free  coinage  of 
both  metals. 
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And  now,  sir,  I  want  to  state  in  conclusion, 
without  any  purpose  to  bind  myself  to  detail, 
that  I  will  vote  for  any  measure  that  will,  in 
my  judgment,  secure  a  genuine  bimetallic 
standard — one  that  will  not  demonetize  gold 
or  cause  it  to  be  hoarded  or  exported,  but  will 
establish  both  silver  and  gold  as  common  stand- 
ards and  maintain  them  at  a  fixed  ratio,  not 
only  in  the  United  States  but  among  all  the 
nations  of  the  world.  The  principles  adopted 
by  the  Acts  of  1853  and  187S  have  been  sus- 
tained by  experience  and  should  be  adhered  to. 
In  pursuance  of  them  I  would  receive  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  all  the  gold  and 
silver  produced  in  our  country  at  their  market 
value,  not  at  a  speculative  or  forced  value,  but 
at  their  value  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 
And  for  the  convenience  of  our  people  I  would 
represent  them  by  Treasury  notes  to  an  amount 
not  exceeding  their  cost.  I  would  confer  upon 
these  notes  all  the  use,  qualities,  and  attributes 
that  we  can  confer  within  our  constitutional 
power,  and  support  and  maintain  them  as 
money  by  coining  the  silver  and  gold  as  needed 
upon  the  present  legal  ratios,  and  by  a  pledge 
of  all  the  revenues  of  the  Government  and  all 
the   wealth   and  credit  of  the  United  States. 
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And  I  would  proclaim  to  all  our  readiness,  by 
international  negotiations  or  treaties,  to  bring 
about  an  agreement  among  nations  for  common 
units  of  value  and  of  weights  and  measures  for 
all  the  productions  of  the  world. 

This  hope  of  philosophers  and  statesmen  is 
now  nearer  realization  than  ever  before.  If  we 
could  contribute  to  this  result  it  would  tend  to 
promote  commerce  and  intercourse,  trade  and 
travel,  peace  and  harmony  among  nations.  It 
would  be  in  line  with  the  civilization  of  our 
age.  It  is  by  such  measures  statesmen  may 
keep  pace  with  the  marvellous  inventions,  im- 
provements, and  discoveries  which  have  quad- 
rupled the  capacity  of  man  for  production,  made 
lightning  subservient  to  his  will,  revealed  to 
him  new  agencies  of  power  hidden  in  the  earth, 
and  opened  up  to  his  enterprise  all  the  dark 
places  of  the  world.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  boast  that  they  have  done  their  full  share 
in  all  this  development ;  that  they  have  grown 
in  population,  wealth,  and  strength ;  that  they 
are  the  richest  of  nations,  with  untarnished 
credit,  a  model  and  example  of  self-govern- 
ment without  kings  or  princes  or  lords.  Surely 
this  is  no  time  for  a  radical  change  of  public 
policy  which  seems  to  have  no  motive  except 
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to  reduce  the  burden  of  obligations  freely  taken, 
a  change  likely  to  impair  our  public  credit  and 
produce  disorder  and  confusion  in  all  monetary 
transactions.  Others  may  see  reasons  for  this 
change,  but  I  prefer  to  stand  by  the  standards 
of  value  that  come  to  us  with  the  approval  and 
sanction  of  every  party  that  has  administered 
the  Government  since  its  beginning. 


JOHN   P.   JONES* 

OF  NEVADA.' 
(born  1830.) 


ON  TREASURY   NOTES   AND   SILVER,  IN    THE   SENATE 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  MAY  12,  189O." 

Mr.  President,  the  question  now  about  to 
be  discussed  by  this  body  is  in  my  judgment  the 
most  important  that  has  attracted  the  attention 
of  Congress  or  the  country  since  the  formation 
of  the  Constitution.  It  affects  every  interest, 
great  and  small,  from  the  slightest  coffcern  of 
the  individual  to  the  largest  and  most  compre- 
hensive interest  of  the  nation. 

The  measure  under  consideration  was  re- 
ported by  me  from  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  for  me  to  say,  however, 
that  it  does  not  fully  reflect  my  individual 
views  regarding  the  relation  which  silver  should 
bear  to  the  monetary  circulation  of  the  country 

*  For  notes  on  Jones,  see  Appendix,  p.  476. 
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or  of  the  world.  I  am,  at  all  times  and  in  all 
places,  a  firm  and  unwavering  advocate  of  the 
free  and  unlimited  coinage  of  silver,  not  merely 
for  the  reason  that  silver  is  as  ancient  and 
honorable  a  money  metal  as  gold,  and  equally 
well  adapted  for  the  money  use,  but  for  the 
further  reason  that,  looking  at  the  annual  yield 
from  the  mines,  the  entire  supply  that  can 
come  to  the  mints  will  at  no  time  be  more  than 
is  needed  to  maintain  at  a  steady  level  the 
prices  of  commodities  among  a  constantly  in- 
creasing population. 

******* 

History  gives  evidence  of  no  more  prolific 
source  of  human  misery  than  a  persistent  and 
long  continued  fall  in  the  general  range  of 
prices.  But,  although  exercising  so  pernicious 
an  influence,  it  is  not  itself  a  cause,  but  an 
effect. 

When  a  fall  of  prices  is  found  operating,  not 
on  one  article  or  class  of  articles  alone,  but  on 
the  products  of  all  industries ;  when  found  to 
be  not  confined  to  any  one  climate,  country, 
or  race  of  people,  but  to  diffuse  itself  over  the 
civilized  world ;  when  it  is  found  not  to  be  a 
characteristic  of  any  one  year,  but  to  go  on 
progressively  for  a  series  of  years,  it  becomes 
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manifest  that  it  does  not  and  can  not  arise 
from  local,  temporary,  or  subordinate  causes, 
but  must  have  its  genesis  and  development  in 
some  principle  of  universal  application. 

What,  then,  is  it  that  produces  a  general  de- 
cline of  prices  in  any  country?  It  is  produced 
by  a  shrinkage  in  the  volume  of  money  rela- 
tively to  population  and  business,  which  has 
never  yet  failed  to  cause  an  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  money  unit,  and  a  consequent  de- 
crease in  the  price  of  the  commodities  for 
which  such  unit  is  exchanged.  If  the  volume 
of  money  in  circulation  be  made  to  bear  a  di- 
rect  and  steady  ratio  to  population  and  busi- 
ness, prices  will  be  maintained  at  a  steady 
level,  and,  what  is  of  supreme  importance, 
money  will  be  kept  of  unchanging  value.  With 
an  advancing  civilization,  in  which  a  large  vol- 
ume of  business  is  conducted  on  a  basis  of 
credit  extending  over  long  periods,  it  is  of  the 
uttermost  importance  that  money,  which  is  the 
measure  of  all  equities,  should  be  kept  un- 
changing in  value  through  time. 

A  reduction  in  the  volume  of  money  rela- 
tively to  population  and  business,  or,  (to  state 
the  proposition  in  another  form)  a  volume 
which  remains  stationary  while  population  and 
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business  are  increasing,  has  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing the  value  of  each  unit  of  money,  by 
increasing  its  purchasing  power. 

******* 

We  have  22,000,000  workmen  in  this  country. 
In  order  that  they  may  be  kept  uninterruptedly 
employed  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  busi- 
ness contracts  and  obligations  be  made  long  in 
advance.  Accordingly,  we  read  almost  daily  of 
the  inception  of  industrial  undertakings  re- 
quiring years  to  fulfil.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  the  suspension  for  one  season  of  the 
making  of  time-contracts  would  close  the  fac- 
tories, furnaces,  and  machine-shops  of  all  civil- 
ized countries. 

The  natural  concomitant  of  such  a  system  of 
industry  is  the  elaborate  system  of  debt  and 
credit  which  has  grown  up  with  it,  and  is  indis- 
pensable to  it.  Any  serious  enhancement  in 
the  value  of  the  unit  of  money  between  the 
time  of  making  a  contract  or  incurring  a  debt 
and  the  date  of  fulfilment  or  maturity  always 
works  hardship  and  frequently  ruin  to  the  con- 
tractor or  debtor. 

Three  fourths  of  the  business  enterprises  of 
this  country  are  conducted  on  borrowed  capital. 
Three  fourths  of  the  homes  and  farms  that 
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stand  in  the  name  of  the  actual  occupants 
have  been  bought  on  time,  and  a  very 
large  proportion  of  them  are  mortgaged  for 
the  payment  of  some  part  of  the  purchase 
money. 

Under  the  operation  of  a  shrinkage  in  the 
volume  of  money  this  enormous  mass  of  bor- 
rowers, at  the  maturity  of  their  respective 
debts,  though  nominally  paying  no  more  than 
the  amount  borrowed,  with  interest,  are,  in 
reality,  in  the  amount  of  the  principal  alone, 
returning  a  percentage  of  value  greater  than 
they  received — more  than  in  equity  they  con- 
tracted to  pay,  and  oftentimes  more,  in  sub- 
stance, than  they  profited  by  the  loan.  To  the 
man  of  business  this  percentage  in  many  cases 
constitutes  the  difference  between  success  and 
failure.  Thus  a  shrinkage  in  the  volume  of 
money  is  the  prolific  source  of  bankruptcy  and 
ruin.  It  is  the  canker  that,  unperceived  and 
unsuspected,  is  eating  out  the  prosperity  of  our 
people.  By  reason  of  the  almost  universal  in- 
attention to  the  nature  and  functions  of  money 
this  evil  is  permitted,  unobserved,  to  work 
widespread  ruin  and  disaster.  So  subtle  is  it 
in  its  operations  that  it  eludes  the  vigilance  of 
the  most   acute.     It  baffles  all  foresight  and 
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calculation;  it  sets  at  naught  all  industry,  all 
energy,  all  enterprise. 

The  advocates  of  the  single  gold  standard 
deem  even  silver  money  much  better  money 
than  greenbacks.  Does  it  then  follow  that 
when  greenbacks  were  our  only  money — good 
enough  money  to  carry  our  nation  through  the 
greatest  war  in  all  history — we  were  "along- 
side "  or  underneath  the  barbarous  nations  of 
the  world  ?  It  is  not  the  form  or  material  of  a 
nation's  money  that  fixes  its  status  relatively 
to  other  nations.  That  is  accomplished  by  the 
vitality,  the  energy,  the  intellectuality  and 
effective  force  of  its  people.  The  United  States 
can  never  be  placed  "  alongside"  any  barbarous 
nation,  except  by  compelling  our  people  to 
compete  with  barbarous  peoples — compelling 
them  to  sell  the  products  of  American  labor  at 
prices  regulated  by  the  cost  of  labor  and  man- 
ner of  living  in  barbarous  countries.  As  well 
might  it  be  said  that  we  are  alongside  the  bar- 
barous people  of  India  because  we  continue  to 
produce  wheat  and  cotton. 

The  distinguishing  feature  of  all  barbarous 
nations  is  the  squalor  of  their  working  classes. 
The  reward  of  their  hard  toil  is  barely  enough 
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to  maintain  animal  existence.  A  civilized  peo- 
ple are  placed  alongside  a  barbarous  one  when, 
in  their  means  of  livelihood,  the  foundation  of 
their  civilization,  they  are  made  to  compete 
with  the  barbarians.  That  was  the  result  ac- 
complished for  the  farmers  and  planters  of  the 
United  States  when  silver  was  demonetized. 
*  *  *  *  *  *  * ' 
It  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  throughout  the  entire  range  of 
economic  discussion  in  gold-standard  circles,  it 
seems  to  be  taken  for  granted  that  a  change  in 
the  value  of  the  money  unit  is  a  matter  of  no 
significance,  and  imports  no  mischief  to  society, 
so  long  as  the  change  is  in  one  direction.  Who 
has  ever  heard  from  an  Eastern  journal  any 
complaint  against  a  contraction  of  our  money 
volume;  any  admonition  that  in  a  shrinking 
volume  of  money  lurk  evils  of  the  utmost  mag- 
nitude? On  the  other  hand,  we  have  been 
treated  to  lengthy  homilies  on  the  evils  of  **  in- 
flation," whenever  the  slightest  prospect  pre- 
sented itself  to  a  decrease  in  the  value  of 
money — not  with  the  view  of  giving  the  debtor 
an  advantage  over  the  lender  of  money,  but  of 
preventing  the  unconscionable  injustice  of  a 
further  increasing  value  in  the  dollars  which 
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the  debtor  contracted  to  pay.  Loud  and  re- 
sounding protests  have  been  entered  against 
the  "dishonesty"  of  making  payments  in  "de- 
preciated dollars."  The  debtors  are  character- 
ized as  dishonest  for  desiring  to  keep  money  at 
a  steady  and  unwavering  value.  If  that  object 
could  be  secured,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  to 
the  interest  of  the  debtor,  and  could  not  pos- 
sibly work  any  injustice  to  the  creditor.  It 
would  simply  assure  to  both  debtor  and  creditor 
the  exact  measure  for  which  they  bargained. 
It  would  enable  the  debtor  to  pay  his  debt 
with  exactly  the  amount  of  sacrifice  to  which, 
on  the  making  of  the  debt,  he  undertook  to 
submit,  in  order  to  pay  it. 

In  all  discussions  of  the  subject  the  creditors 
attempt  to  brush  aside  the  equities  involved  by 
sneering  at  the  debtors.  But,  Mr.  President, 
debt  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
modern  society.  It  is  through  debt  that  the 
marvellous  developments  of  the  nineteenth-cen- 
tury civilization  have  been  effected.  Who  are 
the  debtors  in  this  country  ?  Who  are  the  bor- 
rowers of  money?  The  men  of  enterprise,  of 
energy,  of  skill,  the  men  of  industry,  of  fore- 
sight, of  calculation,  of  daring.  In  the  ranks 
of  the  debtors  will  be  found  a  large  preponder- 
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ance  of  the  constructive  energy  of  every  coun- 
try. The  debtors  are  the  upbuilders  of  the 
national  wealth  and  prosperity ;  they  are  the 
men  of  initiative,  the  men  who  conceive  plans 
and  set  on  foot  enterprises.  They  are  those 
who  by  borrowing  money  enrich  the  commu- 
nity. They  are  the  dynamic  force  among  the 
people.  They  are  the  busy,  restless,  moving 
throng  whom  you  find  in  all  walks  of  life  in 
this  country — the  active,  the  vigorous,  the 
strong,  the  undaunted. 

These  men  are  sustained  in  their  efforts  by 
the  hope  and  belief  that  their  labors  will  be 
crowned  with  success.  Destroy  that  hope  and 
you  take  away  from  society  the  most  powerful 
of  all  the  incentives  to  material  development ; 
you  place  in  the  pathway  of  progress  an  obsta- 
cle which  it  is  impossible  to  surmount. 

The  men  of  whom  I  have  spoken  are  un- 
doubtedly  the  first  who  are  likely  to  be  affected 
by  a  shrinkage  in  the  volume  of  money. 

The  highest  prosperity  of  a  nation  is  at- 
tained only  when  all  its  people  are  employed 
in  avocations  suited  to  their  individual  apti- 
tudes, and  when  a  just  money  system  insures 
an  equitable  distribution  of  the  products  of 
their  industry.     With  our  present  complex  civ- 
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ilization,  in  order  that  men  may  have  constant 
employment,  it  is  indispensable  that  work  be 
planned  and  undertakings  projected  years  in 
advance.  Without  an  intelligent  forecast  of 
enterprises  large  numbers  of  workmen  must 
periodically  be  relegated  to  idleness.  Enter- 
prises that  take  years  to  complete  must  be 
contracted  for  in  advance,  and  payments  pro- 
vided for. 

A  constant  but  unperceived  rise  in  the  value 
of  the  dollar  with  which  those  payments  must 
be  made,  baffles  all  plans,  thwarts  all  calcula- 
tion, and  destroys  all  equities  between  debtor 
and  creditor.  If  we  cannot  intelligently  regu- 
late our  money  volume  so  as  to  maintain  un- 
changing the  value  of  the  money  unit,  if  we 
cannot  preserve  our  people  from  the  blighting 
effects  which  an  increase  in  the  measuring 
power  of  the  money  unit  entails  upon  all  in- 
dustry, to  what  purpose  is  our  boasted  civiliza- 
tion? 

By  the  increase  of  that  measuring  power  all 
hopes  are  disappointed,  all  purposes  baffled,  all 
efforts  thwarted,  all  calculations  defied.  This 
subtle  enlargement  in  the  measuring  power  of 
the  unit  of  money  (the  dollar)  affects  every 
class  of  the  working  community.     Like  a  poi- 
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sonous  drug  in  the  human  body,  it  permeates 
every  vein,  every  artery,  every  fibre  and  fila- 
ment of  the  industrial  structure.  The  debtor 
is  fighting  for  his  life  against  an  enemy  he  does 
not  see,  against  an  influence  he  does  not  under- 
stand. For,  while  his  calculations  were  well 
and  intelligently  made,  and  the  amount  of  his 
debts  and  the  terms  of  his  contracts  remain  the 
same,  the  weight  of  all  his  obligations  has  been 
increased  by  an  insidious  increase  in  the  value 

of  the  money  unit. 

*****  ^e         * 

In  an  ancient  village  there  once  stood  a  gold 
clock,  which,  ever  since  the  invention  of  clocks, 
had  been  the  measure  of  time  for  the  people  of 
that  village.*  They  were  proud  of  its  beauty, 
its  workmanship,  its  musical  stroke,  and  the 
unfailing  regularity  with  which  it  heralded  the 
passing  hours.  This  clock  had  been  endeared 
to  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  by  the  hal- 
lowed associations  with  which  it  was  identified. 
Generation  after  generation  it  had  called  the 
children  from  far  and  wide  to  attend  the  village 
school ;  its  fresh  morning  peal  had  set  the 
honest  villagers  to  labor;  its  noonday  notes 
had  called  them  to  refreshment ;  its  welcome 
evening  chime  had  summoned  them  to  rest. 
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From  time  immemorial,  on  all  festive  occasions, 
it  had  rung  out  its  merry  tones  to  assemble  the 
young  people  on  the  green  ;  and  on  the  Sabbath 
it  had  advertised  to  all  the  countryside  the 
hour  of  worship  in  the  village  church.  So  per- 
fect was  its  mechanism  that  it  never  needed 
repair.  So  proud  were  the  people  of  this  won- 
derful clock  that  it  became  the  standard  for  all 
the  country  round  about,  and  the  time  which 
it  kept  came  to  be  known  as  the  gold  standard 
of  time,  which  was  universally  admitted  to  be 
correct  and  unchanging. 

In  the  course  of  time  there  wandered  that 
way  a  queer  character,  a  clock-maker,  who  be- 
ing fully  instructed  in  the  inner  workings  of 
time-tellers,  and  not  having  inherited  the  tradi- 
tions of  that  village,  did  not  regard  this  clock 
with  the  veneration  accorded  to  it  by  the 
natives.  To  their  astonishment  he  denied  that 
there  was  really  any  such  thing  as  a  gold 
standard  of  time ;  and  in  order  to  prove  that 
the  material,  gold,  did  not  monopolize  all  the 
qualities  characteristic  of  clocks,  he  placed 
alongside  the  gold  clock,  another  clock,  of 
silver,  and  set  both  clocks  at  12  noon.  For  a 
long  time  the  clocks  ran  along  in  almost  perfect 
accord,  their  only  disagreement  being  that  of 
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an  occasional  second  or  two,  and  even  that  dis- 
agreement only  at  rare  intervals,  such  as  might 
naturally  occur  with  the  best  of  clocks.  But 
the  Council  of  the  village,  in  their  admiration 
for  the  gold  clock,  passed  an  ordinance  requir- 
ing that  all  the  weights  (the  motive  power)  of 
the  silver  clock,  except  one,  be  removed  from 
it,  and  attached  to  those  of  the  gold  clock.  In- 
stantly the  clocks  began  to  fall  apart,  and  one 
day,  as  the  sun  was  passing  the  meridian,  the 
hands  of  the  gold  clock  were  observed  to  indi- 
cate the  hour  of  I,  while  those  of  the  silver 
clock  indicated  12.15.  At  this  everybody  in 
the  village  ridiculed  the  silver  clock,  derided 
the  silver  standard,  and  hurled  epithets  at  the 
individual  who  had  had  the  temerity  to  doubt 
the  infallibility  of  the  gold  standard. 

Finally,  the  divergence  between  the  clocks 
went  so  far  that  it  was  noon  by  the  gold  stand- 
ard when  it  was  only  6  A.M.  by  the  silver 
standard,  so  that  those  who  were  guided  by  the 
gold  standard,  notwithstanding  that  it  was  yet 
the  gray  of  the  morning,  insisted  on  eating 
their  mid-day  meal,  because  the  gold  standard 
indicated  that  it  must  be  noon.  And  when 
the  sun  was  high  in  the  heavens,  and  its  light 
was  shining  warm  and  refulgent  on  the  dusty 
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streets  of  the  village,  those  who  observed  the 
gold  standard  had  already  eaten  supper  and 
were  preparing  for  bed. 

But  this  state  of  things  could  not  last.  It 
was  clear  that  the  difference  between  the 
standards  must  be  reconciled,  or  all  industry- 
would  be  disarranged  and  the  village  ruined. 

Discussion  was  rife  among  the  villagers  as  to 
the  cause  of  the  difference.  Some  said  the 
silver  clock  had  lost  time ;  others  that  both 
clocks  had  lost  time,  but  the  silver  clock  more 
than  the  gold  ;  while  others  again  asserted  that 
both  clocks  had  gained  time,  but  that  the  gold 
clock  had  gained  more  than  the  silver  clock. 

While  this  discussion  was  at  its  height  a  phi- 
losopher came  along  and  observing  the  excite- 
ment on  the  subject  remarked  :  **  By  measuring 
two  things,  one  against  the  other,  you  can 
never  arrive  at  any  determination  as  to  which 
has  changed.  Instead  of  disputing  as  to 
whether  one  clock  has  lost  or  another  gained 
would  it  not  be  well  to  consult  the  sun  and 
the  stars  and  ascertain  exactly  what  has  hap- 
pened ?  *' 

Some  demurred  to  this  because,  as  they  as- 
serted, the  gold  standard  was  unchanging  and 
was  always  right  no  matter  how  much  it  might 
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seem  to  be  wrong ;  others  agreed  that  the  phi- 
losopher's advice  should  be  taken.  Upon  con- 
sulting the  sun  and  the  stars  it  was  discovered 
that  what  had  happened  was  that  both  clocks 
had  gained  in  time  but  that  the  gain  of  the 
silver  clock  had  been  very  slight,  while  that  of 
the  gold  ck)ck  had  been  so  great  as  to  disturb 
all  industry  and  destroy  all  correct  sense  of 
time. 

Nothwithstanding  this  demonstration,  there 
were  many  who  adhered  to  the  belief  that  the 
gold  standard  was  correct  and  unchanging,  and 
insisted  that  what  appeared  to  be  its  aberra- 
tions were  not  in  reality  due  to  any  fault  of  the 
gold  clock,  but  to  some  convulsion  of  nature 
by  which  the  solar  system  had  been  disarranged 
and  the  planets  made  to  move  irregularly  in 
their  orbits. 

Some  of  the  people  also  remembered  having 
heard  at  the  village  inn,  from  travellers  return- 
ing from  the  East,  that  silver  clocks  were  the 
standard  of  time  in  India  and  other  barbarous 
countries,  while  in  countries  of  a  more  ad- 
-vanced  civilization  gold  clocks  were  the  stand- 
ard. They  therefore  feared  that  the  use  of  the 
silver  clock  might  have  the  effect  of  degrading 
the  civilization   of  the  village  by  placing  it 
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alongside  India  and  other  barbarous  countries. 
And  although  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
really  believed,  from  the  demonstration  made, 
that  the  silver  standard  of  time  was  the  better 
one,  yet  this  objection  was  so  momentous  that 
they  were  puzzled  what  course  to  pursue,  and 
at  last  advices  were  consulting  the*  manufac- 
turers of  gold  clocks  as  to  what  was  best  to  be 
done. 

Now  our  gold  standard  men  are  in  the  posi- 
tion of  those  who  first  refuse  to  look  at  any- 
thing beyond  the  two  things,  gold  and  silver, 
to  see  what  has  happened,  and  who,  when  it  is 
finally  demonstrated  that  all  other  things  re- 
tain their  former  relations  to  silver,  still  persist 
that  the  law  which  makes  gold  an  unchanging 
standard  of  measure  is  more  immutable  than 
that  which  holds  the  stars  in  their  courses.  If 
they  will  compare  gold  and  silver  with  com- 
modities in  general,  to  see  how  the  metals  have 
maintained  their  relations,  not  to  one  another 
but  to  all  other  things,  they  will  find  that  in- 
stead of  a  fall  having  taken  place  in  the  value 
of  silver,  the  change  that  has  really  taken  place  ^ 
is  a  rise  in  the  value  of  both  gold  and  silver, 
the  rise  in  silver  being  relatively  slight,  while 
that  of  gold  has  been  ruinously  great.    And 
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those  who  do  not  shut  their  eyes  to  the  truth 
must  see  that  the  change  of  relation  between 
the  metals  has  been  effected  by  depriving  silver 
of  its  legal-tender  function,  as  the  want  of 
accord  between  the  clocks  was  brought  about 
by  depriving  the  silver  clock  of  a  portion  of  its 
motive  power — the  weights.  The  only  thing 
that  has  prevented  a  greater  divergency  be- 
tween the  metals  is  the  limited  coinage  by  the 
United  States — the  single  weight  that,  with- 
held from  the  gold  clock,  prevented  its  more 

ruinous  gain. 

******* 

Everybody  admits  that  the  value  of  all  other 
things  is  regulated  by  the  play  against  each 
other  of  the  forces  of  supply  and  demand.  No 
reason  has  been  or  can  be  given  why  the  value 
of  the  unit  of  money  is  not  subject  to  this  law. 

The  demand  for  money  is  equivalent  to  the 
sum  of  the  demands  for  all  other  things  what- 
soever, for  it  is  through  a  demand  first  made 
on  money  that  all  the  wants  of  man  are  satis- 
fied. .  The  demand  for  money  is  instant,  con- 
stant, and  unceasing,  and  is  always  at  a  maxi- 
mum. If  any  man  wants  a  pair  of  shoes,  or  a 
suit  of  clothes,  he  does  not  make  his  demand 
first  on  the  shoemaker,  or  clothier.     No  man, 
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except  a  beggar,  makes  a  demand  directly  for 
food,  clothes,  or  any  other  article.  Whether  it 
be  to  obtain  clothing,  food,  or  shelter — whether 
the  simplest  necessity  or  the  greatest  luxury  of 
life — it  is  on  money  that  the  demand  is  first 
made.  ,As  this  rule  operates  throughout  the 
entire  range  of  commodities  it  is  manifest  that 
the  demand  for  money  equals  at  least  the 
united  demands  for  all  other  things. 

While  population  remains  stationary,  the  de- 
mand for  money  will  remain  the  same.  As  the 
demand  for  one  article  becomes  less,  the  de- 
mand for  some  other  which  shall  take  its  place 
becomes  greater.  The  demand  for  money, 
therefore,  must  ever  be  as  pressing  and  urgent 
as  the  needs  of  man  are  varied,  incessant,  and 
importunate. 

Such  being  the  demand  for  money,  what  is 
the  supply  ?  It  is  the  total  number  of  units  of 
money  in  circulation  (actual  or  potential)  in 
any  country. 

The  force  of  the  demand  for  money  operat- 
ing against  the  supply  is  represented  by  the 
earnest,  incessant  struggle  to  obtain  it.  All 
men,  in  all  trades  and  occupations,  are  offering 
either  property  or  services  for  money.  Each 
shoemaker  in  each  locality  is  in  competition 
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with  every  other  shoemaker  in  the  same  locality, 
each  hatter  is  in  competition  with  every  other 
hatter,  each  clothier  with  every  other  clothier, 
all  offering  their  wares  for  units  of  money. 
In  this  univeral  and  perpetual  competition  for 
money,  that  number  of  shoemakers  that  can 
supply  the  demand  for  shoes  at  the  smallest 
average  price  (excellence  of  quality  being  taken 
into  account)  will  fix  the  market  value  of  shoes 
in  money ;  and  conversely,  will  fix  the  value  of 
money  in  shoes.  So  with  the  hatters  as  to 
hats,  so  with  the  tailors  as  to  clothes,  and  so 
with  those  engaged  in  all  other  occupations  as 
to  the  products  respectively  of  their  labor. 

The  transcendent  importance  of  money,  and 
the  constant  pressure  of  the  demand  for  it,  may 
be  realized  by  comparing  its  utility  with  that 
of  any  other  force  that  contributes  to  human 
welfare. 

In  all  the  broad  range  of  articles  that  in  a 
state  of  civilization  are  needed  by  man,  the 
only  absolutely  indispensable  thing  is  money. 
For  everything  else  there  is  some  substitute — 
some  alternative  ;  for  money  there  is  none. 
Among  articles  of  food,  if  beef  rises  in  price, 
the  demand  for  it  will  diminish,  as  a  certain 
proportion  of  the  people  will  resort  to  other 
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forms  of  food.  If,  by  reason  of  its  continued 
scarcity,  beef  continues  to  rise,  the  demand 
will  further  diminish,  until  finally  it  may  alto- 
gether cease  and  centre  on  something  else. 
So  in  the  matter  of  clothing.  If  any  one 
fabric  becomes  scarce,  and  consequently  dear, 
the  demand  will  diminish,  and,  if  the  price 
continue  rising,  it  is  only  a  question  of  time 
for  the  demand  to  cease  and  be  transferred  to 
some  alternative. 

But  this  cannot  be  the  case  with  money.  It 
can  never  be  driven  out  of  use.  There  is  not, 
and  there  never  can  be,  any  substitute  for  it. 
It  may  become  so  scarce  that  one  dollar  at  the 
end  of  a  decade  may  buy  ten  times  as  much  as 
at  the  beginning;  that  is  to  say,  it  may 
cost  in  labor  or  commodities  ten  times  as 
much  to  get  it,  but  at  whatever  cost,  the 
people  must  have  it.  Without  money  the 
demands  of  civilization  could  not  be  supplied/ 
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Twelve  years  ago  I  read  a  paper  before  this 
association  upon  reform  in  the  Civil  Service.' 
The  subject  was  of  very  little  interest.  A  few 
newspapers  which  were  thought  to  be  visionary 
occasionally  discussed  it,  but  the  press  of  both 
parties  smiled  with  profound  indifference.  Mr. 
Jenckes  had  pressed  it  upon  an  utterly  listless 
Congress,  and  his  proposition  was  regarded  as 
the  harmless  hobby  of  an  amiable  man,  from 

*  For  notes  on  Curtis,  see  Appendix,  p.  478. 
t  Reprinted  through  the  courtesy  of  Messrs.  Harper  &  Bros, 
from  Oratums  and  Addresses  of  George  William  Curtis. 
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which  a  little  knowledge  of  practical  politics 
would  soon  dismount  him.  The  English  re- 
form, which  was  by  far  the  most  significant 
political  event  in  that  country  since  the  parlia- 
mentary reform  bill  of  1832,  was  virtually 
unknown  to  us.  To  the  general  public  it  was 
necessary  to  explain  what  the  Civil  Service 
was,  how  it  was  recruited,  what  the  abuses 
were,  and  how  and  why  they  were  to  be  reme- 
died. Old  professional  politicians,  who  look 
upon  reform  as  Dr.  Johnson  defined  patriotism, 
as  the  last  refuge  of  a  soundrel,  either  laughed 
at  what  they  called  the  politics  of  idiocy  and 
the  moon,  or  sneered  bitterly  that  reformers 
were  cheap  hypocrites  who  wanted  other  peo- 
ple's places  and  lamented  other  people's  sins. 

This  general  public  indifference  was  not  sur- 
prising. The  great  reaction  of  feeling  which 
followed  the  war,  the  relaxation  of  the  long- 
strained  anxiety  of  the  nation  for  its  own  ex- 
istence, the  exhaustion  of  the  vast  expenditure 
of  life  and  money,  and  the  satisfaction  with  the 
general  success,  had  left  little  disposition  to  do 
anything  but  secure  in  the  national  polity  the 
legitimate  results  of  the  great  contest.  To  the 
country,  reform  was  a  proposition  to  reform 
evils  of  administration  of  which  it  knew  little, 
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and  which,  at  most,  seemed  to  it  petty  and  im- 
pertinent in  the  midst  of  great  affairs.  To 
Congress,  it  was  apparently  a  proposal  to  de- 
prive members  of  the  patronage  which  to  many 
of  them  was  the  real  gratification  of  their  posi- 
tion, the  only  way  in  which  they  felt  their  dis- 
tinction and  power.  To  such  members  reform 
was  a  plot  to  deprive  the  bear  of  his  honey, 
the  dog  of  his  bone,  and  they  stared  and 
growled  incredulously. 

This  was  a  dozen  years  ago.  To-day  the 
demand  for  reform  is  imperative.  The  drop 
has  become  a  deluge.  Leading  journals  of 
both  parties  eagerly  proclaim  its  urgent  neces- 
sity. From  New  England  to  California  public 
opinion  is  organizing  itself  in  reform  associa- 
tions. In  the  great  custom-house  and  the 
great  post-office  of  the  country — those  in  the 
city  of  New  York — reform  has  been  actually 
begun  upon  definite  principles  and  with  re- 
markable success,  and  the  good  example  has 
been  followed  elsewhere  with  the  same  results. 
A  bill  carefully  prepared  and  providing  for 
gradual  and  thorough  reform  has  been  intro- 
duced with  an  admirable  report  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States.  Mr.  Pendleton,  the 
Democratic  Senator  from  Ohio,  declares  that 
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the  Spoils  System  which  has  debauched  the 
Civil  Service  of  fifty  millions  of  people  must 
be  destroyed.  Mr.  Dawes,  the  Republican 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  summons  all  good 
citizens  to  unite  to  suppress  this  gigantic  evil 
which  threatens  the  republic.  Conspicuous  re- 
formers sit  in  the  Cabinet ;  and  in  this  sorrow- 
ful moment,  at  least,  the  national  heart  and 
mind  and  conscience,  stricken  and  bowed  by  a 
calamity  whose  pathos  penetrates  every  house- 
hold in  Christendom,  cries  to  these  warning 
words,  "  Amen  !  Amen  !  *'  Like  the  slight 
sound  amid  the  frozen  silence  of  the  Alps  that 
loosens  and  brings  down  the  avalanche,  the 
solitary  pistol-shot  of  the  2d  of  July*  has  sud- 
denly startled  this  vast  accumulation  of  public 
opinion  into  conviction,  and  on  every  side 
thunders  the  rush  and  roar  of  its  overwhelming 
descent,  which  will  sweep  away  the  host  of 
evils  bred  of  this  monstrous  abuse. 

This  is  an  extraordinary  change  for  twelve 
years,  but  it  shows  the  vigorous  political  health, 
the  alert  common-sense,  and  the  essential  patri- 
otism of  the'  country,  which  are  the  earnest 
of  the  success  of  any  wise  reform.  The  war 
which  naturally  produced  the  lassitude  and  in- 
difference to  the  subject  which  were   evident 
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twelve  years  ago  had  made  reform,  indeed,  a 
vital  necessity,  but  the  necessity  was  not  then 
perceived.  The  dangers  that  attend  a  vast  sys- 
tem of  administration  based  to  its  least  detail 
upon  personal  patronage  were  not  first  exposed 
by  Mr.  Jenckes  in  1867,  but  before  that  time 
they  had  been  mainly  discussed  as  possibilities 
and  inferences.  Yet  the  history  of  the  old 
New  York  council  of  appointment  had  illus- 
trated in  that  State  the  party  fury  and  corrup- 
tion which  patronage  necessarily  breeds,  and 
Governor  McKean  in  Pennsylvania,  at  the  close 
of  the  last  century,  had  made  **  a  clean  sweep  " 
of  the  places  within  his  power.  The  spoils 
spirit  struggled  desperately  to  obtain  posses- 
sion of  the  national  administration  from  the 
day  of  Jefferson's  inauguration  to  that  of  Jack- 
son's, when  it  succeeded.  Its  first  great  but 
undesigned  triumph  was  the  decision  of  the 
First  Congress  in  1789,  vesting  the  sole  power 
of  removal  in  the  President,  a  decision  which 
placed  almost  every  position  in  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice unconditionally  at  his  pleasure.  This 
decision  was  determined  by  the  weight  of  Madi- 
son's authority.  But  Webster,  nearly  fifty 
years  afterwards,  opposing  his  authority  to 
that  of   Madison,  while   admitting   the   deci- 
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sion  to  have  been  final,  declared  it  to  have 
been  wrong.  The  year  1820,  which  saw  the 
great  victory  of  slavery  in  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise, was  also  the  year  in  which  the  second 
great  triumph  of  the  spoils  system  was  gained, 
by  the  passage  of  the  law  which,  under  the  plea 
of  securing  greater  responsibility  in  certain 
financial  offices,  limited  such  offices  to  a  term 
of  four  years.  The  decision  of  1789,  which 
gave  the  sole  power  of  removal  to  the  Presi- 
dent, required  positive  executive  action  to 
effect  removal;  but  this  law  of  1820  vacated 
all  the  chief  financial  offices,  with  all  the  places 
dependent  upon  them,  during  the  term  of  every 
President,  who,  without  an  order  of  removal, 
could  fill  them  all  at  his  pleasure. 

A  little  later  a  change  in  the  method  of 
nominating  the  President  from  a  congressional 
caucus  to  a  national  convention  still  further 
developed  the  power  of  patronage  as  a  party 
resource,  and  in  the  session  of  1825-26,  when 
John  Quincy  Adams  was  President,  Mr.  Benton 
introduced  his  report  upon  Mr.  Macon's  reso- 
lution declaring  the  necessity  of  reducing  and 
regulating  executive  patronage ;  although  Mr. 
Adams,  the  last  of  the  Revolutionary  line  of 
Presidents,  so  scorned  to  misuse  patronage  that 
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he  leaned  backward  in  standing  erect.  The 
pressure  for  the  overthrow  of  the  constitutional 
system  had  grown  steadily  more  angry  and  per- 
emptory with  the  progress  of  the  country,  the 
development  of  party  spirit,  the  increase  of 
patronage,  the  unanticipated  consequences  of 
the  sole  executive  power  of  removal,  and  the 
immense  opportunity  offered  by  the  four-years* 
law.  It  was  a  pressure  against  which  Jefferson 
held  the  gates  by  main  force,  which  was  relaxed 
by  the  war  under  Madison  and  the  fusion  of 
parties  under  Monroe,  but  which  swelled  again 
into  a  furious  torrent  as  the  later  parties  took 
form.  John  Quincy  Adams  adhered,  with  the 
tough  tenacity  of  his  father's  son,  to  the  best 
principles  of  all  his  predecessors.  He  followed 
Washington,  and  observed  the  spirit  of  the 
Constitution  in  refusing  to  remove  for  any  rea- 
son but  official  misconduct  or  incapacity.  But 
he  knew  well  what  was  coming,  and  with  char- 
acteristically stinging  sarcasm  he  called  General 
Jackson's  inaugural  address  "  a  threat  of  re- 
form." With  Jackson*s  administration  in  1830 
the  deluge  of  the  spoils  system  burst  over  our 
national  politics.  Sixteen  years  later,  Mr.  Bu- 
chanan said  in  a  public  speech  that  General 
Taylor  would  be  faithless  to  the  Whig  party 
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if  he  did  not  proscribe  Democrats.  So  high 
the  deluge  had  risen  which  has  ravaged  and 
wasted  our  politics  ever  since,  and  the  danger 
will  be  stayed  only  when  every  President,  lean- 
ing upon  the  law,  shall  stand  fast  where  John 
Quincy  Adams  stood. 

But  the  debate  continued  during  the  whole 
Jackson  administration.  In  the  Senate  and  on 
the  stump,  in  elaborate  reports  and  popular 
speeches,  Webster,  Calhoun,  and  Clay,  the 
great  poHtical  chiefs  of  their  time,  sought  to 
alarm  the  country  with  the  dangers  of  patron- 
age. Sargent  Si  Prentiss,  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  caught  up  and  echoed  the 
cry  under  the  administration  of  Van  Buren. 
But  the  country  refused  to  be  alarmed.  As 
the  Yankee  said  of  the  Americans  at  the  battle 
of  White  Plains,  where  they  were  beaten,  "  The 
fact  is,  as  far  as  I  can  understand,  our  folks 
did  n't  seem  to  take  no  sort  of  interest  in  that 
battle."  The  reason  that  the  country  took  no 
sort  of  interest  in  the  discussion  of  the.  evils  of 
patronage  was  evident.  It  believed  the  de- 
nunciation to  be  a  mere  party  cry,  a  scream  of 
disappointment  and  impotence  from  those  who 
held  no  places  and  controlled  no  patronage. 
It  heard  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  fiercely 
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arraigning  the  administration  for  proscription 
and  universal  wrong-doing,  but  it  was  accus- 
tomed by  its  English  tradition  and  descent 
always  to  hear  the  Tories  cry  that  the  Consti- 
tution was  in  danger  when  the  Whigs  were  in 
power,  and  the  Whigs  under  a  Tory  adminis- 
tration to  shout  that  all  was  lost.  It  heard 
the  uproar  like  the  old  lady  upon  her  first  rail- 
road journey,  who  sat  serene  amid  the  wreck 
of  a  collision,  and  when  asked  if  she  was  much 
hurt,  looked  over  her  spectacles  and  answered, 
blandly,  **  Hurt?  Why,  I  supposed  they  always 
stopped  so  in  this  kind  of  travelling."  The  feel- 
ing that  the  denunciation  was  only  a  part  of 
the  game  of  politics,  and  no  more  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  true  statement  than  Snug  the  joiner 
as  a  true  lion,  was  confirmed  by  the  fact  that 
when  the  Whig  opposition  came  into  power 
with  President  Harrison,  it  adopted  the  very 
policy  which  under  Democratic  administration 
it  had  strenuously  denounced  as  fatal.  The 
pressure  for  place  was  even  greater  than  it  had 
been  ten  years  before,  and  although  Mr.  Web- 
ster as  Secretary  of  State  maintained  his  con- 
sistency by  putting  his  name  to  an  executive 
order  asserting  sound  principles,  the  order 
was  swept  away  like  a  lamb  by  a  locomotive. 
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Nothing  but  a  miracle,  said  General  Harrison's 
attorney.general,*  can  feed  the  swarm  of  hungry 
office-seekers. 

Adopted  by  both  parties,  Mr.  Marcy's  doc- 
trine that  the  places  in  the  public  service  are 
the  proper  spoils  of  a  victorious  party,  was  ac- 
cepted as  a  necessary  condition  of  popular 
government.  One  of  the  highest  officers  of  the 
government  expounded  this  doctrine  to  me 
long  afterwards.  "I  believe,**  said  he,  "that 
when  the  people  vote  to  change  a  party  admin- 
istration they  vote  to  change  every  person  of 
the  opposite  party  who  holds  a  place,  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  the  mes- 
senger at  my  door."  It  is  this  extraordinary 
but  sincere  misconception  of  the  function  of 
party  in  a  free  government  that  leads  to  the 
serious  defence  of  the  spoils  system.  Now,  a 
party  is  merely  a  voluntary  association  of  citi- 
zens to  secure  the  enforcement  of  a  certain 
policy  of  administration  upon  which  they  are 
agreed.  In  a  free  government  this  is  done  by 
the  election  of  legislators  and  of  certain  execu- 
tive officers  who  are  friendly  to  that  policy. 
But  the  duty  of  the  great  body  of  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  minor  administrative  places  is  in 
no  sense  political.   It  is  wholly  ministerial,  and 
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the  political  opinions  of  such  persons  affect  the 
discharge  of  their  duties  no  more  than  their  re- 
ligious views  or  their  literary  preferences.  All 
that  can  be  justly  required  of  such  persons,  in 
the  interest  of  the  public  business,  is  honesty, 
intelligence,  capacity,  industry,  and  due  sub- 
ordination ;  and  to  say  that,  when  the  policy 
of  the  Government  is  changed  by  the  result  of 
an  election  from  protection  to  free-trade,  every 
book-keeper  and  letter-carrier  and  messenger 
and  porter  in  the  public  offices  ought  to  be  a 
free-trader,  is  as  wise  as  to  say  that  if  a  mer- 
chant is  a  Baptist  every  clerk  in  his  office 
ought  to  be  a  believer  in  total  immersion.  But 
the  officer  of  whom  I  spoke  undoubtedly  ex- 
pressed  the  general  feeling.  The  necessarily 
evil  consequences  of  the  practice  which  he  jus- 
tified seemed  to  be  still  speculative  and  infer- 
ential, and  to  the  national  indifference  which 
followed  the  war  the  demand  of  Mr.  Jenckes 
for  reform  appeared  to  be  a  mere  whimsical 
vagary  most  inopportunely  introduced. 

It  was,  however,  soon  evident  that  the  war 
had  made  the  necessity  of  reform  imperative, 
and  chiefly  for  two  reasons:  first,  the  enormous 
increase  of  patronage,  and  second,  the  fact  that 
circumstances  had  largely  identified   a  party 
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name  with  patriotism.  The  great  and  radical 
evil  of  the  spoils  system  was  carefully  fostered 
by  the  apparent  absolute  necessity  to  the  pub- 
lic welfare  of  making  political  opinion  and 
sympathy  a  condition  of  appointment  to  the 
smallest  place.  It  is  since  the  war,  therefore, 
that  the  evil  has  run  riot  and  that  its  conse- 
quences have  been  fully  revealed.  Those 
consequences  are  now  familiar,  and  I  shall  not 
describe  them.  It  is  enough  that  the  most 
patriotic  and  intelligent  Americans  and  the 
most  competent  foreign  observers  agree  that 
the  direct  and  logical  results  of  that  system  are 
the  dangerous  confusion  of  the  executive  and 
legislative  powers  of  the  Government ;  the  con- 
version of  politics  into  mere  place-hunting ; 
the  extension  of  the  mischief  to  State  and 
county  and  city  administration,  and  the  conse- 
quent degradation  of  the  national  character; 
the  practical  disfranchisement  of  the  people 
wherever  the  system  is  most  powerful ;  and  the 
perversion  of  a  republic  of  equal  citizens  into  a 
despotism  of  venal  politicians.  These  are  the 
greatest  dangers  that  can  threaten  a  republic, 
and  they  are  due  to  the  practice  of  treating  the 
vast  system  of  minor  public  places  which  are 
wholly  ministerial,  and  whose  duties  are  the 
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same  under  every  party  administration,  not  as 
public  trusts,  but  as  party  perquisites.  The 
English-speaking  race  has  a  grim  sense  of  hu- 
mor, and  the  absurdity  of  transacting  the  pub- 
lic business  of  a  great  nation  in  a  way  which 
would  ruin  both  the  trade  and  the  character  of 
a  small  huckster,  of  proceeding  upon  the  theory 
— for  such  is  the  theory  of  the  spoils  system — 
that  a  man  should  be  put  in  charge  of  a  loco- 
motive because  he  holds  certain  views  of  origi- 
nal sin,  or  because  he  polishes  boots  nimbly 
with  his  tongue— it  is  a  folly  so  stupendous  and 
grotesque  that  when  it  is  fully  perceived  by  the 
shrewd  mother-wit  of  the  Yankee  it  will  be 
laughed  indignantly  and  contemptuously  away. 
But  the  laugh  must  have  the  method,  and  the 
indignation  the  form,  of  law ;  and  now  that  the 
public  mind  is  aroused  to  the  true  nature  and 
tendency  of  the  spoils  system  is  the  time  to 
consider  the  practicable  legal  remedy  for  them. 
The  whole  system  of  appointments  in  the 
Civil  Service  proceeds  from  the  President,  and 
in  regard  to  his  action  the  intention  of  the 
Constitution  is  indisputable.  It  is  that  the 
President  shall  appoint  solely  upon  public 
considerations,  and  that  the  officer  appointed 
shall  serve  as  long  as  he  discharges  his  duty 
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faithfully.  This  is  shown  in  Mr.  Jefferson's 
familiar  phrase  in  his  reply  to  the  remonstrance 
of  the  merchants  of  New  Haven  against  the 
removal  of  the  collector  of  that  port.  Mr. 
Jefferson  asserted  that  Mr.  Adams  had  pur- 
posely appointed  in  the  last  moments  of  his 
administration  officers  whose  designation  he 
should  have  left  to  his  successor.  Alluding  to 
these  appointments,  he  says  :  "  I  shall  correct 
the  procedure,  and  that  done,  return  with  joy 
to  that  state  of  things  when  the  only  question 
concerning  a  candidate  shall  be,  Is  he  honest  ? 
Is  he  capable?  Is  he  faithful  to  the  Constitu- 
tion?" Mr.  Jefferson  here  recognizes  that 
these  had  been  the  considerations  which  had 
usually  determined  appointments ;  and  Mr. 
Madison,  in  the  debate  upon  the  President's 
sole  power  of  removal,  declared  that  if  a  Presi- 
dent should  remove  an  officer  for  any  reason 
not  connected  with  efficient  service  he  would 
be  impeached.  Reform,  therefore,  is  merely  a 
return  to  the  principle  and  purpose  of  the  Con- 
stitution and  to  the  practice  of  the  early  ad- 
ministrations. 

What  more  is  necessary,  then,  for  reform 
than  that  the  President  should  return  to  that 
practice  ?    As  all  places  in  the  Civil  Service  are 
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filled  either  by  his  direct  nomination  or  by 
officers  whom  he  appoints,  why  has  not  any 
President  ample  constitutional  authority  to 
effect  at  any  moment  a  complete  and  thorough 
reform?  The  answer  is  simple.  He  has  the 
power.  He  has  always  had  it.  A  President 
has  only  to  do  as  Washington  did,  and  all  his 
successors  have  only  to  do  likewise,  and  reform 
would  be  complete.  Every  President  has  but 
to  refuse  to  remove  non-political  officers  for 
political  or  personal  reasons;  to  appoint  only 
those  whom  he  knows  to  be  competent ;  to 
renominate,  as  Monroe  and  John  Quincy 
Adams  did,  every  faithful  officer  whose  com- 
mission expires,  and  to  require  the  heads  of 
departments  and  all  inferior  appointing  officers 
to  conform  to  this  practice,  and  the  work  would 
be  done.  This  is  apparently  a  short  and  easy 
and  constitutional  method  of  reform,  requiring 
no  further  legislation  or  scheme  of  procedure. 
But  why  has  no  President  adopted  it  ?  For  the 
same  reason  that  the  best  of  Popes  does  not 
reform  the  abuses  of  his  Church.  For  the 
same  reason  that  a  leaf  goes  over  Niagara. 
It  is  because  the  opposing  forces  are  overpower- 
ing. The  same  high  officer  of  the  government 
to  whom  I  have  alluded  said  to  me  as  we  drove 
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upon  the  Heights  of  Washington,  "Do  you 
mean  that  I  ought  not  to  appoint  my  subordi- 
nates for  whom  I  am  responsible  ? "  I 
answered  :  "  I  mean  that  you  do  not  appoint 
them  now  ;  I  mean  that  if,  when  we  return  to 
the  capital,  you  hear  that  your  chief  subordi- 
nate is  dead,  you  will  not  appoint  his  successor. 
You  will  have  to  choose  among  the  men  urged 
upon  you  by  certain  powerful  politicians. 
Undoubtedly  you  ought  to  appoint  the  man 
whom  you  believe  to  be  the  most  fit.  But 
you  do  not  and  can  not.  If  you  could  or  did 
appoint  such  men  only,  and  that  were  the  rule 
of  your  department  and  of  the  service,  there 
would  be  no  need  of  reform."  And  he  could 
not  deny  it.  There  was  no  law  to  prevent 
his  selection  of  the  best  man.  Indeed,  the  law 
assumed  that  he  would  do  it.  The  Constitution 
intended  that  he  should  do  it.  But  when  I 
reminded  him  that  there  were  forces  beyond 
the  law  that  paralyzed  the  intention  of  the 
Constitution,  and  which  would  inevitably  com- 
pel him  to  accept  the  choice  of  others,  he  said 
no  more. 

It  is  easy  to  assert  that  the  reform  of  the 
Civil  Service  is  an  executive  reform.  So  it  is. 
But  the  Executive  alone  cannot  accomplish  it. 
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The  abuses  are  now  completely  and  aggressively 
organized,  and  the  sturdiest  President  would 
quail  before  them.  The  President  who  should 
undertake,  single-handed,  to  deal  with  the 
complication  of  administrative  evils  known  as 
the  Spoils  System  would  find  his  party  leaders 
in  Congress  and  their  retainers  throughout  the 
country  arrayed  against  him ;  the  proposal  to 
disregard  traditions  and  practices  which  are 
regarded  as  essential  to  the  very  existence  and 
effectiveness  of  party  organization  would  be 
stigmatized  as  treachery,  and  the  President 
himself  would  be  covered  with  odium  as  a 
traitor.  The  air  would  hum  with  denunciation. 
The  measures  he  should  favor,  the  appoint- 
ments he  might  make,  the  recommendations  of 
his  secretaries,  would  be  opposed  and  imperilled, 
and  the  success  of  his  administration  would  be 
endangered.  A  President  who  should  alone 
undertake  thoroughly  to  reform  the  evil  must 
feel  it  to  be  the  vital  and  paramount  issue,  and 
must  be  willing  to  hazard  everything  for  its 
success.  He  must  have  the  absolute  faith  and 
the  indomitable  will  of  Luther.  "  Here  stand 
I ;  I  can  no  other."  How  can  we  expect  a 
President  whom  this  system  elects  to  devote 
himself  to   its  destruction?      General  Grant, 
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elected  by  a  spontaneous  patriotic  impulse, 
fresh  from  the  regulated  order  of  military  life 
and  new  to  politics  and  politicians,  saw  the 
reason  and  the  necessity  of  reform.  The  hero 
of  a  victorious  war,  at  the  height  of  his 
popularity,  his  party  in  undisputed  and  seem- 
ingly indisputable  supremacy,  made  the 
attempt.  Congress,  good-naturedly  tolerating 
what  it  considered  his  whim  of  inexperience, 
granted  money  to  try  an  experiment.  The 
adverse  pressure  was  tremendous.  "  I  am 
used  to  pressure,"  said  the  soldier.  So  he  was, 
but  not  to  this  pressure.  He  was  driven  by 
unknown  and  incalculable  currents.  He  was 
enveloped  in  whirlwinds  of  sophistry,  scorn,  and 
incredulity.  He  who  upon  his  own  line  had 
fought  it  out  all  summer  to  victory,  upon  a 
line  absolutely  new  and  unknown  was  naturally 
bewildered  and  dismayed.  So  Wellington  had 
drawn  the  lines  of  victory  on  the  Spanish 
Peninsula  and  had  saved  Europe  at  Waterloo. 
But  even  Wellington  at  Waterloo  could  not  be 
also  Sir  Robert  Peel  at  Westminster.  Even 
Wellington,  who  had  overthrown  Napoleon  in 
the  field,  could  not  also  be  the  parliamentary 
hero  who  for  the  welfare  of  his  country  would 
dare    to    risk    the    overthrow    of    his    party. 
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When  at  last  President  Grant  said,  "If  Con- 
gress adjourns  without  positive  legislation  on 
Civil  Service  reform,  I  shall  regard  such  action 
as  a  disapproval  of  the  system  and  shall  aban- 
don it,"  it  was,  indeed,  a  surrender,  but  it  was 
the  surrender  of  a  champion  who  had  honestly 
mistaken  both  the  nature  and  the  strength  of 
the  adversary  and  his  own  power  of  endur- 
ance. 

It  is  not,  then,  reasonable,  under  the  condi- 
tions of  our  Government  and  in  the  actual 
situation,  to  expect  a  President  to  go  much 
faster  or  much  further  than  public  opinion. 
But  executive  action  can  aid  most  effective- 
ly the  development  and  movement  of  that 
opinion,  and  the  most  decisive  reform  measures 
that  the  present  administration  might  take 
would  be  undoubtedly  supported  by  a  power- 
ful public  sentiment.  The  educative  results  of 
resolute  executive  action,  however  limited  and 
incomplete  in  scope,  have  been  shown  in  the 
two  great  public  offices  of  which  I  have  spoken, 
the  New  York  custom-house  and  the  New  York 
post-office.  For  nearly  three  years  the  entire 
practicability  of  reform  has  been  demonstrated 
in  those  offices,  and  solely  by  the  direction  of 
the  President.     The  value  of  such  demonstra- 
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tions,  due  to  the  Executive  will  alone,  carried 
into  effect  by  thoroughly  trained  and  interested 
subordinates,  cannot  be  overestimated.  But 
when  they  depend  upon  the  will  of  a  transient 
officer  and  not  upon  a  strong  public  conviction, 
they  are  seeds  that  have  no  depth  of  soil.  A 
vital  and  enduring  reform  in  administrative 
methods,  although  it  be  but  a  return  to  the 
constitutional  intention,  can  be  accomplished 
only  by  the  commanding  impulse  of  public 
opinion.  Permanence  is  secured  by  law,  not  by 
individual  pleasure.  But  in  this  country  law 
is  only  formulated  public  opinion.  Reform  of 
the  Civil  Service  does  not  contemplate  an  in- 
vasion of  the  constitutional  prerogative  of  the 
President  and  the  Senate,  nor  does  it  propose 
to  change  the  Constitution  by  statute.  The 
whole  system  of  the  Civil  Service  proceeds,  as 
I  said,  from  the  President,  and  the  object  of  the 
reform  movement  is  to  enable  him  to  fulfil  the 
intention  of  the  Constitution  by  revealing  to 
him  the  desire  of  the  country  through  the 
action  of  its  authorized  representatives.  When 
the  ground-swell  of  public  opinion  lifts  Con- 
gress from  the  rocks,  the  President  will  gladly 
float  with  it  into  the  deep  water  of  wise  and 
patriotic  action.     The  President,  indeed,  has 
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never  been  the  chief  sinner  in  the  Spoils  Sys- 
tem, although  he  has  been  the  chief  agent. 
Even  President  Jackson  yielded  to  party  pres- 
sure as  much  as  to  his  own  convictions.  Presi- 
dent Harrison  sincerely  wished  to  stay  the  flood, 
but  it  swept  him  away.  President  Grant  doubt- 
fully and  with  good  intentions  tested  the  pres- 
sure before  yielding.  President  Hayes,  with 
sturdy  independence,  adhered  inflexibly  to  a 
few  points,  but  his  party  chiefs  cursed  and 
derided  him.  President  Garfield, — God  bless 
and  restore  him ! — frankly  declares  permanent 
and  effective  reform  to  be  impossible  without 
the  consent  of  Congress.  When,  therefore. 
Congress  obeys  a  commanding  public  opinion, 
and  reflects  it  in  legislation,  it  will  restore  to 
the  President  the  untrammelled  exercise  of  his 
ample  constitutional  powers  according  to  the 
constitutional  intention  ;  and  the  practical  ques- 
tion of  reform  is,  How  shall  this  be  brought 
about  ? 

Now,  it  is  easy  to  kill  weeds  if  we  can  destroy 
their  roots,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  determine 
what  the  principle  of  reform  legislation  should 
be  if  we  can  agree  upon  the  source  of  the 
abuses  to  be  reformed.  May  they  not  have  a 
common  origin  ?    In  fact,  are  they  not  all  bound 
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together  as  parts  of  one  system  ?  The  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress,  for  instance,  does  not 
ask  whether  the  interests  of  the  public  service 
require  this  removal  or  that  appointment,  but 
whether,  directly  or  indirectly,  either  will  best 
serve  his  own  interests.  The  Senator  acts  from 
the  same  motives.  The  President,  in  turn,  bal- 
ances between  the  personal  interests  of  leading 
politicians — President,  Senators,  and  Repre- 
sentatives all  wishing  to  pay  for  personal  service 
and  to  conciliate  personal  influence.  So  also  the 
party  labor  required  of  the  place-holder,  the  task 
of  carrying  caucuses,  of  defeating  one  man  and 
electing  another,  as  may  be  ordered,  the  pay- 
ment of  the  assessment  levied  upon  his  salary 
— all  these  are  the  price  of  the  place.  They 
are  the  taxes  paid  by  him  as  conditions  of  re- 
ceiving a  personal  favor.  Thus  the  abuses  have 
a  common  source,  whatever  may  be  the  plea 
for  the  system  from  which  they  spring. 
Whether  it  be  urged  that  the  system  is  essen- 
tial to  party  organization,  or  that  the  desire  for 
place  is  a  laudable  political  ambition,  or  that 
the  Spoils  System  is  a  logical  development  of 
our  political  philosophy,  or  that  new  brooms 
sweep  clean,  or  that  any  other  system  is  un- 
American — whatever  the  form  of  the  plea  for 
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the  abuse,  the  conclusion  is  always  the  same, 
that  the  minor  places  in  the  Civil  Service  are 
not  public  trusts,  but  rewards  and  prizes  for 
personal  and  political  favorites. 

The  root  of  the  complex  evil,  then,  is  per- 
sonal favoritism.  This  produces  congressional 
dictation,  senatorial  usurpation,  arbitrary  re- 
movals, interference  in  elections,  political  assess- 
ments, and  all  the  consequent  corruption, 
degradation,  and  danger  that  experience  has 
disclosed.  The  method  of  reform,  therefore, 
must  be  a  plan  of  selection  for  appointment 
which  makes  favoritism  impossible.  The  gen- 
eral  feeling  undoubtedly  is  that  this  can  be 
accomplished  by  a  fixed  limited  term.  But  the 
terms  of  most  of  the  offices  to  which  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Senate  appoint,  and  upon  which 
the  myriad  minor  places  in  the  service  depend, 
have  been  fixed  and  limited  for  sixty  years,  yet 
it  is  during  that  very  period  that  the  chief  evils 
of  personal  patronage  have  appeared.  The  law 
of  1820,  which  limited  the  term  of  important 
revenue  offices  to  four  years,  and  which  was 
afterwards  extended  to  other  offices,  was  in- 
tended, as  John  Quincy  Adams  tells  us,  to  pro- 
mote the  election  to  the  presidency  of  Mr, 
Crawford,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
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ury.  The  law  was  drawn  by  Mr.  Crawford 
himself,  and  it  was  introduced  into  the  Senate 
by  one  of  his  devoted  partisans.  It  placed  the 
whole  body  of  executive  financial  officers  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  of 
a  majority  of  the  Senate,  and  its  design,  as  Mr. 
Adams  says,  **  was  to  secure  for  Mr.  Crawford 
the  influence  of  all  the  incumbents  in  office,  at 
the  peril  of  displacement,  and  of  five  or  ten 
times  an  equal  number  of  ravenous  office-seek- 
ers, eager  to  supplant  them."  This  is  the  ver>' 
substance  of  the  Spoils  System,  intentionally 
introduced  by  a  fixed  limitation  of  terni  in 
place  of  the  constitutional  tenure  of  efficient 
service;  and  it  was  so  far  successful  that  it 
made  the  custom-house  officers,  district  attor- 
neys, marshals,  registers  of  the  land-office,  re- 
ceivers of  public  money,  and  even  paymasters 
in  the  army,  notoriously  active  partisans  of  Mr. 
Crawford.  Mr.  Benton  says  that  the  four-years' 
law  merely  made  the  dismissal  of  faithful  officers 
easier,  because  the  expiration  of  the  term  was 
regarded  as  "  the  creation  of  a  vacancy  to  be 
filled  by  new  appointments."  A  fixed  limited 
term  for  the  chief  offices  has  not  destroyed  or 
modified  personal  influence,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, it   has  fostered    universal  servility  and 
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loss  of  self-respect,  because  reappointment 
depends,  not  upon  official  fidelity  and  efficiency, 
but  upon  personal  influence  and  favor.  To  fix 
by  law  the  terms  of  places  dependent  upon  such 
offices  would  be  like  an  attempt  to  cure  hydro- 
phobia by  the  bite  of  a  mad  dog.  The  incum- 
bent would  be  always  busy  keeping  his  influence 
in  repair  to  secure  reappointment,  and  the  ap- 
plicant would  be  equally  busy  in  seeking  such 
influence  to  procure  the  place,  and  as  the  fixed 
terms  would  be  constantly  expiring,  the  eager 
and  angry  intrigue  and  contest  of  influence 
would  be  as  endless  as  it  is  now.  This  certainly 
would  not  be  reform. 

But  would  not  reform  be  secured  by  adding 
to  a  fixed  limited  term  the  safeguard  of  removal 
for  cause  only  ?  Removal  for  cause  alone  means, 
of  course,  removal  for  legitimate  cause,  such  as 
dishonesty,  negligence,  or  incapacity.  But  who 
shall  decide  that  such  cause  exists?  This  must 
be  determined  either  by  the  responsible  supe- 
rior officer  or  by  some  other  authority.  But  if 
,  left  to  some  other  authority  the  right  of  coun- 
sel and  the  forms  of  a  court  would  be  invoked ; 
the  whole  legal  machinery  of  mandamuses,  in- 
junctions, certioraris,  and  the  rules  of  evidence 
would  be  put  in  play  to  keep  an  incompetent 
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clerk  at  his  desk  or  a  sleepy  watchman  on  his 
beat.  Cause  for  the  removal  of  a  letter-carrier 
in  the  post-office  or  of  an  accountant  in  the 
custom-house  would  be  presented  with  all  the 
pomp  of  impeachment  and  established  like  a 
high  crime  and  misdemeanor.  Thus  every 
clerk  in  every  office  would  have  a  kind  of  vested 
interest  in  his  place  because,  however  careless, 
slovenly,  or  troublesome  he  might  be,  he  could 
be  displaced  only  by  an  elaborate  and  doubtful 
legal  process.  Moreover,  if  the  head  of  a  bureau 
or  a  collector,  or  a  postmaster  were  obliged  to 
prove  negligence,  or  insolence,  or  incompetency 
against  a  clerk  as  he  would  prove  theft,  there 
would  be  no  removals  from  the  public  service 
except  for  crimes  of  which  the  penal  law  takes 
cognizance.  Consequently,  removal  would  be 
always  and  justly  regarded  as  a  stigma  upon 
character,  and  a  man  removed  from  a  position 
in  a  public  office  would  be  virtually  branded  as 
a  convicted  criminal.  Removal  for  cause,  there- 
fore, if  the  cause  were  to  be  decided  by  any 
authority  but  that  of  the  responsible  superior 
officer,  instead  of  improving,  would  swiftly  and 
enormously  enhance  the  cost,  and  ruin  the 
efficiency,  of  the  public  service,  by  destroying 
subordination,   and     making   every    lazy  and 
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worthless  member  of  it  twice  as  careless  and 
incompetent  as  he  is  now. 

If,  then,  the  legitimate  cause  for  removal 
ought  to  be  determined  in  public  as  in  private 
business  by  the  responsible  appointing  power, 
it  is  of  the  highest  public  necessity  that  the 
exercise  of  that  power  should  be  made  as  abso- 
lutely honest  and  independent  as  possible.  But 
how  can  it  be  made  honest  and  independent  if 
it  is  not  protected  so  far  as  practicable  from 
the  constant  bribery  of  selfish  interest  and  the 
illicit  solicitation  of  personal  influence  ?  The 
experience  of  our  large  patronage  offices  proves 
conclusively  that  the  cause  of  the  larger  num- 
ber of  removals  is  not  dishonesty  or  incompe- 
tency ;  it  is  the  desire  to  make  vacancies  to  fill. 
This  is  the  actual  cause,  whatever  cause  may 
be  assigned.  The  removals  would  not  be  made 
except  for  the  pressure  of  politicians.  But 
those  politicians  would  not  press  for  removals 
if  they  could  not  secure  the  appointment  of 
their  favorites.  Make  it  impossible  for  them 
to  secure  appointment,  and  the  pressure  would 
instantly  disappear  and  arbitrary  removal  cease. 

So  long,  therefore,  as  we  permit  minor  ap- 
pointments to  be  made  by  mere  personal  in- 
fluence  and  favor,  a  fixed   limited   term  and 
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removal  during  that  term  for  cause  only  would 
not  remedy  the  evil,  because  the  incumbents 
would  still  be  seeking  influence  to  secure  re- 
appointment, and  the  aspirants  doing  the  same 
to  replace  them.  Removal  under  plea  of  good 
cause  would  be  as  wanton  and  arbitrary  as  it  is 
now,  unless  the  power  to  remove  were  intrusted 
to  some  other  discretion  than  that  of  the  supe- 
rior officer,  and  in  that  case  the  struggle  for 
reappointment  and  the  knowledge  that  removal 
for  the  term  was  practically  impossible  would 
totally  demoralize  the  service.  To  make  sure, 
then,  that  removals  shall  be  made  for  legitimate 
cause  only,  we  must  provide  that  appointment 
shall  be  made  only  for  legitimate  cause. 

All  roads  lead  to  Rome.  Personal  influence 
in  appointments  can  be  annulled  only  by  free 
and  open  competition.  By  that  bridge  we  can 
return  to  the  practice  of  Washington  and  to  the 
intention  of  the  Constitution.  That  is  the  shoe 
of  swiftness  and  the  magic  sword  by  which  the 
President  can  pierce  and  outrun  the  protean 
enemy  of  sophistry  and  tradition  which  pre- 
vents him  from  asserting  his  power.  If  you 
say  that  success  in  a  competitive  literary  ex- 
amination does  not  prove  fitness  to  adjust 
customs  duties,  or  to  distribute  letters,  or  to 
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appraise  linen,  or  to  measure  molasses,  I  an- 
swer that  the  reform  does  not  propose  that  fit- 
ness shall  be  proved  by  a  competitive  literary 
examination.  It  proposes  to  annul  personal 
influence  and  political  favoritism  by  making 
appointment  depend  upon  proved  capacity. 
To  determine  this  it  proposes  first  to  test  the 
comparative  general  intelligence  of  all  appli- 
cants and  their  special  knowledge  of  the  par- 
ticular official  duties  required,  and  then  to  prove 
the  practical  faculty  of  the  most  intelligent  ap- 
plicants by  actual  trial  in  the  performance  of 
the  duties  before  they  are  appointed.  If  it  be 
still  said  that  success  in  such  a  competition 
may  not  prove  fitness,  it  is  enough  to  reply 
that  success  in  obtaining  the  favor  of  some 
kind  of  boss,  which  is  the  present  system,  pre- 
sumptively proves  unfitness.  * 

Nor  is  it  any  objection  to  the  reformed  sys- 
tem that  many  efficient  officers  in  the  service 
could  not  have  entered  it  had  it  been  neces- 
sary to  pass  an  examination  ;  it  is  no  objec- 
tion, because  their  efficiency  is  a  mere  chance. 
They  were  not  appointed  because  of  efficiency, 
but  either  because  they  were  diligent  politicians 
or  because  they  were  recommended  by  diligent 
politicians.     The  chance  of  getting  efficient 
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men  in  any  business  is  certainly  not  dimin- 
ished by  inquiry  and  investigation.  I  have 
heard  an  officer  in  the  army  say  that  he  could 
select  men  from  the  ranks  for  special  duty  much 
more  satisfactorily  than  they  could  be  selected 
by  an  examination.  Undoubtedly  he  could, 
because  he  knows  his  men,  and  he  selects  solely 
by  his  knowledge  of  their  comparative  fitness. 
If  this  were  true  of  the  Civil  Service,  if  every 
appointing  officer  chose  the  fittest  person  from 
those  that  he  knew,  there  would  be  no  need  of 
reform.  It  is  because  he  cannot  do  this  that 
the  reform  is  necessary. 

It  is  the  same  kind  of  objection  which  alleges 
that  competition  is  a  droll  plan  by  which  to 
restore  the  conduct  of  the  public  business  to 
business  principles  and  methods,  since  no  pri- 
vate business  selects  its  agents  by  competition. 
But  the  managers  of  private  business  are  vir- 
tually free  from  personal  influence  in  selecting 
their  subordinates,  and  they  employ  and  pro- 
mote and  dismiss  them  solely  for  the  interests 
of  the  business.  Their  choice,  however,  is  de- 
termined by  an  actual,  although  not  a  formal, 
competition.  Like  the  military  officer,  they 
select  those  whom  they  know  by  experience  to 
be  the  most  competent.     But  if  great  business- 
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houses  and  corporations  were  exposed  to  per- 
sistent, insolent,  and  overpowering  interference 
and  solicitation  for  place  such  as  obstructs  great 
public  departments  and  officers,  they  too  would 
resort  to  the  form  of  competition,  as  they  now 
have  its  substance,  and  they  would  resort  to  it 
to  secure  the  very  freedom  which  they  now 
enjoy  of  selecting  for  fitness  alone. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  old  Arabian  story,  from 
the  little  box  upon  the  sea-shore,  carelessly 
opened  by  the  fisherman,  arose  the  towering 
and  haughty  demon,  ever  more  monstrous  and 
more  threatening,  who  would  not  crouch  again. 
So  from  the  small  patronage  of  the  earlier  day, 
from  a  Civil  Service  dealing  with  a  national 
revenue  of  only  $2,000,000,  and  regulated  upon 
sound  business  principles,  has  sprung  the  un- 
American,  un-Democratic,  un-Republican  sys- 
tem which  destroys  political  independence, 
honor,  and  morality,  and  corrodes  the  national 
character  itself.  In  the  solemn  anxiety  of  this 
hour  the  warning  words  of  the  austere  Calhoun, 
uttered  nearly  half  a  century  ago,  echo  in  star- 
tled recollection  like  words  of  doom  :  "  If  you 
do  not  put  this  thing  down  it  will  put  you 
down."  Happily  it  is  the  historic  faith  of  the 
race  from  which  we  are  chiefly  sprung,  that 
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eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty.  It  is 
that  faith  which  has  made  our  mother  England 
the  great  parent  of  free  States.  The  same  faith 
has  made  America  the  political  hope  of  the 
world.  Fortunately  removed  by  our  position 
from  the  entanglements  of  European  politics, 
and  more  united  and  peaceful  at  home  than  at 
any  time  within  the  memory  of  living  men,  the 
moment  is  most  auspicious  for  remedying  that 
abuse  in  our  political  system  whose  nature,  pro- 
portions, and  perils  the  whole  country  begins 
clearly  to  discern.  The  will  and  the  power  to 
apply  the  remedy  will  be  a  test  of  the  sagacity 
and  the  energy  of  the  people.  The  reform  of 
which  I  have  spoken  is  essentially  the  people's 
reform.  With  the  instinct  of  robbers  who  run 
with  the  crowd  and  lustily  cry  "  Stop  thief !  " 
those  who  would  make  the  public  service  the 
monopoly  of  a  few  favorites  denounce  the  de- 
termination to  open  that  service  to  the  whole 
people  as  a  plan  to  establish  an  aristocracy. 
The  huge  ogre  of  patronage,  gnawing  at  the 
character,  the  honor,  and  the  life  of  the  coun- 
try, grimly  sneers  that  the  people  cannot  help 
themselves  and  that  nothing  can  be  done.  But 
much  greater  things  have  been  done.  Slavery 
was  the  Giant  Despair  of  many  good  men  of  the 
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last  generation,  but  slavery  was  overthrown.  If 
the  Spoils  System,  a  monster  only  less  threat- 
ening than  slavery,  be  unconquerable,  it  is  be- 
cause the  country  has  lost  its  convictions,  its 
courage,  and  its  common-sense.  "  I  expect," 
said  the  Yankee  as  he  surveyed  a  stout  antago- 
nist, "  I  expect  that  you  're  pretty  ugly,  but  I 
cal'late  I  'm  a  darned  sight  uglier."  I  know 
that  patronage  is  strong,  but  I  believe  that  the 
American  people  are  very  much  stronger. 


CARL  SCHURZ,* 

OF   NEW  YORK." 
(born  1829.) 


THE    NECESSITY    AND    PROGRESS    OF    CIVIL    SERVICE 
REFORM. 

An  Address  delivered  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  National 
Civil  Service  Reform  League  at  Chicago, 
111.,  December  12,  1894,' 

What  Civil  Service  reform  demands,  is  simply 
that  the  business  part  of  the  Government  shall 
be  carried  on  in  a  sound,  business-like  manner. 
This  seems  so  obviously  reasonable  that  among 
people  of  common-sense  there  should  be  no 
two  opinions  about  it.  And  the  condition  of 
things  to  be  reformed  is  so  obviously  unreason- 
able, so  flagrantly  absurd  and  vicious,  that  we 
should  not  believe  it  could  possibly  exist 
among  sensible  people,  had  w€  not  become  ac- 
customed to  its  existence  among  ourselves.  lit 
*  For  notes  on  Schurz,  see  Appendix,  p.  480, 
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truth,  we  can  hardly  bring  the  whole  exorbi- 
tance of  that  viciousness  and  absurdity  home  to 
our  own  minds  unless  we  contemplate  it  as  re- 
flected in  the  mirror  of  a  simile. 

Imagine,  then,  a  bank,  the  stockholders  of 
which,  many  in  number,  are  divided  into  two 
factions — let  us  call  them  the  Jones  party  and 
the  Smith  party — who  quarrel  about  some 
question  of  business  policy,  as,  for  instance, 
whether  the  bank  is  to  issue  currency  or  not. 
The  Jones  party  is  in  control,  but  the  Smith 
men  persuade  over  to  their  side  a  sufficient 
number  of  Jones  men  to  give  them — the  Smith 
men — a  majority  at  the  next  stockholders' 
meeting.  Thus  they  succeed  in  getting  the 
upper  hand.  They  oust  the  old  board  of  direc- 
tors, and  elect  a  new  board  consisting  of  Smith 
men.  The  new  Smith  board  at  once  remove 
all  the  officers,  president,  cashier,  tellers,  book- 
keepers, and  clerks,  down  to  the  messenger  boys 
— the  good  and  the  bad  alike — simply  because 
they  are  Jones  men,  and  fill  their  places  forth- 
with with  new  persons  who  are  selected,  not  on 
the  ground  that  they  have  in  any  way  proved 
their  fitness  for  the  positions  so  filled,  but 
simply  because  they  are  Smith  men  ;  and  those 
of  the  Smith  men  who  have  shown  the  greatest 
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zeal  and  skill  in  getting  a  majority  of  votes  for 
the  Smith  party  are  held  to  have  the  strongest 
claims  for  salaried  places  in  the  bank.  The  new 
men  struggle  painfully  with  the  duties  novel  to 
them  until  they  acquire  some  experience,  but 
even  then,  it  needs  in  many  instances  two  men 
or  more  to  do  the  work  of  one. 

In  the  course  of  events  dissatisfaction  spreads 
among  the  stockholders  with  the  Smith  manage- 
ment, partly  shared  by  ambitious  Smith  men 
.who  thought  themselves  entitled  to  reward  in 
the  shape  of  places  and  salaries,  but  were  "  left 
out  in  the  cold."  Now  the  time  for  a  new 
stockholders*  meeting  arrives.  After  a  hot 
fight  the  Jones  party  carries  the  day.  Its 
ticket  of  directors  being  elected,  off  go  the 
heads  of  the  Smith  president,  the  Smith  cashier, 
the  Smith  tellers,  the  Smith  bookkeepers,  and 
clerks,  to  be  replaced  by  true-blue  Jones  men, 
who  have  done  the  work  of  the  campaign  and 
are  expected  to  do  more  of  it  when  the  next 
election  comes.  And  so  the  career  of  the  bank 
goes  on  with  its  periodical  changes  of  party  in 
power  at  longer  or  shorter  intervals,  and  its 
corresponding  clean  sweeps  of  the  bank  service, 
with  mismanagement  and  occasional  fraud  and 
peculation  as  inevitable  incidents. 
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You  might  watch  the  proceedings  of  such  a 
banking  concern  with  intense  curiosity  and 
amusement.  But  I  ask  you,  what  prudent  man 
among  you  would  deposit  his  money  in  it,  or 
invest  in  its  stock  ?  And  why  would  you  not  ? 
Because  you  would  think  that  this  is  not  sensi- 
ble men's  business,  but  foolish  boys'  play ;  that 
such  management  would  necessarily  result  in 
reckless  waste  and  dishonesty,  and  tend  to  land 
many  of  the  bank's  officers  in  Canada,  and  not 
a  few  of  its  depositors  or  investors  in  the  pooj- 
house.  Such  would  be  your  judgment,  and  in 
pronouncing  it  you  would  at  the  same  time 
pronounce  judgment  upon  the  manner  in  which 
the  business  part  of  our  national  Government, 
as  well  as  of  many  if  not  most  of  our  State  and 
municipal  governments,  has  been  conducted 
for  several  generations.  This  is  the  spoils  sys- 
tem. And  I  have  by  no  means  presented  an 
exaggerated  or  even  a  complete  picture  of  it  ; 
nay,  rather  a  mild  sketch,  indicating  only  with 
faint  touches  the  demoralizing  influences  exer- 
cised by  that  system  with  such  baneful  effect 
upon  the  whole  political  life  of  the  nation. 

Looking  at  the  financial  side  of  the  matter 
alone — it  is  certainly  bad  enough  ;  it  is  indeed 
almost  incomprehensible  how  the  spoils  system 
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could  be  permitted  through  scores  of  years  to 
vitiate  our  business  methods  in  the  conduct  of 
the  national  revenue  service,  the  postal  service, 
the  Indian  service,  the  public-land  service,  in- 
volving us  in  indescribable  administrative 
blunders,  bringing  about  Indian  wars,  causing 
immense  losses  in  the  revenue,  breeding  ex- 
travagant and  plundering  practices  in  all  De- 
partments, costing  our  people  in  the  course  of 
time  untold  hundreds  of  millions  of  money, 
and  making  our  Government  one  of  the  most 
wasteful  in  the  world.  All  this,  I  say,  is  bad 
enough.  It  might  be  called  discreditable  enough 
to  move  any  self-respecting  people  to  shame. 
But  the  spoils  system  has  inflicted  upon  the 
American  people  injuries  far  greater  than  these. 

The  spoils  system,  that  practice  which  turns 
public  offices,  high  and  low,  from  public  trusts 
into  objects  of  prey  and  booty  for  the  victorious 
party,  may  without  extravagance  of  language 
be  called  one  of  the  greatest  criminals  in  our 
history,  if  not  the  greatest.  In  the  whole  cata- 
logue of  our  ills  there  is  none  more  dangerous 
to  the  vitality  of  our  free  institutions. 

It  tends  to  divert  our  whole  political  life 
from  its  true  aims.  It  teaches  men  to  seek 
something  else  in  politics  than  the  public  good. 
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It  puts  mercenary  selfishness  as  the  motive 
power  for  political  action  in  the  place  of  public 
spirit,  and  organizes  that  selfishness  into  a 
dominant  political  force. 

It  attracts  to  active  party  politics  the  worst 
elements  of  our  population,  and  with  them 
crowds  out  the  best.  It  transforms  political 
parties  from  associations  of  patriotic  citizens, 
formed  to  serve  a  public  cause,  into  bands  of 
mercenaries  using  a  cause  to  serve  them.  It 
perverts  party  contests  from  contentions  of 
opinion  into  scrambles  for  plunder.  By  stimu- 
lating the  mercenary  spirit  it  promotes  the 
corrupt  use  of  money  in  party  contests  and  in 
elections. 

It  takes  the  leadership  of  political  organiza- 
tions out  of  the  hands  of  men  fit  to  be  leaders 
of  opinion  and  workers  for  high  aims,  and  turns 
it  over  to  the  organizers  and  leaders  of  bands 
of  political  marauders.  It  creates  the  boss  and 
the  machine,  putting  the  boss  into  the  place  of 
the  statesman,  and  the  despotism  of  the  machine 
in  the  place  of  an  organized  public  opinion. 

It  converts  the  public  office-holder,  who 
should  be  the  servant  of  the  people,  into  the 
servant  of  a  party  or  of  an  influential  politician, 
extorting  from  him  time  and  work  which  should 
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belong  to  the  public,  and  money  which  he  re- 
ceives from  the  public  for  public  service.  It 
corrupts  his  sense  of  duty  by  making  him 
understand  that  his  obligation  to  his  party  or 
his  political  patron  is  equal  if  not  superior  to 
his  obligation  to  the  public  interest,  and  that  his 
continuance  in  office  does  not  depend  on  his 
fidelity  to  duty.  It  debauches  his  honesty 
by  seducing  him  to  use  the  opportunities  of 
his  office  to  indemnify  himself  for  the  burdens 
forced  upon  him  as  a  party  slave.  It  under- 
mines in  all  directions  the  discipline  of  the 
public  service. 

It  falsifies  our  constitutional  system.;  It 
leads  to  the  usurpation,  in  a  large  measure,  of 
the  executive  power  of  appointment  by  mem- 
bers of  the  legislative  branch,  substituting  their 
irresponsible  views  of  personal  or  party  interest 
for  the  judgment  as  to  the  public  good  and  the 
sense  of  responsibility  of  the  Executive.  It 
subjects  those  who  exercise  the  appointing 
power,  from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
down,  to  the  intrusion  of  hordes  of  office- 
hunters  and  their  patrons,  who  rob  them  of 
the  time  and  strength  they  should  devote  to  the 
public  interest.  It  has  already  killed  two  of  our 
Presidents,  one,  the  first  Harrison,  by  worry, 
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and  the  other,  Garfield,  by  murder ;  and  more 
recently  it  has  killed  a  mayor  in  Chicago  and  a 
judge  in  Tennessee/ 

It  degrades  our  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives in  Congress  to  the  contemptible  position 
of  office-brokers,  and  even  of  mere  agents  of 
office-brokers,\ making  the  business  of  dickering 
about  spoils  as  "weighty  to  them  as  their  duties 
as  legislators.  It  introduces  the  patronage  as 
an  agency  of  corrupt  influence  between  the 
Executive  and  the  Legislature.'  It  serves  to 
obscure  the  criminal  character  of  bribery  by 
treating  bribery  with  offices  as  a  legitimate 
practice.  It  thus  reconciles  the  popular  mind 
to  practices  essentially  corrupt,  and  thereby 
debauches  the  popular  sense  of  right  and  wrong 
in  politics. 

It  keeps  in  high  political  places,  to  the 
exclusion  of  better  men,  persons  whose  only 
ability  consists  in  holding  a  personal  following 
by  adroit  manipulation  of  the  patronage.  It 
has  thus  sadly  lowered  the  standard  of  states- 
manship in  public  position,  compared  with  the 
high  order  of  ability  displayed  in  all  other 
walks  of  life. 

It  does  more  than  anything  else  to  turn  our 
large  municipalities  into  sinks  of  corruption,  to 
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render  Tammany  Halls  possible,  and  to  make 
of  the  police  force  here  and  there  a  protector 
of  crime  and  a  terror  to  those  whose  safety  it 
is  to  guard. ^  It  exposes  us,  by  the  scandalous 
spectacle  of  its  periodical  spoils  carnivals,  to 
the  ridicule  and  contempt  of  civilized  mankind, 
promoting  among  our  own  people  the  growth 
of  serious  doubts  as  to  the  practicability  of 
democratic  institutions  on  a  great  scale ;  and  in 
an  endless  variety  of  ways  it  introduces  into 
our  political  life  more  elements  of  demoraliza- 
tion, debasement,  and  decadence  than  any 
other  agency  of  evil  I  know  of,  aye,  perhaps 
more  than  all  other  agencies  of  evil  combined. 

These  are  some  of  the  injuries  the  spoils 
system  has  been,  and  still  is,  inflicting  upon 
this  Republic-^some,  I  say ;  not  all,  for  it  is 
impossible  to  follow  its  subtle  virus  into  all  the 
channels  through  which  it  exercises  its  poison- 
ous influence.  But  I  have  said  enough  to  illus- 
trate its  pernicious  effects;  and  what  I  have 
said  is  only  the  teaching  of  sober  observation 
and  long  experience. 

And  now,  if  such  are  the  evils  of  the  spoils 
system,  what  are,  by  way  of  compensation,  the 
virtues  it  possesses, and  the  benefits  it  confers? 
Let  its  defenders  speak.     They  do  not  pretend 
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that  it  gives  us  a  very  efficient  public  service; 
but  they  tell  us  that  it  is  essentially  American  ; 
that  it  is  necessary  in  order  to  keep  alive  among 
our  people  an  active  interest  in  public  affairs ; 
that  frequent  rotation  in  office  serves  to  give 
the  people  an  intelligent  insight  in  the  nature 
and  workings  of  their  Government ;  that  with- 
out it  parties  cannot  be  held  together,  and 
party  government  is  impossible;  and  that  all 
the  officers  and  employees  of  the  Government 
should  be  in  political  harmony  with  the  party 
in  power.  Let  us  pass  the  points  of  this  de- 
fence in  review  one  by  one. 

First,  then,  in  what  sense  can  the  spoils 
system  be  called  essentially  American?  Cer- 
tainly not  as  to  its  origin.  At  the  beginning 
of  our  national  Government  nothing  like  it  was 
known  here,  or  dreamed  of.  Had  anything 
like  it  been  proposed,  the  fathers  of  the  Re- 
public would  have  repelled  it  with  alarm  and 
indignation.  It  did,  indeed,  prevail  in  England 
when  the  monarchy  was  much  stronger  than  it 
is  now,  and  when  the  aristocracy  could  still  be 
called  a  ruling  class.  But  as  the  British  Govern- 
ment grew  more  democratic,  the  patronage 
system,  as  a  relic  of  feudalism,  had  to  yield  to 
the  forces  of  liberalism  and  enlightenment  until 
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it  completely  disappeared.  When  it  invaded 
our  national  Government,  forty  years  after  its 
constitutional  beginning,  we  merely  took  what 
England  was  casting  off  as  an  abuse  inconsis- 
tent with  popular  government,  and  unworthy 
of  a  free  and  civilized  nation.  If  not  in  origin, 
is  the  spoils  system  essentially  American  in  any 
other  sense?  Only  in  the  sense  in  which 
murder  is  American,  or  small-pox,  or  highway 
robbery,  or  Tammany  Hall. 

As  to  the  spoils  system  being  necessary  to 
the  end  of  keeping  alive  among  our  people  an 
active  interest  in  public  affairs — where  is  the 
American  who  does  not  blush  to  utter  such  an 
infamous  calumny?  Is  there  no  patriotism  in 
America  without  plunder  in  sight  ?  Was  there 
no  public  spirit  before  spoils  systems  and  clean 
sweeps  cursed  us,  none  between  the  battle 
of  Lexington  and  Jackson's  inauguration  as 
President?  Such  an  argument  deserves  as  an 
answer  only  a  kick  from  every  honest  American 
boot. 

I  admit,  however,  that  there  are  among  us 
some  persons  whose  interest  in  public  affairs 
does  need  the  stimulus  of  office  to  remain 
alive.  I  am  far  from  denying  that  the  ambi- 
tion to  serve  one's  country  as  a  public  officer  is 
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in  itself  a  perfectly  legitimate  and  honorable 
ambition.  It  certainly  is.  But  when  a  man's 
interest  in  public  affairs  depends  upon  his  draw- 
ing an  official  salary,  or  having  such  a  salary  in 
prospect,  the  ambition  does  not  appear  so 
honorable.  There  is  too  pungent  a  mercenary 
flavor  about  it.  No  doubt,  even  among  the 
mercenaries  may  be  found  individuals  that  are 
capable,  faithful,  and  useful ;  but  taking  them 
as  a  class,  the  men  whose  active  public  spirit  is 
conditional  upon  the  possession  or  prospect  of 
official  spoil  are  those  whose  interest  in  public 
affairs  the  commonweal  can  most  conveniently 
spare.  Indeed,  our  political  life  would  be  in  a 
much  healthier  condition  if  they  did  not  take 
any  part  in  politics  at  all.  There  would  be. 
plenty  of  patriotic  Americans  to  devote  them- 
selves to  the  public  good  without  such  a  con- 
dition. In  fact,  there  would  be  more  of  that 
class  in  regular  political  activity  than  there  are 
now,  for  they  would  not  be  jostled  out  by  the 
pushing  hordes  of  spoils-hunters,  whose  real 
interest  in  public  affairs  is  that  of  serving  them- 
selves. The  spoils  system  is  therefore  not  only 
not  a  stimulus  of  true  public  spirit,  but  in 
spreading  the  mercenary  tendency  among  the 
people  it  has  served  to  baffle  and  discourage 
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true  public  spirit  by  the  offensive  infusion  in 
political  life  of  the  mercenary  element. 

The  view  that  the  spoils  system  with  its 
frequent  rotations  in  office  is  needed  to  pro- 
mote among  the  people  a  useful  understanding 
of  the  nature  and  workings  of  the  Government, 
finds,  amazing  as  it  may  seem,  still  serious  ad- 
herents among  well-meaning  citizens.  It  is 
based  upon  the  assumption  that  the  public 
service  which  is  instituted  to  do  certain  busi- 
ness for  the  people,  should  at  the  same  time 
serve  as  a  school  in  which  ignorant  persons  are 
to  learn  something  about  the  functions  of  the 
Government.  These  two  objects  will  hardly  go 
together.  If  the  public  service  is  to  do  its 
business  with  efficiency  and  economy,  it  must 
of  course  be  manned  with  persons  fit  for  the 
work.  If  on  the  other  hand  it  is  to  be  used  as 
a  school  to  instruct  ignorant  people  in  the 
functions  of  the  Government —that  is,  in  the 
duties  of  a  postmaster,  or  a  revenue  collector, 
or  an  Indian  agent,  or  a  Department  clerk- 
then  we  should  select  for  such  places  persons 
who  know  least  about  them,  for  they  have  the 
most  to  learn  ;  and  inasmuch  as  such  persons, 
before  having  acquired  the  necessary  knowl- 
edge, skill,  and  experience,  will  inevitably  do 
the  public  business  in  a  bungling  manner,  and 
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therefore  at  much  inconvenience  and  loss  to  the 
people,  they  should,  in  justice  to  the  taxpayers, 
instead  of  drawing  salaries,  pay  something  for 
the  instruction  they  receive.  For  as  soon  as 
they  have  learned  enough  really  to  earn  a 
salary,  they  will  have  to  be  turned  out  to  make 
room  for  others,  who  are  as  ignorant  and  in  as 
great  need  of  instruction  as  the  outgoing  set 
had  been  before.  Evidently  this  kindergarten 
theory  of  the  public  service  is  hardly  worth  dis- 
cussion. The  school  of  the  spoils  system,  as 
it  has  been  in  operation  since  1829,  has  educated 
thousands  of  political  loafers,  but  not  one  politi- 
cal sage. 

That  the  Government  will  not  work  satisfac- 
torily unless  all  its  officers  and  employees  are 
in  political  harmony  with  the  ruling  party,  is 
also  one  of  those  superstitions  which  some 
estimable  people  have  not  yet  been  able  to 
shake  off.  While  they  sternly  resist  the  argu- 
ment that  there  is  no  Democratic  and  no  Re- 
publican way  of  sorting  letters,  or  of  collecting 
taxes,  or  of  treating  Indians,  as  theoretical 
moonshine,  their  belief  must,  after  all,  have  re- 
ceived a  rude  shock  by  the  conduct  of  the  last 
three  national  Administrations,  including  the 
present  one. 

When  in   1885,  after   twenty-four  years  of 
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Republican  ascendency,  the  Democrats  came 
into  power,  President  Cleveland  determined 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  officers  holding  places 
covered  by  the  four-years-term  law  should,  if 
they  had  conducted  themselves  irreproachably, 
be  permitted  to  serve  out  their  four-years 
terms.  How  strictly  this  rule  was  adhered  to 
I  will  not  now  inquire.  At  any  rate  it  was 
adhered  to  in  a  great  many  cases.  Many  Re- 
publican office-holders,  under  that  four-years 
rule,  remained  in  place  one,  or  two,  or  three 
years  under  the  Democratic  Administration. 
President  Harrison,  succeeding  Mr.  Cleveland, 
followed  a  similar  rule,  although  to  a  less  ex- 
tent. And  now  President  Cleveland  again  does 
the  same.  Not  only  did  we  have  during  his 
first  term  the  startling  spectacle  of  the  great 
post-office  of  New  York  City  remaining  in  the 
hands  of  a  postmaster  who  was  not  a  Demo- 
crat, but  recently  of  the  Collectorship  of  the 
port  of  New  York,  once  considered  the  most 
important  political  office  in  the  country,  being 
left  for  a  year  or  more  in  possession  of  a  Re- 
publican. 

It  is  clear^  the  Presidents  who  acted  thus  did 
not  believe  that  the  public  interest  required  all 
the  officers  of  the  Government  to  be  in  har- 
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mony  with  the  party  in  power.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  thought  that  the  public  interest 
was  served  by  keeping  efficient  officers  in  their 
places,  for  a  considerable  time  at  least,  although 
they  were  not  in  such  harmony.  And  no 
doubt  all  sensible  people  admit  that  the  com- 
mon weal  did  not  suffer  therefrom.  The  theory 
of  the  necessity  of  political  accord  between  the 
administrative  officers  of  the  Government  and 
the  party  in  power  has  thus  been  thoroughly 
exploded  by  actual  practice  and  experience. 
Being  obliged  to  admit  this,  candid  men,  it  is 
to  be  hoped,  will  go  a  step  further  in  their 
reasoning.  If  those  two  Presidents  were  right 
in  thinking  that  the  public  welfare  was  served 
by  keeping  meritorious  officers  not  belonging 
to  the  ruling  party  in  place  until  they  had 
served  four  years,  is  it  not  wrong  to  deprive 
the  country  of  the  services  of  such  men,  made 
especially  valuable  by  their  accumulated  ex- 
perience and  the  training  of  their  skill,  by  turn- 
ing them  out  after  the  lapse  of  the  four  years? 
If  it  was  for  the  public  interest  to  keep  them 
so  long,  is  it  not  against  the  public  interest  not 
to  keep  them  longer  ? 

*         *         *        *         *         *         ** 
But  all  these  evidences  of  progress  I  regard 
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as  of  less  importance  than  the  strength  our 
cause  has  gained  in  public  sentiment.  Of  this 
we  had  a  vivid  illustration  when  a  year  ago, 
upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Richard  Watson  Gilder, 
the  Anti-Spoils  League  was  set  on  foot  for  the 
purpose  of  opening  communication  and  facili- 
tating correspondence  and,  in  case  of  need, 
concert  of  action  with  the  friends  of  Civil 
Service  reform  throughout  the  country,  and 
when,  in  a  short  space  of  time,  about  10,000 
citizens  sent  in  their  adhesion,  representing 
nearly  every  State  and  Territory  of  the  Union, 
and  in  them,  the  most  enlightened  and  influ- 
ential classes  of  society. 

More  encouraging  still  is  the  circumstance 
that  now  for  the  first  time  we  welcome  at  our 
annual  meeting  not  only  the  familiar  faces 
of  old  friends,  but  also  representatives  of  other 
organizations — Good  Government  clubs,  work- 
ing for  the  purification  of  politics ;  municipal 
leagues,  whose  aim  is  the  reform  of  municipal 
governments;  and  commercial  bodies,  urging 
the  reform  of  our  consular  service.  We  wel- 
come them  with  especial  warmth,  for  their 
presence  proves  that  at  last  the  true  significance 
of  Civil  Service  reform  is  being  appreciated  in 
constantly  widening  circles.     The  Good  Gov- 
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ernment  Club  understands  that  if  the  moral 
tone  of  our  politics,  national  or  local,  is  to  be 
lifted  up,  the  demoralizing  element  of  party 
spoil  must  be  done  away  with.  The  Muni- 
cipal League  understands  that  if  our  large 
municipalities  are  to  be  no  longer  cesspools  of 
corruption,  if  our  municipal  governments  are  to 
be  made  honest  and  business-like,  if  our  police 
forces  are  to  be  kept  clear  of  thugs  and  thieves, 
the  appointments  to  places  in  the  municipal 
service  must  be  withdrawn  from  the  influence 
of  party  bosses  and  ward  ruffians,  and  must  be 
strictly  governed  by  the  merit  system.  The 
merchants  understand  that  if  our  consular 
service  is  to  be  an  effective  help  to  American 
commerce,  and  a  credit  to  the  American  name, 
it  must  not  be  subject  to  periodical  partisan 
lootings,  and  our  consuls  must  not  be  appointed 
by  way  of  favor  to  some  influential  politician, 
but  upon  a  methodical  ascertainment  of  their 
qualifications  for  the  consular  business;  then 
to  be  promoted  according  to  merit,  and  also  to 
be  salaried  as  befits  respectable  agents  and 
representatives  of  a  great  nation.  With  this 
understanding,  every  Good  Government  Club, 
every  Municipal  League,  every  Chamber  of 
Commerce  or  Board  of  Trade  must  be  an  active 
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Civil  Service  Reform  Association.  But  more 
than  this.  Every  intelligent  and  unprejudiced 
citizen,  when  he  candidly  inquires  into  the  de- 
velopments which  have  brought  about  the  pres- 
ent state  of  things,  will  understand  that  of  the 
evils  which  have  so  alarmingly  demoralized  our 
political  life,  and  so  sadly  lowered  this  Republic 
in  the  respect  of  the  world,  many,  if  not  most, 
had  their  origin,  and  find  their  sustenance,  in 
that  practice  which  treats  the  public  offices  as 
the  plunder  of  victorious  parties ;  that  as,  with 
the  increase  of  our  population,  the  growth  of 
our  wealth,  and  the  multiplication  of  our  public 
interests,  the  functions  of  government  expand 
and  become  more  complicated,  those  evils  will 
grow  and  eventually  destroy  the  very  vitality 
of  our  free  institutions,  unless  their  prolific 
source  be  stopped  ;  that  this  force  can  be  effec- 
tually stopped  not  by  mere  occasional  spasms 
of  indignant  virtue,  but  only  by  a  systematic, 
thorough,  and  permanent  reform.  Ever}'  patri- 
otic citizen  understanding  this  must  be  a  Civil 
Service  reformer. 

You  may  ask  how  far  this  understanding  has 
penetrated  our  population.  President  Cleve- 
land answers  this  question  in  his  recent  message. 
Listen  to  what  he  says :  "  The  advantages  to 
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the  public  service  of  an  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  Civil  Service  Reform  are  constantly 
more  apparent,  and  nothing  is  so  encouraging 
to  those  in  official  life  who  honestly  desire 
good  government,  as  the  increasing  appreciation 
by  our  people  of  these  advantages.  A  vast 
majority  of  the  voters  of  the  land  are  ready  to 
insist  that  the  time  and  attention  of  those  they 
select  to  perform  for  them  important  public 
duties  should  not  be  distracted  by  doling  out 
minor  offices,  and  they  are  growing  to  be 
unanimous  in  regarding  party  organization  as 
something  that  should  be  used  in  Atablishing 
party  principles  instead  of  dictating  the  dis- 
tribution of  public  places  as  rewards  for  partisan 
activity." 

With  gladness  I  welcome  this  cheering  assur- 
ance, coming  from  so  high  an  authority.  If 
such  is  the  sense  of  "  a  vast  majority  of  the 
voters  of  the  land,  growing  to  be  unanimous," 
it  may  justly  be  called  the  will  of  the  people. 
If  it  is  the  will  of  the  people,  what  reason — 
nay,  what  excuse — can  there  be  for  further 
hesitation?  Let  the  will  of  the  people  be 
done !  Let  it  be  done  without  needless  delay, 
and  let  the  people's  President  lead  in  doing  it ! 
Then  no  more  spoils  and  plunder!  No  more 
removals  not  required  by  public  interest !     No 
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more  appointments  for  partisan  reasons !  Con- 
tinuance in  office,  regardless  of  any  four-years 
rule,  of  meritorious  public  servants !  Superior 
merit  the  only  title  to  preferment !  No  longer 
can  this  be  airily  waved  aside  as  a  demand  of  a 
mere  sect  of  political  philosophers,  for  now  it 
is  recognized  as  the  people's  demand.  No 
longer  can  Civil  Service  reform  be  cried  down 
by  the  so-called  practical  politicians  as  the 
nebulous  dream  of  unpractical  visionaries,  for 
it  has  been  grasped  by  the  popular  understand- 
ing as  a  practical  necessity — not  to  enervate 
our  political  life,  but  to  lift  it  to  a  higher  moral 
plane ;  not  to  destroy  political  parties,  but  to 
restore  them  to  their  legitimate  functions;  not 
to  make  party  government  impossible,  but  to 
guard  it  against  debasement,  and  to  inspire  it 
with  higher  ambitions;  not  pretending  to  be 
in  itself  the  consummation  of  all  reforms, 
but  being  the  Reform  without  which  other  re- 
formatory efforts  in  government  cannot  be 
permanently  successful. 

Never,  gentlemen,  have  we  met  under  au- 
spices more  propitious.  Let  no  exertion  be 
spared  to  make  the  voice  of  the  people  heard. 
For  when  it  is  heard  in  its  strength  it  will 
surely  be  obeyed. 
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ABRAHAM  LINCOLN. 

1.  For  a  brief  sketch  of  Lincoln,  see  vol.  iii.,  p.  367. 

2.  The  many  biographies  of  Lincoln  contain  interesting  ac- 
counts of  his  first  inauguration.  The  following,  taken  from 
Herndon's  Life  of  Lincoln^  seems  especially  interesting  to  one 
studying  this  speech. 

"  Having  at  last  reached  his  destination  in  safety,  Mr. 
Lincoln  spent  the  few  days  preceding  his  inauguration  at  Wil- 
lard's  Hotel,  receiving  an  uninterrupted  stream  of  visitors  and 
friends.  In  the  few  unoccupied  moments  allotted  him,  he 
was  carefully  revising  his  inaugural  address.  On  the  morning 
of  the  4th  of  March  be  rode  from  his  hotel  with  Mr.  Buchan- 
an in  an  open  barouche  to  the  Capitol.  There,  slightly  pale 
and  nervous,  he  was  introduced  to  the  assembled  multitude  by 
his  old  friend  Edward  D.  Baker,  and  in  a  fervid  and  impres- 
sive manner  delivered  his  address.  At  its  conclusion  the  cus- 
tomary oath  was  administered  by  the  venerable  Chief  Justice 
Taney,  and  he  was  now  clothed  with  all  the  powers  and  privi- 
leges of  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation.  He  accompanied  Mr. 
Buchanan  to  the  White  House,  and  here  the  historic  bachelor 
of  Lancaster  bade  him  farewell,  bespeaking  for  him  a  peace- 
ful, prosperous,  and  successful  administration. 

**  One  who  witnessed  the  impressive  scene  left  the  following 
graphic  description  of  the  inauguration  and  its  principal  inci- 
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dents  :  '  Near  noon  I  found  myself  a  member  of  the  motley 
crowd  gathered  about  the  side  entrance  to  Willard's  Hotel. 
Soon  an  open  barouche  drove  up,  and  the  only  occupant 
stepped  out.  A  large,  heavy,  awkward-moving  man,  far  ad- 
vanced in  years,  short  and  thin  gray  hair,  full  face,  plentifully 
seamed  and  wrinkled,  head  curiously  inclined  to  the  left 
shoulder,  a  low-crowned,  broad-brimmed  silk  hat,  an  immense 
white  cravat  like  a  poultice,  thrusting  the  old-fashioned  stand- 
ing collar  up  to  the  ears,  dressed  in  black  throughout,  with 
swallow-tail  coat  not  of  the  newest  style.  It  was  President 
Buchanan,  calling  to  take  his  successor  to  the  Capitol.  In  a 
few  minutes  he  reappeared  with  Mr.  Lincoln  on  his  arm  ;  the 
two  took  seats  side  by  side,  and  the  carriage  rolled  away,  fol- 
lowed by  a  rather  disorderly  and  certainly  not  very  imposing 
procession.  I  had  ample  time  to  walk  to  the  Capitol,  and  no 
diflSculty  in  securing  a  place  where  everything  could  be  seen 
and  heard  to  -the  best  advantage.  The  attendance  at  the  in- 
auguration was,  they  told  me,  unusually  small,  many  being 
kept  away  by  anticipated  disturbance,  as  it  had  been  rumored 
— truly,  too — that  General  Scott  himself  was  fearful  of  an  out- 
break, and  had  made  all  possible  military  preparations  to 
meet  the  emergency.  A  square  platform  had  been  built  out 
from  the  steps  to  the  eastern  portico,  with  benches  for  distin- 
guished spectators  on  three  sides.  Douglas,  the  only  one  I 
recognized,  sat  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  seat  on  the  right  of 
the  narrow  passage  leading  from  the  steps.  There  was  no 
delay,  and  the  gaunt  form  of  the  President-elect  was  soon 
visible,  slowly  making  his  way  to  the  front.  To  me,  at  least, 
he  was  completely  metamorphosed — partly  by  his  own  fault, 
and  partly  through  the  efforts  of  injudicious  friends  and  am- 
bitious tailors.  He  was  raising  (to  gratify  a  very  young  lady, 
it  is  said)  a  crop  of  whiskers,  of  the  blacking-brush  variety, 
coarse,  stiff,  and  ungraceful ;  and  in  so  doing  spoiled,  or  at 
least  seriously  impaired,  a  face,  which,  though  never  hand- 
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some,  had  in  its  original  state  a  peculiar  power  and  pathos. 
On  the  present  occasion  the  whiskers  were  reinforced  by 
brand-new  clothes  from  top  to  toe  ;  black  dress-coat,  instead 
of  the  usual  frock,  black  cloth  or  satin  vest,  black  pantaloons, 
and  a  glossy  hat  evidently  just  out  of  the  box.  To  cap  the 
climax  of  novelty  he  carried  a  huge  ebony  cane,  with  a  gold 
head  the  size  of  an  egg.  In  these,  to  him,  strange  habili- 
ments, he  looked  so  miserably  uncomfortable  that  I  could  not 
help  pitying  him.  Reaching  the  platform,  his  discomfort  was 
visibly  increased  by  not  knowing  what  to  do  with  hat  and 
cane  ;  and  so  he  stood  there,  the  target  for  ten  thousand  eyes, 
holding  cane  in  one  hand  and  hat  in  the  other,  the  very  pic- 
ture of  helpless  embarrassment.  After  some  hesitation  he 
pushed  the  cane  into  a  corner  of  the  railing,  but  could  not  find 
a  place  for  the  hat  except  on  the  floor,  where  I  could  see  he 
did  not  like  to  risk  it.  Douglas,  who  fully  took  in  the  situa- 
tion, came  to  the  rescue  of  his  old  friend  and  rival,  and  held 
the  precious  hat  until  the  owner  needed  it  again  ;  a  service 
which,  if  predicted  two  years  before,  would  probably  have 
astonished  him.  The  oath  of  office  was  administered  by  Chief 
Justice  Taney,  whose  black  robes,  attenuated  figure,  and  ca- 
daverous countenance  reminded  me  of  a  galvanized  corpse. 
Then  the  President  came  forward,  and  read  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress in  a  clear  and  distinct  voice.  It  was  attentively  listened 
to  by  all,  but  the  closest  listener  was  Douglas,  who  leaned  for- 
ward as  if  to  catch  every  word,  nodding  his  head  emphatically 
at  those  passages  which  most  pleased  him.  There  was  some 
applause,  not  very  much  nor  very  enthusiastic.  I  must  not 
foi^et  to  mention  the  presence  of  a  Mephistopheles  in  the  per- 
son of  Senator  Wigfall,  of  Texas,  who  stood  with  folded  arms 
leaning  against  the  doorway  of  the  Capitol,  looking  down 
upon  the  crowd  and  the  ceremony  with  a  contemptuous  air, 
which  sufficiently  indicated  his  opinion  of  the  whole  perform- 
ance.   To  him  the  Southern  Confederacy  was  already  an  ac- 
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complished  fact.     He  lived  to  see  it  the  saddest  of  fictions.  '  " 
— Herndon,  Life  of  Lincoln^  vol.  ii.,  pp.  203-207. 
For  a  brief  bibliography  on  Lincoln,  see  vol.  iii. ,  p.  367. 

3.  The  origin  and  nature  of  the  Union  have  been  a  subject 
of  much  controversy.  These  sentences  from  Mr.  Lincoln  are 
to  be  regarded  as  political  rather  than  as  historical  statements. 
For  an  historical  examination  into  the  origin  of  the  Union, 
see  Small's  Beginnings  of  American  Nationality^  Johns  Hop- 
kins University  Studies,  Eighth  Series,  1890. 

4.  In  the  omitted  passage  Lincoln  refers  to  the  function  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  decision  of  constitutional  questions. 
He  affirmed  that  such  decisions  were  binding  in  particular 
cases  at  law,  but  he  denied  that  policies  of  government  upon 
vital  questions  affecting  the  whole  people  were  to  be  irrevoca- 
bly fixed  by  decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Of  the  conflict 
between  North  and  South  he  said  :  '*  One  section  of  our  coun- 
try believes  slavery  is  right,  and  ought  to  be  extended,  while 
the  other  believes  it  is  wrong,  and  ought  not  to  be  extended. 
This  is  the  only  substantial  dispute." 

5.  While  proposing  no  amendments,  Lincoln  favored  offer- 
ing the  people  a  fair  opportunity  to  act  upon  the  Constitution. 
He  expressed  a  preference  for  the  Convention  mode  of  amend- 
ment as  the  more  popular. 

6.  This  proposed  13th  amendment,  guaranteeing  that  Con- 
gress should  never  interfere  with  slavery  in  the  States,  was 
among  the  number  of  conciliatory  measures  offered  in  the 
memorable  session  of  Congress,  i860- 1861.  The  amendment 
passed  both  Houses  of  Congress  and  was  approved  by  the 
Legislatures  of  some  of  the  States,  including  that  of  Ohio. 
The  outbreak  of  the  war  prevented  its  further  consideration. 
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JEFFERSON  DAVIS. 

1.  For  a  brief  sketch  of  Davis,  see  vol.  iii.,  p,  413.  Fur- 
ther information  concerning  Davis  may  be  found  in  Alfriend's 
Life  0/ Davis;  P.  C.  Centz's  Republic  of  Republics  ;  A  Me- 
moir of  Davis  by  his  Wife,  2  vols.  ;  Davis*  Short  History  of 
the  Confederate  States  of  America  ;  the  New  York  Nation  for 
December  12,  1889  I  Forney's  Reminiscences  of  Public  Men, 
vol.  i.,  p.  89,  vol.  ii.,  p.  106. 

2.  On  February  4,  1 861,  delegates  from  six  Cotton  States 
assembled  at  Montgomery  to  form  a  Southern  Confederacy. 
These  delegates  were  appointed  by  the  seceding  Conventions, 
and  each  State  had  the  same  number  as  it  had  electoral  votes 
under  the  Federal  Constitution.  Howell  Cobb,  of  Georgia, 
presided  over  the  Congress.  On  February  8th,  a  constitution 
for  the  provisional  government  of  the  Confederate  States  was 
adopted,  and  on  February  9th,  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  six 
States  present — South  Carolina,  Mississippi,  Florida,  Alabama, 
Georgia,  and  Louisiana — Jefferson  Davis  was  elected  presi- 
dent and  Alexander  H.  Stephens  vice-president.  Davis 
writes :  **  While  these  events  were  occurring,  having  com- 
pleted the  most  urgent  of  my  duties  at  the  capital  of  Missis- 
sippi, I  had  gone  to  my  home,  Briarfield,  in  Warren  County, 
and  had  begun  in  the  homely  but  expressive  language  of  Mr. 
Clay,  to  *  repair  my  fences.*  While  thus  engaged,  notice  was 
received  of  my  election  to  the  presidency  of  the  Confederate 
States,  with  an  earnest  request  to  proceed  immediately  to 
Montgomery  for  inauguration."  *  Davis  went  immediately 
to  Montgomery,  and  at  the  formal  ceremony  of  his  inaugura- 
tion delivered  the  address  of  our  text.  A  few  introductory 
sentences  are  omitted  from  our  text.     The  full  address  may 

*Mrs.  Davis'  Memoir ^  vol.  ii.,  pp.  17-18, 
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be  found  in  Alfriend's  Life  of  Davis,  p.  240  ;  in  Echoes  from 
the  South,  p.  137  ;  in  Mrs.  Davis'  Memoir,  vol.  ii.,  p.  23. 

3.  In  the  omitted  passage  Davis  speaks  of  the  organization 
of  the  departments  of  the  new  government,  of  the  defences 
of  the  Confederate  States,  and  of  the  probability  of  certain 
Northern  States  seeking  admission  into  the  Confederacy.  The 
admission  of  non -slave-holding  States  he  did  not  consider 
practicable  or  desirable. 

4.  Davis  here  speaks  of  his  reluctance  to  assume  the  posi- 
tion to  which  he  had  been  called,  and  of  his  reliance  upon 
the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  the  Southern  people. 
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I.  Alexander  H.  Stephens  was  bom  near  Crawfordsville, 
Georgia,  February  ii,  1812.  He  died  at  Atlanta,  Georgia, 
March  4,  1883.  He  was  of  English  ancestry.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Franklin  College,  now  the  University  of  Georgia, 
graduating  in  1832  with  honors.  He  taught  for  two  years  to 
pay  debts  contracted  for  his  education.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  1834,  after  an  examination  which  Senator  Crawford 
pronounced  the  best  he  had  ever  heard.  In  1836  Stephens 
was  elected  to  the  lower  branch  of  the  Georgia  Legislature, 
after  a  bitter  campaign  in  which  he  boldly  antagonized  nulli- 
fication. In  1843  l^e  was  nominated  for  Congress  under  the 
"general  ticket  system."  An  act  of  Congress,  passed  June 
25,  1842,  provided  that  the  representatives  to  Congress  from  a 
State  should  be  elected  by  districts  of  contiguous  territory,  the 
first  regulation  by  Congress  touching  the  election  of  Senators 
or  Representatives.  Stephens*  first  speech  in  Congress  was  in 
favor  of  the  power  of  Congress  to  pass  such  a  law.  Georgia 
had  not  observed  the  law  and  Stephens*  speech  seemed  to 
question  his  own  right  to  the  seat. 
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On  the  same  principle,  touching  national  control  of  Congres- 
sional elections,  Mr.  Stephens  was  refused  his  seat  as  Senator 
from  Georgia  in  1866,  Georgia  not  having  complied  with  the 
terms  of  Congress  for  re-admission. 

Stephens,  as  a  Whig,  opposed  President  Polk  in  the  Mexi- 
can War,  but  he  accepted  the  results  of  that  war  as  favorable 
to  Southern  interests.  In  1850  he  opposed  the  secession  move- 
ment in  the  South,  and  he  sustained  the  compromises  of  1850, 
regarding  California's  admission  as  a  free  State  as  repealing 
the  Missouri  restriction.  He  was  one  of  the  authors  of  the 
"  Georgia  Platform  "of  1850  ;  which  resolved  that  "  we  hold 
the  American  Union  secondary  in  importance  only  to  the 
rights  and  principles  it  was  designed  to  perpetuate." 

Stephens  left  the  Whig  party  in  1852  and  soon  became  an 
independent  Democrat.  He,  with  Toombs  and  others,  issued 
a  card  on  July  3,  1852,  which  Stephens  wrote,  setting  forth 
their  reasons  for  refusing  to  support  Scott.  Webster  was 
nominated  for  President  independently,  and  Toombs  and  Ste- 
phens voted  for  him  after  he  was  dead.  Stephens  supported 
Douglas  in  the  repeal  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  in  1854, 
and  Buchanan  for  President  in  1856. 

In  1859  Stephens  retired  from  Congress  and  in  a  farewell 
speech  at  Augusta  he  intimated  that  the  way  to  get  more 
slaves  and  settle  the  new  territories  with  slave-holding  voters 
was  to  re-open  the  African  slave  trade  ;  and  he  asserted  that 
Southern  interests  were  now  safe  within  the  Union,  that 
*•  there  was  not  a  ripple  upon  the  surface." 

In  i860  he  supported  Douglas  for  president  in  preference  to 
Breckenridge,  the  professed  advocate  of  States'  rights.  In 
1S61  he  became  the  vice-president  of  the  Confederate  States, 
elected  for  the  term  of  six  years. 

In  1865  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Peace  Commission  on  be- 
half of  the  Confederate  Government,  at  the  Hampton  Roads 
•  Conference.     In  1868  he  was  elected  Professor  of  History  and 
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Political  Science  in  the  University  of  Georgia,  but  declined 
the  appointment  on  account  of  ill  health.  For  several  years 
he  was  engaged  in  literary  work,  and  in  1874  he  was  elected 
to  Congress  and  served  continuously  in  that  body  till  his  res- 
ignation in  1882.  He  wrote  The  War  Between  the  States, 
which  is  recognized  as  the  best  Constitutional  defence  of  the 
Southern  cause. 

See  Apple  ton's  Cyclopcedia  of  American  Biography;  John- 
ston and  Browne's  Life  of  A.  H,  Stephens, 

2.  Stephens  was  the  leader  in  Georgia  of  the  body  of 
opinion  which  opposed  immediate  secession.  On  November 
14,  i860,  before  the  Georgia  Legislature,  he  made  a  notable 
speech  in  opposition  to  the  secession  movement.  The  speech 
had  great  weight  and  attracted  wide  attention.  Again,  in  the 
Secession  Convention  of  Georgia,  in  January,  1861,  Stephens 
opposed  secession,  favoring  co-operation  with  the  other  slave 
States,  a  policy  which  meant  delay.  But  the  secession  policy 
having  been  determined  upon,  Stephens  acquiesced  and  fol- 
lowed the  fortunes  of  his  State.  After  his  election  as  vice- 
president  of  the  Confederacy,  February  g,  1861,  and  upon 
his  return  to  Georgia,  he  was  invited  to  address  the  citizens 
of  Savannah  on  the  state  of  public  affairs.  He  gave,  on 
March  21st,  the  speech  of  our  text  which  has  become  famous 
as  the  '•  Comer-Stone  Speech,"  from  Mr.  Stephens'  open 
and  bold  avowal  that  the  fundamental  idea  of  the  new 
government,  "the  corner-stone  of  the  edifice,  was  the  great 
truth  that  the  negro  is  not  the  equal  of  the  white  man ;  that 
slavery — subordination  to  the  superior  race — is  his  natural  and 
normal  condition."  This  utterance  was  used  in  reproach  of 
the  Confederate  cause  before  the  public  opinion  of  the  world, 
and  was  extensively  quoted  in  the  North  as  indicative  of  the 
real  inspiration  behind  the  secession  movement,  as  boldly  ex- 
pressed by  the  sincerest  and  frankest  public  man  in  the  Con- 
federacy. 
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Of  this  speech  and  its  occasion,  Johnston  and  Browne  in 
their  Life  of  Stephens  say :  **  The  Athenaeum  building  was 
crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity,  and  a  large  assemblage  col- 
lected outside  the  building  and  remained  though  unable  to 
gain  admittance.  *The  address,  from  an  expression  which  oc- 
curs in  it,  and  which  was  grossly  misrepresented,  was  known 
as  the  *  Comer-stone '  speech.  It  was  delivered  impromptu 
and  very  imperfectly  reported,"  For  various  reports  and  re- 
productions of  the  speech,  see  MacPherson's  History  of  the 
Rebellion^  p.  103  ;  Echoes  from  the  South^  p.  77  ;  Greeley's 
American  Conflict^  vol.  i.,  pp.  417-418;  Moore's  Rebellion 
Record^  vol.  i.,  Docs.  p.  44;  New  York  Tribune  of  March 
27,  1861.  For  discussions  of  the  Speech,  see  Johnston  and 
Browne's  Life  of  Stephens ;  Cleveland's  Life  of  Stephens ; 
Rhodes'  United  States  History^  vol.  iii.,  p.  324  ;  Stephens' 
War  Between  the  States^  vol.  ii.,  pp.  84-85. 

3.  The  revenue  clause  of  the  Confederate  constitution, 
corresponding  to  Art.  I.,  Sec.  8,  of  the  United  States  Consti- 
tution, was  as  follows  : 

*' Congress  shall  have  power  to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties, 
imposts  and  excises  for  revenue  necessary,  to  pay  the  debts, 
provide  for  the  common  defense  and  carry  on  the  government 
of  the  Confederate  States ;  but  no  bounties  shall  be  granted 
from  the  treasury,  nor  shall  any  duties  or  taxes  on  importa- 
tions from  foreign  nations  be  laid  to  promote  or  foster  any 
branch  of  industry." 

4.  To  the  third  grant  of  power  to  Congress  in  the  United 
States  Constitution,  which  reads,  "  To  regulate  Commerce 
with  foreign  Nations  and  among  the  several  States,  and  with 
the  Indian  Tribes,"  the  Confederate  constitution  added  the 
following :  "  But  neither  this,  nor  any  other  clause  contained 
in  the  constitution,  shall  ever  be  construed  to  delegate  the 
power  to  congress  to  appropriate  money  for  any  internal  im- 
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provement  intended  to  facilitate  commerce ;  except  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  lights,  beacons  and  buoys,  and  other 
aids  to  navigation  upon  the  coasts,  and  the  improvement  of 
harbors,  and  the  removing  of  obstructions  in  river  navigation  ; 
in  all  such  cases  such  duties  shall  be  laid  on  the  navigation 
facilitated  thereby,  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  the  costs  and 
expenses  thereof." 

5.  The  omitted  sentence  is,  **  Notwithstanding  this  oppo- 
sition, millions  of  money  in  the  common  treasury  had  been 
drawn  for  such  purposes." 

6.  **  All  this  was  done  to  open  up  an  outlet  for  our  products 
of  the  interior,  and  those  to  the  west  of  us,  to  reach  the  marts 
of  the  world." 

7.  The  omitted  paragraph  is  as  follows : 

'*  If  the  mouth  of  the  Savannah  River  has  to  be  cleared  out, 
let  the  sea-going  navigation  which  is  benefited  by  it  bear  the 
burden.  So  with  the  mouths  of  the  Alabama  and  Mississippi 
rivers.  Just  as  the  products  of  the  interior,  our  cotton, 
wheat,  corn,  and  other  articles  have  to  bear  the  necessary 
rates  of  freight  over  our  railroads  to  reach  the  sea." 

8.  Stephens  here  expresses  his  high  appreciation  of  the 
English  ministerial  Cabinet  system  of  government.  Many 
American  publicists  agree  with  him  that  the  English  system 
of  making  the  executive  ministry  responsible  to  the  Commons 
brings  representative  government  more  easily  within  popular 
control. 

9.  This  is  the  passage  which  gave  name  and  note  to  the 
speech.  In  his  War  Between  the  States^  Stephens  says  of  this 
passage  :  "In  the  corner-stone  metaphor  I  did  but  repeat 
what  Judge  Baldwin,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  had  said  of  the  Federal  Government  itself,  in  the  case 
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of  Johnson  vs,  Tomkins.  In  that  case  he  declared  that  the 
foundations  of  this  Government  are  laid,  and  rest  on  the  rights 
of  property  in  slaves,  and  the  whole  fabric  must  fall  by  dis- 
turbing the  corner-stone." 

"  It  was  disturbed,  as  we  have  seen,  and  the  only  intended 
difference  between  the  *  old  edifice '  and  the  *  new '  in  this 
respect,  was  to  fix  the  corner-stone  more  firmly  in  its  proper 
place  in  the  latter,  than  it  had  been  in  the  former.  This  is 
the  substance  of  that  speech  ;  and  there  is  no  conflict  between 
the  sentiments  expressed  in  both  upon  the  same  subject  mat-, 
ter." — (fVar  Between  the  States^  vol.  ii.,  p.  86.) 

Stephens'  critics  had  compared  the  "Corner-stone"  speech 
with  a  speech  of  Stephens  on  the  annexation  of  Texas  in 
•  1845,  and  they  had  charged  the  author  with  inconsistency. 
In  the  Texas  speech  Stephens  had  said  :  '*  Liberty  always  had 
charms  for  me,  and  I  would  rejoice  to  see  all  the  sons  of 
i\dam's  family,  in  every  land  and  clime,  in  the  enjoyment  of 
those  rights  which  are  set  forth  in  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence as  *  natural  and  inalienable,*  if  a  stern  necessity ^ 
bearing  the  marks  and  impress  of  the  hand  of  the  Creator 
himself,  did  not,  in  some  cases,  interpose  and  prevent.  Such 
is  the  case  with  the  States  where  slavery  now  exists." — ( War 
Between  the  States,  vol.  ii.,  p.  85.) 

10.  Mr.  Stephens  here  turns  to  discuss  the  future  of  the 
South.  He  contended  that  in  extent  of  territory  and  material 
wealth  the  South  had  all  the  essential  elements  of  a  high 
national  career.  He  looked  forward  to  the  time  when  the 
border  States  would  join  the  Confederacy. 

11.  Stephens  expresses  the  anticipation  that  separation 
would  not  be  attended  with  such  ills  as  had  been  at  first  ex- 
pected by  many,  and  he  turns  again  to  discuss  the  bright 
future  before  the  South, 
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JOHN  CABELL  BRECKENRIDGE. 

AND 

EDWARD   D.  BAKER. 

I.  The  following  brief  sketches  of  Breckenridge  and  Baker 
are  taken  from  Poore's  Political  Register  and  Congressional 
Directory  : 

"John  Cabell  Breckj^nridge  was  born  near  Lexington,  Ky., 
January  21,  1821 ;  received  a  classical  education  at  Centre 
College  ;  studied  law  at  the  Transylvania  Institute ;  was  ad- 
mitted to  ihe  bar,  and  went  to  Burlington,  Iowa,  with  the  in- 
tention of  settling  there,  but  soon  returned,  and  commenced 
practice  at  Lexington,  Kentucky  ;  served  in  the  Mexican  War. 
as  major  of  the  Third  Kentucky  Volunteers  ;  was  a  member 
of  the  State  Legislature ;  was  elected  a  representative  from 
Kentucky  in  the  Thirty-second  Congress  as  a  Democrat ;  was 
re-elected  to  the  Thirty-third  Congress,  serving  from  Decem- 
ber I,  1 85 1,  to  March  3,  1855  ;  was  tendered  the  mission  to 
Spain  and  declined  it ;  was  elected  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States  in  1856 ;  was  defeated  as  the  Democratic  can- 
didate for  President  in  i86o  ;  was  elected  United  States  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  in  the  place  of  John  J.  Crittenden,  Whig ; 
served  from  July  4,  i86i,  to  August  6,  1861,  and  was  expelled 
December  4,  i86i  ;  entered  the  Confederate  States  army  as  ' 

major-general ;  was  secretary  of  war  of  the  Confederate  States  I 

government   from    January,    1865,   to  April,    1865  ,    visited  | 

Europe   and   remained  there   until  1868,  when  he  returned  l 

to  Lexington,  Kentucky,  where  he  died,  May  17,  1875."  1 

*'  Edward  Dickinson  Baker  was  born  at  London,  England, 
February  24,  1811  ;  was  brought  to  the  United  States  in  1815 
by  his  father,  who  first  settled  in  Philadelphia  as  a  weaver, 
and  taught  the  boy  that  trade  ;  in  1825  the  family  removed  to 
Illinois,  where  the  boy  attended   public  school.     He  then 
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studied  law,  and  served  as  a  private  in  the  Black  Hawk  War. 
Admitted  to  the  bar  in  Greene  County,  he  commenced  prac- 
tice at  Springfield  ;  was  a  member  of  the  State  House  of 
Representatives  in  1837,  and  of  the  State  Senate  in  1840-44  ; 
was  elected  a  Representative  from  Illinois  in  the  Twenty-ninth 
Congress,  as  a  Whig,  serving  from  December  i,  1845,  until 
December  30.  1846,  when  he  resigned,  having  previously 
been  commissioned  as  colonel  of  the  Fourth  Regiment  of 
Illinois  Volunteers.  Serving  in  the  war  against  Mexico,  he 
participated  in  the  siege  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  commanded  a 
brigade  at  Cerro  Gordo ;  removed  after  the  war  to  Galena, 
Illinois,  and  was  again  elected  to  the  Thirty-first  Congress, 
receiving  10,325  votes  against  9,302  votes  for  Wells,  Demo- 
crat, and  serving  from  December  3,  1849,  to  March  3,  1851 ; 
declined  a  re-election;  removed  to  California  in  185 1,  and 
practised  law  ;  removed  to  Oregon  in  i860,  and  was  elected  a 
United  States  Senator  from  that  State,  taking  his  seat  Decem- 
ber 5,  i860;  raised  a  regiment  of  California  volunteers  in 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  Civil 
War,. and  took  the  field  as  its  colonel ;  commanded  a  brigade 
at  the  battle  of  Ball's  Blufif,  where  he  was  killed,  October  21, 

1861." 

» 

2.  The  occasion  of  this  discussion  between  Breck^ridge  ^ 
and  Baker  was  the  consideration  of  a  bill  to  suppress  insurrec- 
tion and  sedition  in  the  seceding  States,  known  as  the  "  In- 
surrection and  Sedition  Bill  '*  (Senate  Bill  No.  33).  The  bill 
was  introduced  into  the  Senate  by  Senator  Trumbull,  of  Illi- 
nois, Chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  on  July  17,  1861. 
The  Insurrection  and  Sedition  Act  was  postponed  in  the 
Senate  until  the  following  December,  and  it  should  not  be 
confounded  with  the  Confiscation  Act,  proposing  to  confiscate 
property  used  in  aid  of  insurrection,  which  was  introduced, 
also  by  Senator  Trumbull,  on  July  15th. 

Mr.  Lincoln  called  Congress  to  meet  in  extraordinary  ses- 

VOL.  IV.— 28 
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sion  on  July  4,  1861.  Congress  devoted  itself  to  financial  and 
military  measures  which  were  rendered  necessary  by  the  fact 
of  war.  It  directed  a  blockade  of  Southern  ports  ;  authorized 
a  loan  and  voted  large  appropriations  ;  provided  for  calling 
out  500,000  volunteers,  passed  acts  defining  and  punishing 
conspiracy  against  the  United  States,  and  on  August  3,  1861, 
passed  the  Confiscation  Act,  confiscating  property  used  in 
aid  of  the  rebellion.  The  Insurrection  and  Sedition  Act  also 
received  considerable  attention  in  the  Senate.  It  provided,  in 
substance,  that  the  President  might  declare  certain  districts  in 
insurrection  ;  that  in  these  districts  the  military  should  super- 
sede the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  ;  that  persons  found  aiding  or 
abetting  the  enemies  of  the  United  States  might  be  arraigned 
for  trial  on  the  charge  of  sedition  or  treason,  and  punished 
accordingly  ;  and  that  suspected  persons  might  be  required  to 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  to  be  detained  as  prisoners  on 
refusal,  and  to  suffer  the  death  penalty  if,  having  taken  the 
oath,  they  were  afterwards  found  in  arms  against  the  United 
States.* 

In  the  discussion  on  August  ist,  Mr.  CoUamer,  a  Republi- 
can Senator  from  Vermont,  spoke  in  opposition  to  the  bill. 
His  ground  of  opposition  was  that  a  state  of  war  existed,  and 
the  question  as  to  how  the  war  should  be  carried  on  was  for 
executive  determination  ;  that  the  war  could  not  be  regulated 
by  Acts  of  Congress,  but  must  be  conducted  according  to  the 
usages  of  nations  and  the  laws  of  war.  CoUamer  favored  a 
vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war^  but  he  thought  that  legisla- 
tion of  this  kind  by  Congress  was  not  necessary  to  that  end. 
Congress  could  not  pretend  to  give  directions  in  all  military 
affairs  with  which  a  commanding  general  would  have  to  deal — 

*  The  amended  bill,  as  it  was  under  discussion,  may  be 
found  in  the  Congressional  Globe^  ist  sess.,  37th  Congress, 
p.  336. 
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such  as  exchange  of  prisoners,  seizure  of  forts,  punishrftent  of 
spies — and  there  was  no  use  in  merely  making  advances  in 
that  direction,  as  this  bill  proposed.  The  executive  authority 
should  be  left  free  to  conduct  the  war  after  the  manner  of 
war.  Trumbull  answered  CoUamer  by  quoting  Congressional 
precedents  for  such  regulations.  Following  Trumbull,  Breck- 
enridge  spoke  as  recorded  in  our  text. 

Mr.  John  W.  Forney,  in  his  Anecdotes  of  Public  Men, 
speaking  of  this  discussion,  says  :  "  Perhaps  the  most  dramatic 
scene  that  ever  took  place  in  the  Senate  Chamber,  old  or  new, 
was  that  between  Mr.  Breckenridge  and  Colonel  E.  D.  Baker, 
of  Oregon,  on  the  first  of  August,  1861,  five  days  before  the 
adjournment  sine  dit^  in  the  darkest  period  of  the  war,  when 
the  rebellion  was  most  defiant  and  hopeful.  The  last  week  of 
that  July  was  full  of  excitement  in  Congress  and  the  country, 
and  I  know  how  much  labor  and  patience  it  required  to  keep 
alive  the  hopes  of  the  people.  The  course  of  Mr.  Powell  and 
Mr.  Breckenridge  of  Kentucky,  and  Mr.  Bright  of  Indiana, 
in  opposing  the  government,  had  nearly  obliterated  party  feel- 
ing in  the  Senate.  Mr.  McDougall  of  California,  Mr.  Rice 
of  Minnesota,  Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  all  Democrats, 
had  declared  for  force  to  crush  the  rebellion.  These  men 
were  especially  emphatic,  though  closely  endeared  to  Mr. 
Breckenridge.  Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey,  spoke  loudly 
and  firmly  from  his  seat,  '  I  shall  vote  for  the  bill  as  a  war 
measure, — I  am  in  favor  of  carrying  on  the  war  to  crush  out 
the  rebellion.'  The  same  day  Mr.  McDougall  questioned  the 
right  of  Mr.  Powell  of  Kentucky,  to  his  seat  in  the  Senate. 
Andrew  Johnson  reiterated  his  determination  to  stand  by  the 
flag  to  the  last.  Mr.  Carlile  of  West  Virginia,  would  vote 
for  force  to  put  down  the  rebel  foe.  It  was  in  the  midst  of 
this  feeling  that  Mr.  Breckenridge  rose  to  make  his  last  for- 
mal indictment  against  the  Government.  Never  shall  I  forget 
the  scene.    Mr.  Baker  was  a  Senator  and  a  soldier.     He  al- 
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ternated  between  his  seat  in  the  Capitol  and  his  tent  in  the 
field.  He  came  in  at  the  eastern  door  (while  Mr.  Brecken- 
ridge  was  speaking)  in  his  blue  coat  and  fatigue  cap,  riding- 
whip  in  hand.  He  paused  and  listened  to  the  *  polished 
treason,*  as  he  afterwards  called  it,  of  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky, and,  when  he  sat  down,  he  replied  with  a  fervor  never 
to  be  forgotten." — Pp.  42,  43,  Forney's  Anecdotes  of  Public 
Men, 

3.  The  Confiscation  Act  did  not  finally  pass  the  House  un- 
til August  3,  1861.  See  Concessional  Globe^  ist  Sess.,  37th 
Cong.,  p.  431. 

4.  In  the  omission  Breckefiridge  speaks  in  objection  to 
specific  sections  of  the  bill,  reciting  the  sections.  He  refers 
with  approval  to  Senator  Saulsbury's  (of  Delaware)  remark 
that  the  bill  conferred  authority  which  never  was  exercised  in 
the  worst  days  of  Rome  by  the  worst  of  her  dictators.  Under 
it  **  the  army  may  be  used  to  collect  the  enormous  direct  taxes 
for  which  preparation  is  now  being  made  by  Congress,  and,  if 
in  any  part  of  Illinois,  or  Indiana,  or  New  York,  or  any  State, 
North  or  South,  there  shall  be  difficulty  or  resistance,  the 
President  in  his  discretion  may  declare  it  in  a  state  of  in- 
surrection, all  civil  authorities  may  be  overthrown,  and  his 
military  commander  may  make  rules  and  regulations,  collect 
taxes,  and  execute  the  laws  at  his  pleasure." 

5.  Mr.  Breckenridge  continues  in  his  argument  to  the  effect 
that  the  war  was  unconstitutional,  that  the  war  power  of  Con- 
gress did  not  apply  to  internal  difficulties,  but  that  the  Con- 
stitution could  not  be  set  aside  for  the  laws  of  war.  His  plea 
is  that  the  Constitution  cannot  be  set  aside  and  at  the  same 
time  that  war  cannot  be  conducted  with  the  Constitution 
in  operation.  The  application  of  his  doctrine  would  have 
handicapped  the  Government  effectually. 
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6.  In  a  brief  omission  Baker  assures  the  Senate  and  the 
•country  that  the  Northwest  will  stand,  pledging  its  blood  and 

treasure  for  the  restoration  of  the  Union  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Constitution. 

7.  Of  the  participants  in  this  discussion  Mr.  Blaine  says  : 

**  Baker  laid  his  sword  upon  his  desk  and  sal  for  some  time 
listening  to  the  debate.  He  was  evidently  impressed  by  the 
scene  of  which  he  was  himself  a  conspicuous  feature.  Breck- 
enridge  took  the  floor  shortly  after  Baker  appeared,  and  made 
a  speech,  of  which  it  is  a  fair  criticism  to  say  that  it  reflected 
in  all  respects  the  views  held  by  the  members  of  the  Confed- 
erate congress  then  in  session  at  Richmond.  Colonel  Baker 
evidently  grew  restive  under  the  words  of  Mr.  Breckenridge. 
His  face  was  aglow  with  excitement,  and  he  sprang  to  the  floor 
when  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  took  his  seat.  His  reply, 
abounding  in  denunciation  and  invective,  was  not  lacking  in 
the  more  solid  and  convincing  argument.  ...  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  realize  the  effect  of  the  words  so  eloquently  pronounced 
by  the  Oregon  Senator.  In  the  history  of  the  Senate  no  more 
thrilling  speech  was  ever  delivered.  The  striking  appearance 
of  the  speaker  in  the  uniform  of  a  soldier,  his  superb  voice, 
his  graceful  manner,  all  united  to  give  the  occasion  an  extraor- 
dinary interest  and  attraction. 

**  The  reply  of  Mr.  Breckenridge  was  tame  and  ineffective. 
He  did  not  repel  the  fierce  characterizations  with  which  Colo- 
nel Baker  had  overwhelmed  him.  He  did  not  stop  to  resent 
them,  though  he  was  a  man  of  unquestioned  courage.  One 
incident  of  his  speech  was  grotesquely  amusing.  He  was  un- 
.  der  the  impression  that  the  suggestion  in  regard  to  the  Tar- 
peian  Rock  had  been  made  by  Mr.  Sumner,  and  he  proceeded 
to  denounce  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  with  bitter  indig- 
nation. Mr.  Sumner  looked  surprised,  but,  having  become 
accustomed  to  abuse  from  the  South,  said  nothing.  When 
next  day  it  was  shown  by  the  Globe  that  Mr.  Fessenden  was 
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the  offender,  Mr.  Breckenridge  neither  apol(^zed  to  Mr. 
Sumner  nor  attacked  the  Senator  from  Maine.  The  first 
was  manifestly  his  duty.  From  the  second  he  excused  himself 
for  obvious  reasons.  After  his  experience  with  Baker,  Breck- 
enridge evidently  did  not  court  a  conflict  with  Fessenden." — 
Twenty  Years  of  Congress ^  vol.  i.,  pp.  344,  345. 


CLEMENT   L.  VALLANDIGHAM. 

1.  Clement  L.  Vallandigham  was  bom  at  Lisbon,  Ohio, 
July  2g,  1820  ;  received  a  classical  education,  studying  one 
year  at  Jefferson  College,  Ohio  ;  removed  to  Maryland,  where 
he  was  for  two  years  preceptor  of  an  academy  at  Snow  Hill  ; 
returned  to  Ohio  in  1840  ;  studied  law  ;  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1 842,  and  commenced  practice  at  Dayton,  Ohio  ;  edited 
the  Dayton  Empire^  1 847-1 849  ;  was  elected  to  Congress 
from  Ohio,  as  a  Democrat,  serving  from  May  25,  1858,  to 
March  3,  1863  ;  was  defeated  for  Congress  in  1862  by  Robert 
C.  Schenck  ;  was  arrested  by  the  Union  military  authorities  in 
1863  for  having  expressed  his  approval  of  the  Rebellion,  and 
banished  to  the  Confederate  States,  but  he  went  from  Wil- 
mington to  Bermuda,  and  thence  to  Canada,  where  he  remained 
until  peace  was  restored  ;  during  his  exile  he  was  defeated,  in 
1864,  as  the  Democratic  candidate  for  Governor  of  Ohio  by 
over  100,000  majority  ;  was  a  delegate  to  the  National  Demo- 
cratic Conventions  at  Chicago  in  1864,  and  at  New  York  in 
1868  ;  his  death  occurred  June  17,  1871,  caused  by  the  acci- 
dental discharge  of  a  pistol  in  his  own  hand  while  illustrating 
his  theory  of  the  manner  in  which  a  homicide  might  have  been 
a  suicide. — See  Poore's  Congressional  Directory  and  Political 
Register  ;  Appleton's  Cyclopedia  of  American  Biography, 

2.  Vallandigham  was  an  anti-war  Democrat.  He  was  vio- 
lent and  bitter  in  his  denunciations  of  the  course  of  the  Ad- 
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ministration  in  the  conduct  of  the  war.  He  was  brave  and 
defiant,  and  he  seemed  ready  to  sufiFer  for  his  right  to  speak 
against  the  policy  of  preserving  the  Union  by  war.  Mr. 
Wright,  a  Representative  from  Pennsylvania,  had  introduced 
a  series  of  resolutions  asserting  that  *'  the  rebellion  was  delib- 
erately wicked  and  without  reasonable*  cause  "  ;  that  it  was 
"  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  put  it  down  without  regard 
to  cost ;  that  there  should  be  no  peace  while  armed  opposition 
menaces  the  capital  and  threatens  the  overthrow  of  the 
Union";  that  "any  man  who  would  entertain  peace  upon 
the  conditions  of  a  dismembered  Union  was  a  traitor  to  his 
country  and  unworthy  the  protection  of  its  laws  "  ;  that  "  the 
Union  restored,  the  war  should  cease,  and  the  seceding  States 
be  received  into  the  Union  with  all  the  privileges  and  immu- 
nities to  which  they  were  originally  entitled."  On  January 
14,  1863,  Vallandigham  spoke  in  opposition  to  these  resolu- 
tions. His  full  speech  may  be  found  in  the  Congressional 
Globe,  3d  Session,  37th  Congress,  Part  ii.,  Appendix.  In  the 
first  part  of  his  speech,  omitted  from  our  text,  Vallandigham 
traces  the  policy  of  the  Administration  since  the  opening  of 
the  war,  and  he  especially  inveighed  against  the  suspension  of 
civil  rights  by  the  Executive.  He  placed  the  responsibility  for 
civil  war  upon  the  United  States  Government. 

3.  In  the  omission  Vallandigham  expresses  the  opinion  that 
civil  war  would  have  been  brought  on,  sooner  or  later,  by  the 
spirit  of  intervention,  even  though  slavery  had  not  existed  in 
America. 

4.  "  And  when  for  eight  years  past,  over  and  over  again,  I 
have  proclaimed  to  the  people  that  the  success  of  a  sectional 
anti-slavery  party  would  be  the  beginning  of  disunion  and  civil 
war  in  America,  I  believed  it." 

5.  Mr.  Vallandigham  interjects  a  remark  into  the  quotation 
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which  he  is  using,  to  the  effect  that  the  Administration  had 
now  reached  the  imperial  and  despotic  stage. 

6.  This  he  contended  would  be  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
war  policy. 

7.  The  omitted  sentences  are  : 

**  I  stamp  upon  such  a  maxim.  No  state  can  endure  a  single 
generation  whose  public  men  practice  it.  Whoever  teaches  it 
is  a  corrupter  of  youth.  What  we  most  want  in  these  times, 
and  at  all  times,  is  honest  and  independent  public  men.  That 
man  who  is  dishonest  in  politics  is  not  honest,  at  heart,  in 
anything  ;  and  sometimes  moral  cowardice  is  dishonesty.  Do 
right ;  and  trust  to  God  and  truth  and  the  people." 

8.  The  omission  is  as  follows  : 

**  Had  I  not  read  history  ?  Did  I  not  know  human  nature? 
But  I  appealed  to  Time  and  right  nobly  hath  the  Avenger  an- 
swered me." 

9.  The  following  celebrated  passage  occurs  at  this  omission : 
* '  War  for  the  Union  ;  a  union  of  consent  and  good  will. 

Our  Southern  brethren  were  to  be  whipped  back  into  love  and 
fellowship  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  Oh,  monstrous  de- 
lusion !  I  can  comprehend  a  war  to  compel  a  people  to  accept 
a  master;  to  change  a  form  of  government ;  to  give  up  terri- 
tory ;  to  abolish  a  domestic  institution — in  short,  a  war  of  con- 
quest and  subjugation  ;  but  a  war  for  Union  !  Was  the  Union 
thus  made  ?  Was  it  ever  thus  preserved  ?  Sir,  history  will 
record  that  after  nearly  six  thousand  years  of  folly  and  wick- 
edness in  every  form  and  administration  of  government,  theo- 
cratic, democratic,  monarchic,  oligarchic,  despotic,  and  mixed, 
it  was  reserved  to  American  statesmanship  in  the  nineteenth 
century  of  the  Christian  era  to  try  the  grand  experiment,  on  a 
scale  the  most  costly  and  gigantic  in  its  proportions,  of  creating 
love  by  force,  and  developing  fraternal  affection  by  war  ;  and 
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history  will  record,  too,  on  the  same  page,  the  utter,  dis- 
astrous, and  most  bloody  failure  of  Ihe  experiment." 

10.  He  quotes  at  this  point,  from  Calhoun's  speech  on  the 
Loan  Bill,  July  29,  1841.     Calhoun  said  : 

* '  I  hold  that  there  is  a  distinction  in  this  respect  between  a 
state  of  peace  and  war.  In  the  latter,  the  right  of  withholding 
supplies  ought  ever  to  be  held  subordinate  to  the  energetic  and 
successful  prosecution  of  the  war.  I  go  further,  and  regard 
the  withholding  supplies,  with  a  view  of  forcing  the  country 
into  a  dishonorable  peace^  as  not  only  to  be  what  it  has  been 
called,  moral  treason,  but  very  little  short  of  actual  treason 
itself !  It  was  this  which  rendered  the  attempt  to  withhold 
supplies  by  the  Federal  party  during  the  late  war  so  odious." 
— Calhoun* s  Works ^  vol.  iv.,  p.  3. 

11.  Vallandigham  continued  his  speech  at  great  length. 


HENRY  WARD  BEECHER. 

I.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  was  bom  at  Litchfield,  Connecti- 
cut, June  24,  1813  ;  graduated  at  Amherst  College  in  1834; 
studied  theology  at  Lane  Seminary  under  his  father,  Lyman 
Beecher  ;  settled  as  a  Presbyterian  minister  in  Lawrenceburgh, 
Indiana,  in  1837  ;  removed  to  Indianapolis  in  1839,  where  he 
preached  until  1847,  when  he  received  a  call  to  Pl)rmouth 
Church,  Brooklyn.  Here  he  acquired  a  reputation  as  a  pulpit 
orator  of  the  first  rank,  which  he  maintained  throughout  his 
life.  He  became  prominent,  also,  as  a  platform  orator  and 
lecturer,  discussing  the  great  social  and  political  questions  of 
the  day,  especially  the  subjects  of  slavery  and  temperance. 
He  was  greatly  interested  in  politics,  often  preached  political 
sermons,  and  in  1856  and  i860  he  took  an  active  part  in  the 
campaigns  for  Fremont  and  Lincoln.     In  1884  Mr.  Beecher 
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supported  Mr.  Cleveland  for  the  presidency  and  thus  alienated 
many  of  his  former  political  admirers.  He  died  in  Brooklyn. 
New  York,  March  8,  1887. 

2.  This  oration  was  one  of  a  series  of  addresses  delivered  by 
Mr.  Beecher  in  England  in  the  fall  of  1863.  Mr.  Beecherhad 
gone  to  Europe  for  a  period  of  rest  and  recuperation.  It  was 
said  at  the  time  that  he  had  been  sent  by  the  Government  to 
try  to  influence  English  opinion  ;  but  this  was  not  the  case. 
Mr.  Beecher  had  at  first  resolved  not  to  speak  in  England,  but 
was  finally  prevailed  upon  to  do  so  by  the  earnest  solicitation 
of  friends  of  the  American  cause  there.  In  speaking  in  a  pri- 
vate letter  of  his  visit  to  England,  Beecher  said  :  "  I  should  not 
hesitate  to  pass  on,  refusing  to  speak,  but  for  one  circum- 
stance. There  is  a  struggling  band  of  noble  men  who  from 
the  first  have  been  true  to  us  and  are  advocating,  through  good 
report  and  evil  report,  American  ideas  in  England.  Should 
they  say  to  me,  *  You  owe  it  to  true  friends  who  have  been 
faithful  to  you  in  the  darkest  hours,  to  strengthen  their  hands 
and  give  them  whatever  influence  your  presence  may  exert,* 
I  do  not  see  how  I  could  refuse  to  listen  and  comply." 

After  Mr.  Beecher's  return  to  America,  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  published  an  article  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  (January, 
1864)  entitled  '*  The  Minister  Plenipotentiary."  "  This  arti- 
cle," says  Mr.  Beecher's  biographer,  "  is  the  best  description 
of  Mr.  Beecher's  extraordinary  triumph  in  England  that  has 
ever  been  published,  and  it  shows  the  profound  effect  which 
his  unauthorized,  but  splendidly  authenticated  mission  had, 
both  abroad  and  at  home."  *  From  the  article  of  Dr.  Holmes 
we  take  the  following  extract : 

*  Beecher's  Patriotic  Addresses^  edited  by  John  R.  Howard, 
p.  96  (Fords,  Howard,  &  Hulbert).  Dr.  Holmes*  article  is 
reprinted  in  this  volume. 
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**  After  a  few  months'  absence  he  returns  to  America,  hav- 
ing finished  a  more  remarkable  embassy  than  any  envoy  who 
has  represented  us  in  Europe  since  Franklin  pleaded  the  cause 
of  the  young  Republic  at  the  Court  of  Versailles.  He  kissed 
no  royal  hand,  he  talked  with  no  courtly  diplomatists,  he  was 
the  guest  of  no  titled  legislator,  he  had  no  official  existence. 
But  through  the  heart  of  the  people  he  reached  nobles,  minis- 
ters, courtiers,  the  throne  itself.  .  ,  .  Mr.  Beecher  made 
a  single  speech  in  Great  Britain,  but  it  was  delivered  piece- 
meal in  different  places.  Its  exordium  was  uttered  on  the 
ninth  of  October  at  Manchester,  and  its  peroration  was  pro- 
nounced on  the  twentieth  of  the  same  month  in  Exeter  Hall. 
He  has  himself  furnished  us  an  analysis  of  the  train  of  repre- 
sentations and  arguments  of  which  this  protracted  and  many- 
jointed  oration  was  made  up.  At  Manchester  he  attempted  to 
give  a  history  of  that  series  of  political  movements,  extending 
through  half  a  century,  the  logical  and  inevitable  end  of  which 
was  open  conflict  between  the  two  opposing  forces  of  Freedom 
and  Slavery.  At  Glasgow  his  discourse  seems  to  have  been 
almost  unpremeditated.  .  .  .  Having  magnetized  his 
Glasgow  audience,  he  continued  the  subject  already  opened  at 
Manchester,  by  showing,  in  the  midst  of  that  great  toiling  pop- 
ulation, the  deadly  influence  exerted  by  Slavery  in  bringing 
labor  into  contempt,  and  its  ruinous  consequences  to  the  free 
workingman  everywhere.  In  Edinburgh  he  explained  how 
the  Nation  grew  up  out  of  separate  States,  each  jealous  of  its 
special  sovereignty  ;  how  the  struggle  for  the  control  of  the 
united  Nation,  after  leaving  it  for  a  long  time  in  the  hands  of 
the  South,  to  be  used  in  favor  of  slavery,  at  length  gave  it 
into  those  of  the  North,  whose  influence  was  to  be  for 
Freedom  ;  and  that  for  this  reason  the  South,  when  it  could 
no  longer  rule  the  Nation,  rebelled  against  it.  In  Liverpool, 
the  centre  of  vast  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests,  he 
showed  how  those  interests  are  injured  by  Slavery, — *  that  this 
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attempt  to  cover  the  fairest  portion  of  the  earth  with  a  slave- 
population  that  bnys  nothing,  and  a  degraded  white  population 
that  buys  next  to  nothing,  should  array  against  it  the  sympathy 
of  every  true  political  economist  and  every  thoughtful  and  far- 
seeing  manufacturer,  as  tending  to  strike  at  the  vital  want  of 
commerce, — not  the  want  of  cotton,  but  the  want  of  custom- 
ers.    .     .     .' 

**  In  his  great  closing  effort  at  Exeter  Hall  in  London,  Mr. 
Beecher  began  by  disclaiming  the  honor  of  having  been  a 
pioneer  in  the  anti-slavery  movement,  which  he  found  in 
progress  at  his  entry  upon  public  life,  when  he  '  fell  into  the 
ranks,  and  fought  as  well  as  he  knew  how,  in  the  ranks  or  in 
command.'  He  unfolded  before  his  audience  the  plan  and 
connection  of  his  previous  addresses,  showing  how  they  were 
related  to  each  other  as  parts  of  a  consecutive  series.  He  had 
endeavored,  he  told  them,  to  enlist  the  judgment,  the  con- 
science, the  interests  of  the  British  people  against  the  attempt 
to  spread  Slavery  over  the  continent,  and  the  rebellion  it  has 
kindled.  He  had  shown  that  Slavery  was  the  only  cause  of 
the  war,  that  sympathy  with  the  South  was  only  aiding  the 
building  up  of  a  slave  empire,  that  the  North  was  contending 
for  its  own  existence  and  that  of  popular  institutions." 

In  speaking  of  the  influence  of  these  speeches  Dr.  Holmes 
says: 

'*  But,  in  point  of  fact,  this  unofficial  visit  of  a  private  citi- 
zen— in  connection  with  these  addresses  delivered  to  miscel- 
laneous crowds  by  an  envoy  not  extraordinary  and  a  minister 
nullipotentiary,  for  all  that  his  credentials  showed — was  an 
event  of  national  importance.  It  was  much  more  than  this  ; 
it  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  order  of  things  in  the  relations 
of  nations  to  each  other.  It  is  but  a  little  while  since  any 
graceless  woman  who  helped  a  crowned  profligate  to  break  the 
commandments  could  light  a  national  quarrel  with  the  taper 
that  sealed  her  billets  doux  to  his  equerries  and  grooms,  and 
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kindle  it  to  a  war  with  the  fan  that  was  supposed  to  hide  her 
blushes.  More  and  more,  by  virtue  of  advancing  civilization 
and  easy  intercourse  between  distant  lands,  the  average  com- 
mon sense  and  intelligence  of  the  people  begin  to  reach  from 
nation  to  nation.  Mr.  Beecher's  visit  is  the  most  notable  ex- 
pression of  this  movement  of  national  life.  It  marks  the 
nisus  formativus  which  begins  the  organization  of  that  un- 
written and  only  half-spoken  public  opinion  recc^nized  by  Mr. 
Cobden  as  a  great  underlying  force  even  in  England.  It 
needs  a  little  republican  pollen-dust  to  cause  the  evolution  of 
its  else  barren  germs.  The  fruit  of  Mr.  Beecher's  visit  will 
ripen  in  due  time,  not  only  in  direct  results,  but  in  opening 
the  way  to  future  moral  embassies,  going  forth  unheralded, 
unsanctioned  by  state  documents,  in  the  simple  strength  of 
Christian  manhood,  on  their  errands  of  truth  and  peace." 

In  Mr.  Beecher's  own  account  of  his  English  speeches  he 
says  of  his  address  at  Liverpool  : 

"  I  went  from  there  (Edinburgh)  to  Liverpool.  If  I  sup- 
posed I  had  had  a  stormy  time,  I  found  out  my  mistake  when 
I  got  there.  Liverpool  was  worse  than  all  the  rest  put  to- 
gether. My  life  was  threatened,  and  I  had  had  communica- 
tions to  the  effect  that  I  had  better  not  venture  there.  The 
streets  were  placarded  with  the  most  scurrilous  and  abusive 
cards,  and  I  brought  home  some  of  them  and  they  are  in  the 
Brooklyn  Historical  Society  now.  It  so  happened,  I  believe, 
that  the  Congregational  Association  of  England  and  Wales 
was  in  session  there,  and  pretty  much  all  of  the  members  were 
present  on  the  platform.  I  suppose  there  were  five  hundred 
people  on  the  platform  behind  me.  There  were  men  in  the 
galleries  and  boxes  who  came  armed,  and  some  bold  men  on 
our  side  went  up  into  those  boxes  and  drew  their  knives  and 
pistols  and  said  to  these  young  bloods,  *  The  first  man  that 
fires  here  will  rue  it.'  I  heard  a  good  many  narratives  of  that 
kind  afterward,  but  I  knew  nothing  of  it  at  the  time.     But  of 
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all  confusions  and  turmoils  and  whirls  I  never  saw  the  like. 
I  got  control  of  the  meeting  in  about  an  hour  and  a  half,  and 
then  I  had  a  clear  road  the  rest  of  the  way.  We  carried  the 
meeting,  but  it  required  a  three-hours*  use  of  my  voice  at  its 
utmost  strength.  I  sometimes  felt  like  a  shipmaster  attempt- 
ing to  preach  on  board  of  a  ship  through  a  speaking  trumpet, 
with  a  tornado  on  the  sea  and  a  mutiny  among  the  men.  By 
this  time  my  voice  was  pretty  much  all  used  up,  and  I  had  yet 
got  to  go  to  Exeter  Hall  in  London."  * 

3.  The'*  Morrill  Tariff,"  of  i86r,  had  increased  our  im- 
port duties  on  foreign  goods  and  it  was,  therefore,  not  favora- 
bly considered  in  Great  Britain. 

4.  At  this  point  Mr.  Beecher  makes  a  comparison  between 
the  slave  States  and  the  free,  showing  the  greater  material 
prosperity,  and  therefore  the  greater  buying  capacity,  in  the 
free  States. 

5.  In  the  passage  omitted,  Mr.  Beecher  addresses  himself 
to  the  question  of  the  tariff.  He  maintained  that  the  South- 
erners were  the  earliest  supporters  of  the  tariff  and  were 
equally  with  the  Northerners  responsible  for  it,  and  that  the 
Morrill  tariff  was  a  necessity  on  account  of  the  debts  and  in- 
creasing burdens  of  the  Government.  He  asserted  that  as  soon 
as  the  war  was  over  and  "  we  get  our  national  debt  into 
proper  shape,  nothing  is  more  certain  in  the  future  than  that 
America  is  bound  to  join  with  Great  Britain  in  the  world-wide 
doctrine  of  free  trade."  Beecher  then  turned  to  explain  the 
proposed  Northern  policy  of  limiting  slavery  to  its  present 
limits,  and  he  asserted  that  this  policy  would  lead  to  the  early 
decline  of  slavery  and  that  the  South  seceded  to  preserve 
slavery  and  to  defend  it. 

*  See  Howard's  Patriotic  Addresses  of  Beecher^  pp.  646,  647. 
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6.  In  the  omission  Beecher  asserts  that  the  North  was  con- 
tending for  the  Union  in  the  feeling  that  the  Union  was  fatal 
to  slavery.  It  was  because  the  South  felt  that  the  Union  was 
against  slavery  that  they  left. 

7.  The  following  extract  is  taken  from  Howard's  edition  of 
Beecher' s  Patriotic  Addresses  : 

**  Mr.  Beecher's  resuming  his  seat  was  the  signal  for  another 
outburst  of  loud  and  prolonged  cheers,  hisses,  groans,  cat-calls, 
and  every  conceivable  species  of  expression  of  approbation  and 
disapprobation.  Three  cheers  were  proposed  for  the  lecturer 
from  the  galleries,  and  enthusiastically  given. 

'  *  The  Rev.  C.  M.  Birrell  then  came  forward  and  said  it  would 
have  been  very  unlike  the  fairness  of  Englishmen  if  that  assem- 
bly had  not  given  to  a  distinguished  stranger  (hisses)  a  fair  and 
impartial  hearing  ;  and  it  would  have  been  as  unlike  a  free 
American  to  demand  of  Englishmen  that  they  should  accept 
his  opinions  merely  because  they  were  his.  But,  since  Mr. 
Beecher  had  given  to  them,  under  circumstances  of  great  diffi- 
culty, and  with  marvellous  courtesy  and  patience  (hear,  hear), 
an  elaborate,  temperate,  and  most  eloquent  lecture,  he  called 
upon  them  to  render  him  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks.  (Hear, 
hear,  and  renewed  hisses.)  He  expected  that  that  vote  would 
be  joined  in  by  all  the  representatives  of  the  American  slave- 
holders in  that  assembly,  considering  that  they  had  had  more 
instruction  that  night  than  they  had  apparently  received  during 
all  the  previous  part  of  their  lives.  (*  Oh,  oh,*  cheers  and 
laughter.) 

"Mr.  W.  Crossfield,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  said,  as 
an  inhabitant  of  Liverpool,  he  had  been  ashamed  at  the  con- 
duct of  that  meeting — an  assembly  of  gentlemen,  or  those  who 
professed  to  be  gentlemen.  For  himself  he  most  cordially 
thanked  Mr.  Beecher  for  the  very  interesting  lecture  they  had 

had. 

VOL.  IV,— ao 
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*'Tfae  vote  was  carried  with  loud  and  prolonged  cheering 
amid  the  waving  of  hats." 


ABRAHAM   LINCOLN. 

I.  *•  The  days  of  the  Confederacy  were  evidently  numbered. 
Only  the  last  blow  remained  to  be  struck.  Then  Lincoln's 
second  inauguration  came  and  with  it  his  second  inaugural  ad- 
dress. Lincoln's  famous  '  Gettysburg  speech/  has  been  much 
and  justly  admired.  But  far  greater  as  well  as  far  more 
characteristic,  was  that  inaugural  in  which  he  poured  out  the 
whole  devotion  and  tenderness  of  his  great  soul.  It  had  all 
the  solemnity  of  a  father's  last  admonition  and  blessing  to  his 
children  before  he  lay  down  to  die.  .  .  .  No  American 
President  had  ever  spoken  words  like  these  to  the  American 
people.  America  never  had  atPresident  who  found  such  words 
in  the  depth  of  his  heart." — Carl  Schurz'  Essay  on  Abraham 
Lincoln^  pp.  103,  104. 


HENRY  WINTER   DAVIS. 

I.  Henry  Winter  Davis  was  bom  at  Annapolis,  Maryland, 
August  16,  181 7;  graduated  at  Kenyon  College  in  1837; 
studied  law  at  the  University  of  Virginia;  commenced  the 
practice  of  the  law  at  Alexandria,  Virginia  ;  removed,  in  1850, 
to  Baltimore,  where  he  practised  law  and  engaged  in  literary 
pursuits  ;  was  a  Whig  in  politics,  and  made  a  reputation  as  an 
orator  and  controversialist  in  the  Scott  campaign  of  1852  ;  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  1854,  and  was  re-elected  in  1856  and 
again  in  1858  ;  after  the  dissolution  of  the  Whig  party  he 
joined  the  Knownothing,  or  American  party  ;  was  again  in 
Congress,  1863-65  ;  he  died  at  Baltimore,  Maryland,  Decern- 
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ber  20,  1865.  In  the  notable  contest  for  the  Speakership  in 
1859,  Davis  voted  for  Pennington,  the  Republican  candidate, 
and  he  thus  drew  upon  himself  much  abuse  and  reproach. 
The  Legislature  of  Maryland  **  decorated  him  with  its  cen- 
sure," as  he  expressed  it  on  the  floor  of  the  House ;  but  he 
declared  to  his  constituents  that,  if  they  would  not  allow  their 
Representative  to  exercise  his  private  judgment  as  to  what  were 
the  best  interests  of  the  State,  **  You  may  send  a  slave  to 
Congress,  but  you  cannot  send  me."  After  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  Davis  announced  himself  an  unconditional  Union 
man,  and  made  a  campaign  for  Congress  on  that  declaration, 
but  he  was  defeated.  He  heartily  supported  the  policy  of  the 
Administration  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  but  deprecated  the 
assumption  of  extraordinary  powers  by  the  Executive.  He 
denounced  Congress  as  cowardly  for  not  authorizing  the 
Executive  to  do  by  law  what  he  was  expected  to  do.  His  dis- 
agreement with  the  President  on  the  reconstruction  of  the 
Southern  States  is  brought  out  in  his  speech. 

The  Speeches  and  Addresses  of  Henry  Winter  Davis  were 
published  in  a  single  volume  in  1867,  together  with  the  eulogy 
on  him  delivered  in  the  hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  his  colleague,  Hon.  A.  J.  Cresswell,  February  22,  1856 
(Harper  and  Bros.). 

See,  also,  Appleton's  Cychpcp.dia  of  American  Biography  ; 
Poore's  Congressional  Directory  and  Political  Register, 

2.  The  bill  upon  which  this  speech  of  Mr.  Davis  was  made 
set  forth  what  is  known  as  the  * '  Wade-Davis  Plan  "  of  recon- 
struction. It  came  before  the  House  on  March  22,  1864,  and 
passed  that  body  May  4  1864,  by  a  vote  of  73  to  59.  It 
passed  the  Senate  on  the  last  day  of  the  session  early  in  July, 
and  was  prevented  from  becoming  a  law  only  by  the  pocket 
veto  of  President  Lincoln.  Mr.  Lincoln  issued  a  proclamation 
to  the  country  presenting  his  reasons  for  not  signing  the  bill. 
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This  was  soon  answered  by  the  **  Wade-Davis  Manifesto."* 
The  Wade- Davis  plan  provided,  briefly,  as  follows  :  The 
President  was  to  appoint  Provisional  Governors  for  the  States, 
who  were  to  enroll  white  voters  by  the  aid  of  the  United 
States  Marshals.  When  a  majority  of  these  voters  should 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  they  might  hold  a  State  Conven- 
tion, excluding  as  voters  and  delegates  all  Confederate  officers 
and  all  who  had  voluntarily  served  against  the  United  States. 
The  State  Constitution  was  to  repudiate  the  rebel  debt,  abolish 
slavery,  and  prohibit  the  higher  officers  of  the  Confederacy, 
civil,  and  military,  from  holding  office.  After  this  had  been 
done  the  Provisional  Governor  was  to  notify  the  President, 
who,  after  gaining  the  assent  of  Congress,  was  to  recognize  the 
new  government  by  proclamation.  Then  the  Senators  and 
the  Representatives  from  the  States  were  to  be  admitted. 

It  was  the  duty  of  Mr.  Davis,  as  Chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  the  Rebellious  States,  to  report  the  bill  to  the 
House.  The  question  being  on  ordering  the  bill  to  be  en- 
grossed and  read  a  third  time,  Mr.  Davis  addressed  the  House 
in  the  speech  from  which  the  extract  of  our  text  is  taken. 

The  full  speech  may  be  found  in  the  Congressional  Globe  for 
March  22,  1864,  and  in  the  Addresses  and  Speeches  of  Henry 
Winter  Davis,  p.  368  (Harper  &  Bros.,  1867). 

3.  The  omitted  paragraph  is  as  follows  : 

**  The  vote  of  gentlemen  upon  this  measure  will  be  regarded 
by  the  country  with  no  ordinary  interest.  Their  vote  will  be 
taken  to  express  their  opinion  on  the  necessity  of  ending 
slavery  with  the  rebellion,  and  their  willingness  to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  adopting  the  legislative  measures  without 
which  that  result  cannot  be  assured,  and  may  wholly  fail  of 

*  This  address  was  written  by  Mr.  Davis.  A  copy,  with 
reasons  for  its  publication,  may  be  found  in  the  Speeches  and 
Addresses  of  Davis  ^  P*  4I5* 
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accomplishment.  Their  vote  will  be  held  to  show  whether 
they  think  the  measure  now  proposed,  or  any  which  may  be 
moved  as  a  substitute,  is  an  adequate  and  proper  measure  to 
accomplish  that  purpose. " 

4.  In  the  omission  Davis  confesses  that  his  bill  does  not 
appeal  for  support  to  '*  that  class  of  gentlemen  upon  the  other 
side  of  the  House  who  look  for  political  alliance  with  the  men 
who  head  the  rebellion  in  the  South."  He  claimed  that  the 
bill  exercised  not  a  revolutionary  authority  but  merely  exe- 
cuted the  Constitution.  The  guarantee  clause  vests  in  Con- 
gress "a  plenary,  supreme,  unlimited  political  jurisdiction, 
paramount  over  courts,  subject  only  to  the  judgment  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  embracing  within  its  scope  every 
legislative  measure  necessary  and  proper  to  make  it  effectual." 
*' The  Constitution  not  merely  confers  the  power  upon  Con- 
gress, but  imposes  upon  Congress  the  duty  of  guaranteeing  to 
every  State  a  republican  form  of  government.  In  this  section 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  case  there  can  be  no  limitation. 
It  is  intended  to  meet  all  the  emergencies  of  the  national 
life."  These  extracts  from  the  omitted  passage  indicate  the 
constitutional  position  which  Davis  proposed  to  defend. 

5.  The  brief  passage  omitted  is  as  follows : 

**  It  is  the  language  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
every  proclamation,  of  Congress  in  every  law  on  the  statute- 
book,  of  both  Houses  in  their  forms  of  proceedings,  and  of 
the  courts  of  the  United  States  in  their  administration  of  the 
law.  It  is  the  result  of  every  principle  of  law,  of  every  sug- 
gestion of  political  philosophy,  that  there  can  be  no  republi- 
can government  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States  that 
does  not  recognize,  but  does  repudiate,  the  Constitution,  and 
which  the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  do 
.  not,  on  their  part,  recognize." 
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6.  In  a  passage  omitted  here  Davis  says : 

**The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  in  declining 
jurisdiction  of  political  questions  such  as  these  in  the  famous 
Rhode  Island  cases,  declared  by  the  mouth  of  Chief  Justice 
Taney,  in  the  presidency  of  John  Tyler,  during  the  Southern 
domination,  in  support  of  the  acts  of  John  Tyler,  that  a  mili- 
tary government,  established  as  the  permanent  government  of 
a  State,  is  not  a  republican  government  in  the  meaning  of  the 
Constitution,  and  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  suppress  it. 
That  duty  Congress  is  now  executing  by  its  armies.  He  fur- 
ther said  in  that  case  that  it  is  the  exclusive  prerogative  of 
Congress — of  Congress,  and  not  of  the  President — to  deter- 
mine what  is  and  what  is  not  the  established  government  of 
the  State  ;  and,  to  come  to  that  conclusion,  it  must  judge  of 
what  is  and  what  is  not  a  republican  government,  and  its 
judgment  is  conclusive  on  the  Supreme  Court,  which  cannot 
judge  of  the  fact  for  itself,  but  accepts  the  fact  declared  by 
the  political  department  of  the  Government." 

7.  In  the  omission  Davis  recited  the  things  involved  in  the 
duty  of  guaranteeing  a  republican  government  in  the  Southern 
States, — "to  keep  the  peace,  to  administer  justice,  to  watch 
over  the  transmission  of  decedents*  estates,  to  sanction  mar- 
riages, in  a  word  to  administer  civil  government  until  the 
people  reorganize  a  republican  government  for  themselves." 
Davis  discusses  the  condition  of  the  rebellion  and  the  rebel- 
lious States  at  the  time  of  his  speech.  He  recognized  that 
*'  there  was  no  portion  of  the  rebel  States  where  peace  has 
been  so  far  restored  that  our  military  power  can  be  withdrawn 
for  a  moment  without  instant  insurrection.  There  is  no  rebel 
State  held  now  by  the  United  States  enough  of  whose  popula- 
tion adheres  to  the  Union  to  be  intrusted  with  the  government 
of  the  State.  One  tenth  cannot  control  nine  tenths. "  There 
was  no  State  in  which  there  was  a  sufEcient  portion  of  the 
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population  inspired  by  sentiments  of  loyalty  to  the  United 
States  which  might  safely  be  entrusted  with  power.  *'  You 
can  get  a  handful  of  men  in  the  several  States  who  would  be 
glad  to  take  the  offices  if  protected  by  the  troops  of  the  United 
States,  but  you  have  nowhere  a  body  of  independent,  loyal 
partisans  of  the  United  States,  ready  to  meet  the  rebels  in 
arms,  ready  to  die  for  the  Republic,  who  claim  the  Constitution 
as  their  birthright,  count  all  other  privileges  light  in  compari- 
son, and  resolved  at  every  hazard  to  maintain  it." 

Davis  recognized  that  the  masses  of  the  South  had,  from  one 
motive  or  another,  gone  with  their  States  into  secession. 

8.  On  this  point  Davis  claimed  that  his  views  coincided 
with  those  of  ^r.  Stevens  and  that  they  were  endorsed  in 
high  judicial  quarters.  He  contended  that  it  was  never  con- 
templated that  the  '*  supreme  political  power  should  pass 
away  from  the  Government  of  the  United  States." 

9.  See  Lincoln's  message  to  Congress  of  December  8,  1863, 
and  his  accompanying  Proclamation  of  that  date.  Lincoln's 
Complete  Works^  edited  by  Nicolay  and  Hay,  vol.  ii.  See 
also  Blaine's  Twenty  Years  of  Congress ,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  37,  38. 

10.  In  the  published  speeches  of  Davis  the  following 
sentences  are  found  at  this  point :  ''It  may  combine  all  the 
population  of  a  State  ;  it  may  combine  one  tenth  only  ;  or  ten 
governments  may  come  competing  for  recognition  at  the  door 
of  the  executive  mansion.  The  executive  authority  is  pledged  ; 
Congress  is  not  pledged." 

11.  At  this  point  Davis  raises  the  question,  *'  How  does  the 
President's  plan  accomplish  the  final  removal  of  slavery? 
How  does  it  reorganize  the  State  governments  on  the  basis  of 
universal  freedom?" 

12.  In  a  passage  of  some  length  omitted  here  Davis  pro- 
ceeds to  discuss  the  status  of  the  slave  under  the  President's 
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plan.  He  contends  that  that  plan  would  leave  the  rights  of 
the  slave  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  local  courts  ;  that  the  free- 
dom of  the  slave  would  be  a  question  of  personal  right  not  of 
political  jurisdiction.  The  fate  of  the  slave  even  in  the 
United  States  Courts  under  existing  laws  is  scarcely  doubtful. 
He  did  not  wish  to  argue  the  legality  of  the  proclamation,  but 
he  wished  to  make  it  safe  by  enacting  it  into  law. 

13.  In  closing  his  speech  Davis  contended  that  "gentle- 
men must  deny  the  jurisdiction  of  Congress  over  the  States 
where  there  are  no  recognized  governments,  or  place  a  bound 
or  limit  to  the  discretion  of  Congress.  He  referred  to  the 
great  argument  of  I^aniel  Webster  in  the  Rhode  Island  case 
before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States— an  argument 
sustained  by  the  Court — wherein  Webster  held  that  changes  in 
State  Constitutions  are  to  be  made  only  under  the  aegis  of 
law,  guided  by  pre-existing  political  authority.  *'  He  main- 
tained it  to  be  the  great  fundamental  principle  of  the  Ameri- 
can Government  that  legislation  shall  guide  every  political 
change,  and  that  it  assumes  that  somewhere  within  the  United 
States  there  is  always  a  permanent,  organized  legal  authority 
which  shall  guide  the  tottering  footsteps  of  those  who  seek  to 
restore  governments  which  are  disorganized  and  broken 
down." 


GEORGE  H.  PENDLETON. 

I.  George  H.  Pendleton  was  born  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  July 
25,  1S25  ;  received  an  academic  education  ;  studied  law  ;  com- 
menced practice  in  Cincinnati  ;  was  a  member  of  the  Ohio 
State  Senate  in  1854  and  1855  I  was  elected  to  Congress  as  a 
Democrat  in  1856,  serving  until  1865  ;  was  the  Democratic 
candidate  for  Vice-President  in  1864  on  the  ticket  headed  by 
George  B.  McClellan.     He  was  United  States  Senator  from 
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Ohio  from  1878  to  1885,  and  during  his  senatorial  term  he 
distinguished  himself  as  the  author  and  leading  advocate  of 
the  Civil  Service  Reform  Act  of  1883.  After  the  expiration  of 
his  senatorial  term  he  was  appointed  by  President  Cleveland 
as  Minister  to  Germany,  serving  from  1885  to  1888.  He  died 
in  1889. 

2.  See  Note  2  on  the  speech  of  Henry  Winter  Davis,  p.  451. 
The  first  half  of  Mr.  Pendleton's  speech,  which  is  not  in- 
cluded in  our  text,  consists  of  an  able  argument  against  the 
Wade-Davis  bill,  in  which  he  arraigns  that  measure  as  a  party 
measure,  unconstitutional  and  revolutionary.  The  full  speech 
will  repay  the  careful  perusal  of  the  student.  It  may  be  found 
in  the  Congressional  Globe,  Y\x^\.  Session  Thirty-eighth  Congress, 
part  8,  under  date  of  May  4,  1864. 

3.  Mr.  Pendleton  here  says  that  this  seems  to  be  the  view 
also  of  Mr.  Boutwell,  of  Massachusetts,  who  had  spoken  upon 
the  subject.  **  He  enforces  the  same  position,  but  he  does 
not  use  the  same  language." 

4.  Following  this  sentence  Pendleton  said  in  closing  : 

*'  Sir,  if  this  be  the  alternative  of  secession,  I  should  prefer 
that  secession  should  succeed.  I  should  prefer  to  have  the 
Union  dissolved,  the  confederate  States  recognized  ;  nay,  more, 
I  should  prefer  that  secession  should  go  on,  if  need  be,  until 
each  State  resumes  its  complete  independence.  I  should  pre- 
fer thirty-four  republics  to  one  despotism.  From  such  re- 
publics, while  I  might  fear  discord  and  wars,  I  would  enjoy 
individual  liberty,  and  hope  for  reunion  on  the  true  principles 
of  confederation.  From  one  strong  centralized  despotism, 
overriding  the  rights  of  the  people,  overriding  the  rights  of 
the  States,  I  can  see  no  escape  except  in  apathetic  content- 
ment with  slavery,  or  the  oft-repeated,  often-failing,  always 
bloody  struggles  of  despairing  hope.     I  would  rather  live  a 
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free  citizen  of  a  republic  no  larger  than  my  native  county  of 
Hamilton,  than  be  the  subject  of  a  more  splendid  empire  than 
a  Caesar  in  his  proudest  triumphs  ever  ruled,  or  a  Napoleon  in 
his  loftiest  flights  ever  conceived." 


THADDEUS  STEVENS. 

I.  Thaddeus  Stevens  was  bom  at  Danville,  Vt.,  April  4, 
1792  ;  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College,  and  removed  to 
Pennsylvania  in  18 14  ;  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  at  Gettysburg  ;  was  a  member  of  the  State  Legislature  of 
Pennsylvania  in  1833,  1834,  1835,  1837,  and  1841,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  State  Constitutional  Convention  in  1836  ;  re- 
moved to  Lancaster,  Pa.,  in  1842  ;  was  elected  to  Congress  as 
a  Whig  in  1848  and  re-elected  in  1850,  serving  from  March  4, 
1849,  to  March  4,  1853.  He  opposed  the  Compromise  meas- 
ures of  1850,  especially  the  Fugitive  Slave  Law.  Stevens 
practised  law  at  Lancaster  from  1853  to  1858,  when  he  was 
returned  to  Congress  as  a  Republican.  He  served  continu- 
ously as  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  March,  1859, 
until  his  death,  in  Washington,  August  ii,  1868. 

During  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  Thaddeus  Stevens  was 
one  of  the  Republican  leaders  in  Congress,  and  during  most 
of  that  time  he  was  easily  first  among  those  leaders.  He  was 
a  clear,  logical,  and  powerful  debater.  His  powers  of  oratory, 
his  command  over  men,  his  pronounced  leadership  in  the 
House,  earned  for  him  the  title  of  the  *'  great  commoner." 
During  his  Congressional  service  he  urged  upon  President 
Lincoln  the  policy  of  emancipation,  the  arming  and  en- 
franchising of  the  negro,  and  he  led  the  fight  for  the  recon- 
struction amendments  to  the  Constitution.  He  ui^ed  the 
policy  of  confiscation,   and  generally    advocated    the  most 
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vigorous  measures  in  prosecuting  the  war  and  in  reorganizing 
the  Southern  States  on  the  basis  of  universal  freedom.  As 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Reconstruction  he  re- 
ported the  Reconstruction  bill  of  1867.  See  p.  .  On  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1868,  he  proposed  the  impeachment  of  President 
Johnson  and  was  at  the  head  of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
prosecution  of  the  President.  Stevens  was  a  man  of  positive 
convictions,  and  he  frequently  attacked  his  adversaries  with 
bitter  and  sarcastic  denunciations  and  taunts.  No  man  was 
more  feared  by  his  opponents.  With  all  his  bitterness  in 
political  warfare,  Stevens  was  a  man  of  generous  impulses  and 
of  good  will  toward  his  fellow  men, — feelings  which  were 
manifested  in  many  noble  acts  of  charity.  His  soul  burned 
with  a  hatred  of  tyranny  and  oppression,  and  throughout  his 
long  life  he  was  a  consistent  and  uncompromising  enemy  to 
slavery  and  to  all  discriminations  in  law  on  account  of  race  or 
color.  He  was  a  powerful  friend  and  advocate  of  common 
schools  for  the  masses,  and  as  a  member  of  his  State  Consti- 
tutional Convention  in  1836  he  refused,  on  account  of  his  anti- 
slavery  principles,  to  sign  a  report  which  proposed  to  restrict 
the  franchise  to  white  citizens.  Approaching  death,  *'he 
chose  to  be  buried  in  a  private  cemetery,  explaining  in  the 
epitaph  that  he  prepared  for  his  tomb  that  the  public  ceme- 
teries were  limited  by  their  charter-rules  to  the  white  race, 
and  that  he  preferred  to  illustrate  in  his  death  the  principle 
that  he  had  advocated  throughout  his  life,  '  of  equality  of  man 
before  his  Creator.'  "  He  left  a  part  of  his  estate  to  found  an 
orphan  asylum,  to  be  open  to  both  white  and  colored  children. 
See  Appleton's  Cyclopccdia  of  American  Biography ;  Poore's 
Political  Register  and  Congressional  Directory  ;  Callender's 
Life  of  Stevens;  Sumner's  "Eulogy  on  the  Occasion  of 
Stevens'  Death,"  delivered  in  the  Senate,  December  18,  1868, 
vol.  xiii.  of  Sumner's  Works ;  Forney's  Reminiscences  of 
Public  Men. 
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2.  After  the  death  of  President  Lincoln  and  the  accession  of 
President  Johnson,  the  latter  continued,  in  general,  the  Presi- 
dential plan  of  Reconstruction  of  which  a  forecast  had  been 
given  by  Mr.  Lincoln.  The  issue  which  was  raised  by  the 
Wade- Davis  plan  continued  to  be  a  subject  of  division  :  Was 
Reconstruction  an  executive  function  or  a  congressional  func- 
tion ?  During  the  summer  and  fall  of  1865  President  Johnson, 
without  calling  Congress  together  for  consultation  and  advice, 
took  active  and  positive  measures  toward  carrying  out  the 
Presidential  policy.  He  proceeded  upon  the  theory  that  every 
needful  act  for  the  restoration  of  the  Southern  States  could  be 
accomplished  by  the  Executive  Department  of  the  Government. 
On  May  29,  1865,  President  Johnson  issued  a  proclamation  of 
amnesty  and  pardon  to  all  persons,  excepting  certain  classes, 
who  had  participated  in  the  Rebellion.  On  the  same  day  he 
issued  a  proclamation  appointing  a  provisional  governor  for 
North  Carolina,  with  directions  for  the  organization  of  a  State 
Convention  and  the  adoption  of  a  State  Constitution.  In  the 
other  States  similar  provisional  governments  were  subsequently 
established,  or  the  *'  ten  per  cent."  governments  established  by 
President  Lincoln,  were  recognized.  By  the  time  Congress 
met  in  December,  1865,  all  the  Southern  governments  were  in 
operation  under  Presidential  recognition,  and  many  of  their 
Legislatures  had  passed  oppressive  and  unjust  laws  against  the 
freedmen.  The  necessary  guarantees  on  this  and  other  points 
had  not  been  secured,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  Republi- 
can leaders  of  Congress.  It  was  evident  that  the  course  of  the 
President  was  dividing  the  Republican  party,  and  the  masses 
of  the  party  and  their  radical  leaders  would  not  follow  him. 
On  the  first  day  of  the  session  of  Congress,  December  4,  1865, 
immediately  after  the  election  of  the  Speaker,  Thaddeus  Stevens 
offered  a  resolution  providing  for  a  joint  committee  of  fifteen 
on  Reconstruction,  nine  from  the  House  and  six  from  the 
Senate,  whose  duty  it  should  be  to  inquire  into  the  condition 
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of  the  Southern  States  and  report  whether  any  of  them  were 
entitled  to  be  represented  in  either  House  of  Congress.  Until 
such  report  had  been  made  and  finally  acted  upon  no  member 
should  be  received  into  either  House  from  any  of  the  so-called 
Confederate  States,  and  all  papers  relating  to  such  representa- 
tion should  be  referred  to  the  select  committee  without  debate. 
This  resolution  was  amended  by  the  Senate,  and  the  amend- 
ment was  accepted  by  the  House,  by  striking  out  that  portion 
of  it  which  provided  that  no  member  should  be  received  into 
either  House  until  the  report  of  the  committee  was  acted  upon. 
This  was  held  to  conflict  with  the  power  of  each  House  to  be 
the  judge  of  its  own  elections.  Upon  the  submission  of  the 
President's  message  Mr.  Stevens  offered  a  resolution  providing 
that  so  much  of  it  as  related  to  Reconstruction  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  special  joint  committee.  It  was  upon  this  reso- 
lution that  Mr.  Stevens  opened  the  Reconstniction  debate  with 
the  speech  of  our  text, — one  of  the  longest  and  most  notable 
debates  in  the  history  of  Congress.  For  an  account  of  the 
Congressional  discussions  on  Reconstruction,  see  Blaine's 
Twenty  Years  of  Congress^  vol.  ii. ,  especially  chapters  3  and 
4  ;  also  Cox's  Three  Decades  of  Federal  Legislation^  chs.  18- 
20.  See  also  Lalor's  Cyclopcedia  of  American  History  and 
Political  Science^  article  on  **  Reconstruction." 

3.  Stevens  at  this  point  adduces  authorities  to  sustain  his 
position  that  all  legal  relations  between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  seceding  States  were  annulled  by  the  act  of 
war,  by  the  recognition  of  those  States  as  belligerents.  He 
quotes  Vattel,  Phillimore,  and  the  decisions  of  our  Supreme 
Court  in  certain  prize  cases  during  the  Civil  War. 

4.  In  the  omitted  passage  Stevens  asserted  that  the  South- 
em  States  were  estopped  from  claiming  to  be  in  the  Union. 
As  a  matter  of  record  they  had  resolved  themselves  separated 
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from  the  Union.     They  had  maintained  this  separate  position 
by  arms  for  four  years. 

**  After  this,  to  deny  that  we  have  a  right  to  treat  them  as  a 
conquered  beligerent,  severed  from  the  Union  in  fact,  is  not 
argument  but  mockery." 

5.  He  cites  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
Luther  vs,  Borden  (7  Howard,  1-42). 

6.  This  proposed  amendment,  as  we  know,  was  never 
adopted.  The  Fifteenth  Amendment  made  it  unnecessary, 
in  the  view  of  its  advocates.  The  purpose  of  Stevens*  propo- 
sition was  clearly  understood.  It  was  to  deprive  the  lately 
rebellious  States  of  the  unfair  advantage  of  a  large  representa- 
tion in  the  House,  based  on  their  colored  population,  so  long 
as  that  population  should  be  denied  political  rights  by  the  leg- 
islation of  those  States.  Mr.  Blaine  pointed  out  how  this 
change  in  the  basis  of  representation  would  affect  unjustly 
and  injuriously  the  Northern  States.  '*  For  example,  Califor- 
nia has  a  population  of  358,000,  and  Vermont,  3i4,cxx),  and 
each  has  three  Representatives  on  this  floor  to-day.  But  Cali- 
fornia has  207,000  voters,  and  Vermont  has  87,000.  Assum- 
ing voters  as  the  basis  of  apportionment,  and  allowing  to 
Vermont  three  Representatives,  California  would  be  entitled 
to  eight."  See  Blaine's  speech  on  this  subject,  January  8, 
1866,  Congressional  Globe,  39th  Congress,  Part  I.,  p.  141. 

7.  This  is  a  fair  specimen  of  Stevens'  severity,  notto  say 
rancor.  The  *  *  sentiment  of  the  late  Chief  Justice  "  is  the 
saying  unfairly  attributed  to  Chief  Justice  Taney,  as  the  result 
of  his  opinion  in  the  Dred  Scott  case,  that  **  the  black  man 
has  no  right  which  the  white  man  is  bound  to  respect." 
Stevens  was  unsparing  in  his  castigation  of  an  opponent  while 
living,  as  well  as  in  his  condemnation  of  the  dead  who,  in  bis 
opinion,  had  betrayed  the  cause  of  the  slave. 
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HENRY  J.  RAYMOND. 

1.  Henry  J.  Raymond  was  born  in  Lima,  N.  Y.,  January 
24,  1820 ;  became  a  teacher,  and  fitted  himself  for  college  ; 
graduated  at  the  University  of  Vermont  in  1840  ;  removed  to 
New  York  City,  where  he  was  successively  connected  with  The 
New  Yorker,  The  New  York  Tribune,  The  New  York  Courier 
and  Examiner  ;  was  a  member  of  the  State  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  1850;  established  The  New  York  Times  in 
185 1  ;  was  elected  lieutenant  governor  of  New  York  in  1856  ; 
was  an  active  and  prominent  Republican  in  the  campaign  of 
i860  ;  was  elected  to  Congress  from  New  York  as  a  Republi- 
can in  1864,  serving  from  March,  1865,  to  March,  1867.  He 
died  of  apoplexy  in  New  York  City,  June  18,  1869.  He  pub- 
lished a  Life  of  Daniel  Webster  ;  History  of  the  Administra- 
tion of  President  Lincoln  ;  Life,  Public  Services,  and  State 
Papers  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  many  articles  and  essays. 

2.  Raymond  was  one  of  the  few  Republicans  who  supported 
the  Reconstruction  policy  of  President  Johnson.  As  a  follower 
of  Seward  he  cast  bis  lot  with  the  conservative  wing  of  his 
party  during  Johnson's  administration,  and  he  became  one  of 
the  organizers  of  the  National  Union  Convention  which  met 
at  Philadelphia  in  August,  1866,  and  he  was  the  author  of  the 
*'  Philadelphia  Address"  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

In  discussing  the  course  of  this  debate  on  Reconstruction, 
Mr.  Blaine,  in  his  Twenty  Years  of  Congress,  says  :  **  Mr. 
Stevens  spoke  on  the  i8th  of  December,  and  Congress  had 
already  voted  to  adjourn  on  the  21st  for  the  Christmas  recess. 
The  Administration  desired  that  Mr.  Stevens*  speech  should  not 
be  permitted  to  go  unanswered  to  the  country,  and  thus  hold 
public  attention  until  Congress  should  reassemble  in  January. 
It  was  important  that  some  response  should  be  made  at  once  ; 
and  Mr.  Henry  J.  Raymond, widely  known  to  the  political  world, 
but  now  in  Congress  for  the  first  time,  was  selected  to  make 
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the  reply.     .     .     .     On  the  21st  day  of  December,  the  last 
day  before  the  recess,  Mr.  Raymond,  desiring  the  floor,  was 
somewhat  chagrined  to  find  himself  preceded  by  Mr.  Finck  of 
Ohio,  a  respectable  gentleman  of  the  Vallandigham  type  of 
Democrat, — representing  a  political  school  whose  friendship 
to  the  Administration  at  that  time  was  a  millstone  about  its 
neck.     Mr.  Raymond  followed  Mr.  Finck  late  in  the  day,  and 
could  not  help  showing  his  resentment  that  the  ground  ivhich 
the  Administration  intended  to  occupy  should  be  so  promptly 
pre-empted  by  the  anti-war  party  of  the  country.     . 
What  the  Administration,  or  especially  what  Mr.  Seward  de- 
sired, and  what  Mr.  Raymond  was  to  speak  for,  was  Republi- 
can support ;  and  the  prior  endorsement  of  Mr.  Johnson's 
position  by  the  Democracy  was  a  hindrance  and  not  a  help  to 
the  cause  he  had  espoused.     Mr.  Raymond's  principal  aim 
was  to  join  issue  with  Mr.  Stevens  on  his  theory  of  dead 
States."     {Twenty  Years  of  Congress,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  131,  132. 
See,  also,  Note  2  on  the  speech  of  Stevens,  p.  460. 

3.  Mr.  Finck  of  Ohio. 

4.  In  the  omission  Raymond  discusses  at  some  length  the 
legal  precedents  and  decisions  which  Stevens  had  brought 
forth.  He  is  drawn  into  a  controversy  by  Mr.  Kelley,  of 
Pennsylvania. 
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1.  For  sketch  of  Stevens,  see  Note  I,  p.  458. 

2.  This  speech  of  Stevens  was  made  on  the  first  of  the 
Military  Reconstruction  Acts  of  Congress.  We  can  hardly 
attempt  here  even  a  summary  of  the  events  in  the  history  of 
Reconstruction  from  the  opening  of  the  long  debate,  in  De- 
cember, 1865,  to  the  introduction  of  this  first  Reconstructioa 
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bill.  In  the  history  of  this  period,  the  following  documents, 
reports,  and  events  deserve  the  attention  of  the  student :  The 
reports  of  Carl  Schurz  and  General  Grant  on  the  condition  of 
afifairs  in  the  lately  rebellious  States,  made  from  investigation 
and  observation  in  the  summer  of  1865  ;  the  report  of  the 
Joint  Committee  of  Fifteen,  on  June  8,  1866,  and  their  pro- 
posal (April  30,  1866)  of  the  substance  of  the  14th  amendment, 
designed  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  freedmen  in  the  South, 
and  to  fix  the  basis  of  representation  in  Congress  ;  the  adop- 
tion of  the  14th  amendment  by  Congress,  June  8,  1866,  and 
its  rejection  by  Southern  State  Legislatures  in  the  latter  half 
of  that  year ;  the  creation  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  March 
3,  1865,  and  the  passage,  over  the  President's  veto,  of  the 
first  Civil  Rights  Bill,  April  9,  1866  ;  popular  approval  of  the 
li^i""  Congressional  policy  in  the  Congressional  elections  of  1866; 

1  i^'  and  the  Ku-Klux  outrages  in  the  South.     These  events  led 

\\S9"  up  to  the  introduction  and  passage  of   the  ist  Reconstruc- 

tion Act.     This  act  divided  the  Southern   States  (excepting 
Tennessee)  into  five  military  districts,  subject  to  the  military 
authority  of  the  United  States.     It  provided  that  when  the 
^  people  of  any  one  of  these  States  *'  shall  have  formed  a  Con- 

^^  stitution  of  government  in  conformity  with  the  Constitution 

'^'  ^  of  the  United  States  in  all  respects,  framed  by  a  convention 

of  delegates  elected  by  the  male  citizens  of  said  State  21 
years  old  and  upward,  of  whatever  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition,  who  have  been  resident  in  said  State  for  one  year 
previous  to  the  day  of  such  election," — and  when  this  consti- 
tution had  been  ratified  by  a  majority  of  the  voters  of  the 
State  and  approved  by  Congress  ;  and  when  the  14th  amend- 
ment had  been  ratified  by  the  State,  the  State  might  be  re- 
admitted and  declared  entitled  to  representation  in  Congress. 
By  this  measu're  Congress  set  aside  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ments of  President  Johnson,  and  took  the  work  of  Reconstruc- 
tion into  its  own  hands. 
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The  first  part  of  Mr.  Stevens'  speech,  not  given  in  our  text, 
reviews  the  situation  and  deals  especially  with  the  sacred  duty 
of  Congress  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  f  reedmen  in  the  South. 
For  a  full  discussion  of  the  events  of  this  period  the  student 
should  consult  Schurz*  and  Grant's  Reports,  39th  Cong.,  ist 
Sess.  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  2.,  pp.  45,  46,  106,  107 ;  Report  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Reconstruction,  39th  Cong.,  ist 
Sess.  ;  found  also  in  McPherson's  Handbook  of  Politics  for 
1866-67-68  ;  Barnes'  History  of  the  jgth  Congress  j  Wilson's 
Rise  and  Fall  of  the  Slave  Power,  vol.  iii.  ;  Cox's  Three  Dec^ 
ades  of  Federal  Legislation  ;  Blaine's  Twenty  Years  of  Con- 
gress, vol.  ii.  ;  H.  A.  Herbert's  Why  the  Solid  South;  A.  R. 
Conkling's  Life  and  Letters  of  Roscoe  Conkling ;  Badeau's 
Grant  in  Peace ;  G.  W.  Williams'  History  of  the  Negro  Rcue 
in  America  ;  Hollister's  Life  of  Coif  cue ;  IubHot*  %  CyclopcBdia 
of  American  Hist,  and  Political  Science;  Lamed's  History 
for  Ready  Reference  and  Topical  Reading,  vol.  v. ,  pp.  3562- 
3571.  The  last  named  volume  will  be  found  valuable  for  a 
summary  of  the  period  by  topical  readings.  The  full  speech  of 
Stevens  may  be  found  in  the  Congresssional  Globe  for  January 
3,  1867,  2d  Sess.  39th  Cong.,  Part  I. 

3.  In  the  omission  here  Stevens  says  :  **  No  State  could 
order  the  election  of  members  until  Congress  had  ordered  a 
census  and  made  an  apportionment.  Any  exception  to  this 
rule  has  been  a  work  of  grace  in  Congress  by  passing  healing 
Acts." 

4.  Stevens  here  claimed  that  only  executive  and  judicial 
power  were  given  to  the  other  departments  of  the  government. 

5.  Stevens  asserted  that  the  President  favored  exonerating 
the  rebels  from  all  expenses  and  damages  of  the  war,  and  op- 
posed indemnifying  the  loyal  people  of  the  South  who  had 
been  plundered  and  whose  property  had  been  destroyed. 
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6.  Wirz  had  been  held  responsible  for  abuses  at  Anderson- 
ville  Prison. 

7.  Stevens  here  asserts  that  any  other  course  than  that  of 
providing  for  fair  representation  would  be  "  senseless,  incon- 
sistent, and  illogical." 

8.  In  the  omission,  Stevens  says  that  the  conquered  States 
must  be  treated  as  Territories  and  re-admitted  by  **  enabling 
acts,"  with  provision  against  injustice  in  their  organic  laws. 

g.  Stevens  concludes  his  speech  with  a  discussion  of  **  negro 
equality." 


HENRY  CLAY. 

i.  For  a  brief  sketch  of  Clay,  see  vol.  i.,  p.  376. 

2.  **  Two  circumstances  of  unusual  moment  had  brought 
this  topic  into  the  foreground  :  one  was  the  excitement  pro- 
duced by  the  tariff  of  1828,  the  tariff  of  abominations  in  the 
planting  States,  and  especially  in  South  Carolina  where  it  had 
assumed  the  threatening  form  of  the  nullification  movement ; 
and  the  other  was  the  fact  that  the  revenue  furnished  by  the 
existing  tariff  largely  exceeded  the  current  expenditures,  and 
would,  after  the  extinguishment  of  the  national  debt,  which 
was  rapidly  going  forward,  bring  on  that  bane  of  good  gov- 
ernment in  a  free  country,  a  heavy  surplus  in  the  treasury, 
without  legitimate  employment.  A  reduction  of  the  revenue 
was  therefore  necessary  and  lively  discussions  were  going  on 
among  the  people  as  to  how  it  should  be  effected.  In  Sep- 
tember and  October  large  popular  assemblies  of  free-traders 
had  been  held.  One  of  their  principal  spokesmen  was  the 
venerable  Albert  Gallatin,  who  insisted   on  lower  rates  of 

VOL.  IV.— 30 
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duties  throughout.  The  protectionists,  fearing  lest  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  revenue  should  injure  the  protective  system,  were 
equally  vigorous  in  their  demonstrations." — Schurz'  Life  of 
day,  vol.  i.,  pp.  357-8. 

Clay  recognized  the  necessity  of  reducing  the  revenue,  but 
he  was  opposed  to  allowing  the  *'  American  system  "  to  suffer. 
He  would  confine  the  reduction  to  duties  on  articles  not  com- 
ing into  competition  with  our  own  products.  He  introduced 
a  resolution  in  the  Senate  involving  this  principle,  which  led 
to  a  general  debate  upon  the  tariff.  In  this  debate  Clay  made 
two  speeches,  "one  of  which  took  rank  among  his  greatest 
efforts.  Its  eloquent  presentation  of  the  well-known  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  protection  excited  great  admiration  at  the 
time,  and  served  the  protectionists  as  a  text-book  for  many 
years  "  (Schurz).  In  the  debate,  assaults  had  been  made  upon 
the  whole  system  of  protection  and  the  principle  which  it  in- 
volved. Clay  believed  as  he  said  that  "  the  decision  on  the 
system  of  policy  embraced  in  this  debate  involved  the  future 
destiny  of  the  country.  This  speech  was  made  in  reply  to 
Mr.  Hayne  of  South  Carolina  and  others,  and  can  be  found 
in  full  in  Clay's  published  Wo7'kSy  or  in  Mallory's  Life  and 
Speeches  of  Henry  Clay, 

In  the  first  part  of  the  speech,  which  is  omitted  in  the  text, 
Mr.  Clay  draws  a  contrast  between  the  prosperous  condition 
of  the  country  following  the  Tariff  of  1824  and  the  industrial 
distress  which  preceded  that  date  ; —  "  This  transformation  of 
the  condition  of  the  country,  from  gloom  and  distress  to  bright- 
ness and  prosperity,  has  been  mainly  the  work  of  the  American 
legislation,  fostering  American  industry,  instead  of  allowing  it 
to  be  controlled  by  foreign  legislation,  cherishing  foreign 
industry."  The  extent  of  the  system  and  the  multiplied 
interests  involved  were  also  set  forth,  together  with  a  brief 
sketch  of  tariff  history  from  the  origin  of  the  system  with 
the  first  revenue  Act  of  July,  1789. 
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3.  The  omitted  passage  here  contains  remarks  upon  the 
constitutional  aspect  of  the  question.  Clay  urging  that  con- 
stitutional objections  had  not  been  seriously  thought  of  prior 
to  182S-32  ;  also,  remarks  to  show  that  the  system  had  been 
beneficial  to  the  Southern  and  Western  sections. 

4.  Clay  here  follows  with  a  eulogy  on  French,  German,  and 
Irish  immigrants,  and  then  goes  out  of  his  way  to  make  an 
attack  on  Gallatin,  who  had  recently  made  a  speech  at  a  mass 
meeting  in  opposition  to  the  protective  system.  Clay's 
personal  attack  was  altogether  unjustifiable.  It  was  a 
politician's  unworthy  appeal  to  prejudice.  If  Gallatin  had 
expressed  opinions  on  the  tariff  in  harmony  with  Clay's  it  is 
not  at  all  probable  that  the  latter  would  have  denounced  him 
in  the  Senate  as  "an  impertinent  foreigner"  who  should  **  go 
home."  Gallatin  had  advocated  a  gradual  reduction  of  duties 
to  a  level  of  about  twenty-five  per  cent.  The  year  following 
this  speech  of  Clay,  he  himself  proposed  and  carried  a  re- 
duction to  a  maximum  of  twenty  per  cent.  For  an  interesting 
comment  on  this,  see  Schurz'  JLi/e  of  Clay,  vol.  i.,  pp.  363- 
365.  In  this  omitted  passage  Clay  also  refers  to  other 
authorities  which  had  been  quoted  by  his  opponents, — a  Mr. 
Sarchet  and  Lord  Goderich. 

5.  The  Treaty  of  Methuen  was  made  between  England  and 
Portugal  in  1703.  England  agreed  to  admit  the  heavy  wines 
of  Portugal  at  one  third  lower  rate  than  the  light  French  wines, 
while  Portugal  agreed  to  import  all  her  woollens  from  England. 
-;— Ploetz*  Epitome  of  History ^  p.  434. 

6.  This  omission  includes  ten  pages  of  the  printed  •  speech 
as  reported  by  Mallory.  In  this  part  of  his  speech  Clay 
attempts  to  show  that  the  adoption  of  free  trade  would  be  but 
the  revival  of  the  British  Colonial  system  for  America.  He 
then  passes  to  a  consideration  of  the  different  arguments  which 
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had  been  urged  against  the  Protective  System.  These 
arguments  were  :  i.  The  system  operates  to  the  injury  of  the 
cotton  planter,  that  an  import  duty  is  equivalent  to  an  export 
duty  and  falls  on  the  cotton  grower.  2.  We  cannot  sell  to 
Great  Britain  unless  we  buy  from  her,  3.  That  South 
Carolina  pays  a  disproportionate  quota  of  the  public  revenue. 
4.  Free  trade  would  augment  our  exports.  5.  The  South  can- 
not partake  of  the  advantages  of  manufacturing,  if  there  be 
any. 

7.  Clay,  in  the  omission,  asserted  that,  whereas  we  were 
formerly  importing  cotton  cloth  from  Asia,  we  are  now  export- 
ing coarse  cottons  to  that  country. 

8.  In  the  omission  Clay  calls  attention  to  the  advantages 
which  we  possess  as  a  manufacturing  people.  He  names, 
"water  power  instead  of  steam,"  *'the  raw  material,"  and 
**  the  cheaper  labor  of  females."  He  then  draws  a  rosy 
picture  of  the  contented  factory  women. 

9.  Clay  continued  in  his  argument  to  show  that  stimulated 
production  and  competition  at  home  tends  to  lower  the  price 
of  the  protected  articles  to  the  consumer. 

10.  Clay  continues  in  his  attempt  to  show  that  the  low 
price  of  cotton  was  due  to  its  increased  production,  and  he 
quotes  a  Southern  newspaper  in  his  support. 

11.  Clay  refers  at  some  length  to  the  political  excitement 
and  the  opposition  to  the  tariff  in  South  Carolinia,  and  he 
warns  the  South  Carolinians  against  the  spirit  of  disunion. 


FRANK   H.   HURD. 

I.  Frank  H.  Hurd  wasbom  in  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio,  December 
25,  1 841.  He  was  graduated  at  Kenyon  College  in  1858, 
studied  law,  became  County  prosecuting  attorney  in  1863,  and 
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a  State  Senator  in  1866.  In  1874  ^e  was  elected  to  Congress 
from  Ohio  as  a  Democrat,  and  served  one  term,  being  de- 
feated in  1876.  He  was  again  elected  in  1878  and  1882,  but 
was  defeated  in  1880  and  1886.  He  was  a  conspicuous  and 
able  advocate  of  free-trade  doctrines.  He  died  on  July  10, 
1896. 

2.  On  February  18, 1881,  the  House  resolved  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  agricultural  appropriation  bill. 
Mr.  Covert  proceeded  to  explain  the  various  items  in  the  pro- 
posed appropriations.  After  Mr.  Covert's  speech  Mr.  Hurd 
sent  to  the  Clerk's  deslf  an  amendment  providing  for  the 
salaries  of  a  statistician  and  a  force  of  clerks,  and  that  the 
statistician  "shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Agriculture,  ascertain  and  report  to  the  next  regular  session 
of  Congress  what  effect  the  customs  revenue  laws  of  the  United 
States  have  had  heretofore  and  what  effect  said  laws  will,  if 
continued  in  force,  probably  have  hereafter,  on  the  agricultural 
interests  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  ;  whether  the  effect 
of  such  laws  has  been  to  increase  or  diminish  the  price  of 
American  agricultural  products  in  the  markets  of  foreign  coun- 
tries ;  whether  the  effect  has  been  to  increase  or  diminish  the 
price  of  clothing  and  agricultural  tools  and  implements  in  this 
country  ;  and  whether  or  not  the  wages  of  farm  laborers  and 
the  profits  of  persons  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits  have 
been  in  any  manner  affected  by  such  laws,  and  if  so,  in  what 
way  and  to  what  extent." 

This  amendment  gave  Mr.  Hurd  the  occasion  and  the 
text  for  his  speech. 

3.  Henry  George  discusses  these  theories  very  lucidly  in  the 
first  two  chapters  of  his  Progress  and  Poverty.  George  refutes 
the  theory  that  wages  are  drawn  from  capital,  and  maintains 
that  wages  are  drawn  from  the  products  of  labor. 
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JUSTIN  S.  MORRILL. 

1.  Justin  S.  Morrill  was  born  in  Stratford,  Vermont,  April 
14,  1 8 10.  He  received  a  common  school  education.  He  was 
elected  to  Congress  as  a  Republican  and  was  repeatedly  re- 
elected, serving  in  the  House  from  Decembers,  1855,  to  March 
3,  1867.  He  was  the  author  of  the  **  Morrill  Tariff  "  of  i86r. 
He  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  from  Vermont 
in  1867  and  has  been  continuously  a  member  of  that  body 
since.  Mr.  Morrill  has  been  a  member  of  Congress  for  over 
forty  years,  and  though  in  his  eighty-seventh  year  he  is  still  in 
the  vigorous  use  of  his  faculties  and  performs  regularly  his 
full  share  of  the  public  service.  He  has  been  a  marked  and 
influential  figure  in  Congressional  history.  He  was  again  re- 
elected to  the  Senate  for  six  more  years,  on  October  21,  1896. 
If  he  serves  out  his  term  he  will  have  served  forty-eight  con- 
secutive years  in  Congress. 

2.  This  speech  of  Mr.  Morrill  was  made  in  the  Senate, 
January  28,  1878,  on  the  Bland- Allison  act.  The  Bland  free 
coinage  bill  named  after  its  author,  Mr.  Bland,  of  Missouri, 
had  come  to  the  Senate  from  the  House  in  November,  1877. 
It  was  reported  to  the  Senate  with  the  Allison  amendments  in 
December.  It  was  superseded  in  the  Senate  discussions  by 
the  debate  on  the  Matthews  resolutions.  The  Matthews  con- 
current resolution  passed  the  Senate,  January  25,  1878,  and 
Mr.  Morrill  opened  the  debate  on  the  proposed  silver  bill 
three  days  later.  (See  Introduction,  p.  282.)  The  full  speech 
may  be  found  in  the  Congressional  Record^  vol.  vii.,  parti. 
Only  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  speech  can  be  used 
in  our  text. 

3.  The  charge  of  surreptitious  and  clandestine  conduct  in 
connection  with  the  Act  of  1873  is  still  repeated  by  eminent 
and  respectable  advocates  of  silver  coinage.     This  phase  of 
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the  controversy  has  called  out  a  great  deal  of  discussion,  much 
more  than  it  merits.  For  evidence  in  support  of  the  charge, 
see  Senator  Stewart's  speeches  in  the  Senate  in  August  and 
September,  1893,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Harvey's  discussion  in  the 
Horr-Harvey  Debate.  For  further  matter  in  refutation  of  the 
charge  see  Senator  Sherman's  Recollections^  vol.  i.,  p.  459,  et 
seq. 


JAMES  G.  BLAINE. 

I.  James  G.  Blaine  was  bom  in  Washington  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, January  31, 1830 ;  graduated  at  Washington  College, 
Pennsylvania  ;  went  to  Maine,  where  he  became  editor  of  The 
Portland  Advertiser ^  and  The  Kennebec  yournal ;  was  a 
member  of  the  Maine  Legislature  from  1859  ^o  1862,  serving 
the  last  year  as  Speaker  of  the  House ;  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress in  1862,  where  he  served  continuously  until  1876,  when 
he  was  appointed  United  States  Senator  from  Maine  to  fill  the 
vacancy  occasioned  by  the  resignation  of  Lot  M.  Morrill.  He 
was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  serving 
from  1869  to  1875  and  his  career  as  Speaker  is  regarded  as  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  in  the  history  of  the  House.  Blaine  was 
the  central  figure  in  two  of  the  most  interesting  and  dramatic 
scenes  in  the  history  of  the  House, — one  occasioned  by  his 
attack  on  Jefiferson  Davis  when  Blaine  moved  to  exempt  Davis 
from  a  general  amnesty  bill,  another  during  a  personal  expla- 
nation by  Mr.  Blaine  of  some  charges  brought  against  him  in 
connection  with  the  Little  Rock  and  Ft.  Smith  railroad  and 
the  *'  Milligan  Letters."  Mr.  Blaine  was  a  prominent  candi- 
date for  the  Republican  nomination  for  the  presidency  in  1876 
and  in  1880  ;  was  Secretary  of  State  under  President  Garfield, 
was  nominated  for  the  presidency  in  1884  ;  declined  a  renom- 
ination  in  1888,  and  in  spite  of  his  disinclination  to  become  a 
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candidate  he  was  enthusiastically  ui^ed  before  the  Convention 
of  1892.     He  died  on  January  27,  1893. 

2.  This  speech  of  Blaine's  was  delivered  during  the  pro- 
tracted debate  in  the  Senate  on  the  Bland-Allison  Act.  As 
between  the  two  parties  to  the  controversy  Mr.  Blaine  stood 
very  positively  in  favor  of  a  compromise  position,  a  mean 
between  the  two  extremes,  as  he  claimed.  Each  party  to  the 
long  silver  struggle  has  used  extracts  from  this  notable  speech 
of  Mr.  Blaine's  to  sustain  its  contention. 

3.  The  fourth  point  which  Mr.  Blaine  discussed  was  the 
injustice  which  would  be  done  by  the  coinage  of  the  dollar  of 
41 2 J  grains  to  the  holders  of  the  paper  currency  of  the  country. 
Over  $700,000,000  of  this  currency  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  and  it  had  been  promised  that  these  notes,  then  worth 
about  98  cents,  should  be  made  as  good  as  gold. 

4.  The  eighth  division  of  his  subject  presented  by  Mr. 
Blaine  related  to  the  Government's  obligations  to  public  cred- 
itors, involved  in  the  pledge  of  1870  to  pay  the  bonds  in  coin. 
The  difference  in  the  relative  price  of  gold  and  silver  in  1878 
was  due,  Mr.  Blaine  thought,  partly  to  the  rise  of  gold,  partly 
to  the  fall  of  silver.  A  standard  silver  dollar  of  425  grains 
would  offer  fair  payment  to  the  bondholder.  Mr.  Blaine  then 
went  on  to  propose  a  substitute  for  the  bill  before  the  Senate. 
The  compromise  substitute  contained  the  following  provi- 
sions : 

1.  That  the  dollar  shall  contain  425  grains  of  standard  silver, 
shall  have  unlimited  coinage,  and  be  an  unlimited  legal  tender. 

2.  That  all  the  profits  of  coinage  shall  go  to  the  Government, 
and  not  to  the  operator  in  silver  bullion. 

3.  That  coin  certificates  be  issued  for  silver  coin  or  silver 
bullion,  thus  providing  a  larger  convenient  paper  currency. 

Mr.  Blaine  recognized  that  his  compromise  had  no  chance 
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of  acceptance  but  he  wished  to  put  himself  on  record  against 
either  extreme,  against  either  the  gold  standard  or  the  silver 
standard.  He  contended  for  what  he  thought  was  safe 
bimetallism. 


JOHN  SHERMAN. 

1.  John  Sherman  was  bom  at  Lancaster,  Ohio,  May  10, 
1823  ;  he  received  an  academic  education ;  studied  law,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1844 ;  was  a  delegate  to  the  na- 
tional Whig  conventions  of  1848  and  1852  ;  presided  over  the 
first  Republican  convention  in  Ohio  in  1855.  Was  a  Repre- 
sentative in  Congress  from  March  4,  1855,  to  March,  1861, 
and  was  the  Republican  candidate  for  Speaker  in  the  winter 
of  1859-60 ;  was  elected  to  the  Senate  in  1861  to  succeed 
Salmon  P.  Chase,  and  was  re-elected  in  1866  and  1872 ; 
served  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under  President  Hayes 
from  1877  to  1881  ;  was  re-elected  to  the  Senate  to  succeed 
Allen  G.  Thurman,  and  took  his  seat  March  4,  1881,  and  was 
re-elected  in  1886  and  1892  ;  was  President  of  the  Senate  from 
December  7,  1885,  till  February  26,  1887.  His  term  of  ser- 
vice will  expire  March  3,  1899.  (See  Congressional  Directory 
of  the  Fifty-fourth  Congress.) 

2.  See  Note  2  on  the  speech  of  Senator  Jones,  p.  476. 

3.  Mr.  Sherman  here  inserts  a  table  showing  the  different 
kinds  of  currency  and  the  amount  of  each  in  circulation  in 
1890. 

4.  Following  Mr.  Sherman's  speech  is  a  letter  from  Mr. 
George  S.  Boutwell,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  under  date  of 
April  23,  1870,  relative  to  the  preparation  of  the  bill  which  was 
finally  passed  as  the  Mint  Act  of  1873.  A  full  account  of  the 
passage  of  that  Act  is  then  given.    At  the  conclusion  of  Mr. 
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Sherman's  speech,  Senator  Teller,  of  Colorado,  followed  with 
a  few  remarks  in  answer.  See  Congressional  Record^  vol.  xxi. , 
pp.  6043-45.  See,  also,  Senator  Sherman's  Recollections^ 
vol.  ii. 


JOHN  P.  JONES. 

1.  John  P.  Jones,  Senator  from  Nevada,  was  bom  in  Here- 
fordshire, England,  in  1830,  and  was  brought  by  his  parents 
to  this  country  when  he  was  less  than  a  year  old.  The  family 
settled  in  northern  Ohio,  and  young  Jones  attended  the  public 
schools  of  Cleveland.  In  the  early  part  of  the  California  ex- 
citement he  went  to  that  State  and  engaged  in  mining  ;  was  a 
member  of  the  California  State  Senate ;  went  to  Nevada  in 
1867  ;  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  as  a  Republi- 
can, taking  his  seat  March  4,  1873,  and  was  re-elected  for  the 
successive  senatorial  terms  beginning  in  1879,  1885,  and  1891. 
His  term  will  expire  March  3,  1897. 

Senator  Jones  was  a  member  of  the  Congressional  Commis- 
sion appointed  to  investigate  the  matter  of  coinage,  which 
made  the  notable  report  of  1877.  He  was  one  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States,  appointed  by  President  Harri- 
son, to  the  Brussels  International  Monetary  Conference  of 
1892.  In  politics  Mr.  Jones  renounced  the  Republican  party 
in  1894,  and  became  a  Populist.  He  has  devoted  years  of  his 
life  to  the  study  of  monetary  problems,  and  is  recognized  by 
men  of  all  parties  as  one  of  the  ablest  advocates  of  the  free 
coinage  of  silver. 

2.  This  speech  was  made  during  the  Senate  debate  preced- 
ing the  enactment  of  the  Sherman  Act  of  July  14,  1890. 
Secretary  Windom  in  his  report  of  December,  1889,  recom- 
mended the  purchase  of  silver  bullion  and  the  issue  of  treasury 
notes  receivable  for  public  dues,  and  payable  on  demand  in 
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gold  or  in  silver  bullion  at  the  current  market  rate,  and  that 
the  coinage  of  silver  dollars  under  the  act  of  1878  should 
cease.  On  January  28,  1890,  Senator  Morrill  introduced  a 
bill  involving  this  plan.  This,  after  reference  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  was  reported  back  by  Senator  Jones  of 
Nevada,  with  amendments.  The  first  section  of  the  amended 
bill  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  purchase 
$4,500,000  worth  of  silver  bullion  each  month,  and  to  issue 
in  payment  therefor  treasury  notes  receivable  for  customs  and 
all  public  dues,  and  when  so  received  they  might  be  reissued. 
*'In  the  progress  of  the  debate  on  this  bill,"  says  Senator 
Sherman,  '*  every  question  connected  with  the  financial  opera- 
tions of  the  government  for  twenty  years  was  introduced  and 
made  the  subject  of  debate,  and  especially  the  coinage  act  of 
1873  and  the  dropping  of  the  old  silver  dollar  from  coinage."  * 
The  speeches  of  Senators  Jones  and  Sherman,  which  are  con- 
tained in  our  text,  were  delivered  during  this  debate.  After 
these  speeches  were  delivered  a  similar  bill  to  the  one  before 
the  Senate  came  from  the  House,  differing  mainly  in  making 
the  proposed  treasury  notes  a  full  legal  tender.  The  House 
bill  was  substituted  for  the  one  before  the  Senate,  and  it  was 
during  the  discussion  that  Senator  Plumb,  of  Kansas,  pro- 
posed an  amendment  providing  for  the  free  and  unlimited 
coinage  of  silver.  The  free  coinage  bill  passed  the  Senate. 
It  was  in  the  committee  of  conference  between  the  Senate  and 
House  that  the  Sherman  Act  of  1890  was  finally  evolved.  See 
Introduction  to  Section  IX.,  p.  284. 

3.  In  the  omitted  passage  Mr.  Jones  considers  the  argument 
that  renewed  silver  coinage  might  bring  us  to  a  silver  basis, 
and  thus  throw  us  into  the  class  of  semi-barbarous  nations. 

4.  In  the  battle  of  the  standards  Senator  Jones  uses  the 
*  Autobiography  of  John  Sherman^  vol.  ii.,  p.  1063. 
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striking  allegory  of  the  clocks  to  illustrate  the  character  of  the 
cc^entions  of  the  gold  standard  advocates. 

5.  The  full  text  of  this  speech,  a  labored  argument  occu- 
pying many  pages  of  printed  matter,  may  be  found  in  the 
Congressional  Record^  vol.  xxi.,  p.  2875,  under  date  of  June  4, 
1890. 


GEORGE  WILLIAM  CURTIS. 

I.  George  William  Curtis  was  born  in  Providence,  R.  I., 
February  24,  1824.  He  attended  school  at  Jamaica  Plains, 
Massachusetts.  He  removed  to  New  York  with  his  father  in 
1839,  and  was  for  a  year  engaged  in  mercantile  pursuits. 
After  some  time  spent  in  agricultural  pursuits  with  his  brother, 
he  became  a  member  of  the  Brook  Farm  Community  in  Mas> 
sachusetts,  in  1842.  In  1846  Mr.  Curtis  went  abroad,  living  for 
some  time  in  Italy  and  Germany,  and  travelling  in  Egypt  and 
Syria.  Returning  to  America  in  1850,  be  became  one  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  He  became  one  of 
the  editors  of  Putnam's  Monthly  in  1852.  In  1856  the  owner- 
ship of  this  magazine  passed  to  the  firm  of  Dix,  Edwards  & 
Co.,  and  Mr.  Curtis  put  some  money  into  the  business  and 
became  a  general  partner.  In  1857  the  firm  failed,  and  Mr. 
Curtis,  in  order  to  protect  the  creditors,  assumed  a  large  in- 
debtedness for  which  he  was  not  legally  bound.  For  nearly 
twenty  years  he  labored  incessantly  to  pay  this  sum,  devoting 
to  this  purpose  his  earnings  on  the  lecture  platform.  He  early 
gained  a  reputation  as  a  popular  orator,  and  he  entered  with 
fervor  into  the  anti-slavery  contest,  speaking  for  the  Republi- 
cans in  the  canvas  of  1856.  His  oration  of  that  year  on  **  The 
Duty  of  the  American  Scholar  to  Politics  and  the  Times,"  is  a 
fine  specimen  of  political  oratory,  and  has  become  historic. 
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In  1852  Mr.  Curtis  began,  as  editor  of  Harper's  Monthly,  the 
series  of  papers  known  as  the  *'  Editor's  Easy  Chair."  From 
1857  ^"til  his  death  he  was  the  leading  editor  of  Harper's 
Weekly,  and  his  ability  and  the  high  political  ideas  which  he 
upheld  gave  that  journal  a  national  influence. 

Mr.  Curtis  was  repeatedly  a  delegate  to  National  Republi- 
can conventions  ;  but  in  1884,  after  sitting  in  the  Convention 
which  nominated  Mr.  Blaine  for  the  presidency,  he  refused  to 
support  the  nominee.  In  his  later  years  Mr.  Curtis  was 
prominent  as  an  advocate  of  Civil  Service  Reform.  In  1871 
he  was  appointed  by  President  Grant  one  of  a  commission  to 
draw  up  rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  Civil  Service.  As 
president  of  this  commission  he  did  most  of  its  work  and  pre- 
pared its  reports  to  President  Grant.  For  several  years  be- 
fore his  death  he  was  President  of  the  National  Civil  Service 
Reform  Association,  and  was  for  years  the  recognized  leader 
of  that  cause.  Many  of  his  notable  public  addresses  were  on 
this  and  kindred  political  themes,  and  no  man  has  done  more 
than  Mr.  Curtis  in  suggesting  to  young  Americans  worthy  and 
noble  ideals  in  politics.  He  was  also  greatly  interested  in 
educational  problems,  and  for  several  years  was  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  the  State  of  New  York.  His  death  occurred 
at  Staten  Island,  N.  Y.,  August  31,  1892.  Mr.  Curtis  was  the 
author  of  Lotus  Eating,  Potiphar  Papers,  Prue  and  I,  Trumps, 
etc.  His  Orations  and  Addresses  have  been  published  in  three 
volumes,  under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  Charles  Eliot  Norton. 

2.  The  address  referred  to  was  delivered  in  New  York 
before  the  American  Social  Science  Association,  in  October, 
i86g.     See  Orations  of  Curtis,  vol.  ii.,  p.  i. 

3.  This  refers  to  the  assassination  of  President  Garfield, 
who  died  ten  days  after  this  address  was  delivered. 

4.  Francis  Granger,  of  New  York. 
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CARL  SCHURZ. 

I.  Carl  Schurz  was  born  in  Liblar,  near  Cologne,  Prussia, 
March  2,  1829  ;  was  educated  in  the  gymnasium  of  Cologne 
and  the  University  of  Bonn  ;  was  editor  of  a  paper  identified 
with  the  Revolution  of  1848  ;  entered  the  revolutionary  army 
and  took  part  in  the  defence  of  Rastadt,  after  which  he  fled  to 
Switzerland  ;  resided  in  Paris  and  London  for  three  years, 
where  he  was  a  teacher  and  correspondent ;  came  to  America 
in  1852  ;  resided  three  years  in  Philadelphia,  and  then  settled 
in  Watertovvn,  Wisconsin  ;  in  1854-60  he  aroused  public  at- 
tention by  addresses  in  opposition  to  the  ideas  and  policy  of 
Douglas  ;  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  campaigns  of  1856  and 
and  i860,  on  behalf  of  the  Republican  party  ;  was  selected  by 
Mr.  Lincoln  in  1861  as  Minister  to  Spain,  which  position  he 
soon  resigned  ;  was  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  during 
the  Civil  War,  taking  part  in  the  battles  of  Chancellorsville, 
Gettysburg,  and  Chattanooga  ;  after  the  war  he  was  appointed 
a  commissioner  to  visit  the  Southern  States  and  report  upon 
the  affairs  of  the  Freedmen's  Bureau,  and  he  made  a  notable 
report  of  conditions  in  the  South  ;  in  1865  and  1866  he  was 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Tribune^  and  was 
subsequently  connected  with  the  press  in  Detroit  and  St.  Louis  ; 
was  elected  as  a  United  States  Senator  from  Missouri  as  a 
Republican,  serving  from  March  4,  1869,  to  March  3,  1875  ; 
opposed  some  of  the  chief  measures  of  President  Grant's  ad- 
ministration, and  was  one  of  the  prominent  organizers  of  the 
Liberal  Republican  Party  in  1872,  supporting  Horace  Greeley 
for  the  presidency  ;  returned  to  the  Republican  party  in  1876, 
and  was  appointed  by  President  Hayes  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior. He  introduced  competitive  examinations  for  appoint- 
ments into  the  Interior  Department,  and  effected  various 
reforms  in  the  Indian  Service.  At  the  close  of  President 
Hayes'  term,  Schurz  became  an  independent  in  pojitics,  sup- 
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porting  Mr.  Cleveland  for  the  presidency  in  1884.  He  be- 
came a  pronounced  and  influential  advocate  of  Civil  Service 
Reform,  and  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  George  William  Curtis  in 
1892  he  was  elected  President  of  the  National  Civil  Service 
Reform  League.  Among  Schurz*  more  celebrated  speeches 
are  "The  Irrepressible  Conflict"  (1858);  the  "Doom  of 
Slavery  "  (i860)  ;  **  The  Abolition  of  Slavery  as  a  War 
Measure"  (1862)  ;  **  Eulogy  on  Charles  Sumner"  (1874); 
his  speeches  in  the  Senate  on  Reconstruction,  against  the 
annexation  of  Santo  Domingo,  and  on  the  currency  and  the 
national  banking  system  ;  and  his  later  speeches  on  the 
currency  and  on  Civil  Service  Reform. 

See  Appleton's  Cyclopcedia  of  American  Biography  ;  Poore*s 
Political  Register  and  Congressional  Directory. 

2.  In  introducing  this  address  Mr.  Schurz  referred  to  the 
fact  that  this  meeting  of  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform 
League  was  the  first  annual  convention  of  the  League  which 
had  been  held  in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  The  sentiment  for 
Civil  Service  Reform,  however,  was  very  strong  in  the  West. 

3.  This  refers  to  the  assassination  of  Mayor  Harrison,  of 
Chicago,  and  of  a  judge  in  Tennessee,  by  disappointed  appli- 
cants for  place. 

4.  In  the  omitted  passage  Mr.  Schurz  makes  objection  to 
the  four-years-term  law,  and  shows  from  recent  electoral  ex- 
perience that  the  patronage  of  office  has  not  been  a  source  of 
strength  to  the  party  in  power.  *'  The  bestowal  of  every 
office  as  a  favor  makes  one  ingrate  and  ten  enemies."  He 
then  criticises  some  recent  action  of  public  officials  for  using 
offices  as  party  rewards,  and  proceeds  to  trace  at  length  recent 
evidences  of  progress  in  Civil  Service  Reform. 

r 
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AMERICAN  ORATIONS. 

From  the  Colonial  Period  to  the  Present  Time,  selected  as 
specimens  of  eloquence,  and  with  special  reference  to 
their  value  in  throwing  light  upon  the  more  important 
epochs  and  issues  of  American  history.  Edited,  with  in- 
troduction and  notes,  by  the  late  Alexander  Johnston, 
Professor  of  Jurisprudence  in  the  College  of  New  Jersey. 
Re-edited,  with  new  material  and  historical  notes,  by 
James  A.  Woodbum,  Professor  of  American  History  and 
Politics  in  Indiana  University.  In  four  series,  each  com- 
plete in  itself,  and  sold  separately.  Large  12°,  gilt  top, 
per  volume $i  25 

CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AS  SEEN  IN  THE  DEVELOP- 
MENT OF  AMERICAN  LAW. 

Comprising  a  Course  of  Lectures  Delivered  before  the  Politi- 
cal Science  Association  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
with  an  Introduction  by  Prof.  Henry  Wade  Rogers,  Dean 
of  the  Law  School  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  8°,  $2  00 

DOCUMENTS  ILLUSTRATIVE  OF  AMERICAN 
HISTORY,  1606-1863. 

By  Howard  W.  Preston.  With  introduction  and  references. 
Second  and  cheaper  edition.     8°  .         .         .     $1  50 

THE  FEDERALIST. 

By  Alex.  Hamilton,  John  Jay,  and  James  Madison.  A  Com- 
mentary on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Being 
a  collection  of  Essays  Written  in  Support  of  the  Constitu- 
tion Agreed  upon  September  17,  1787,  by  the  Federal 
Convention.  Edited,  with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge.     8° $2  00 

GREAT  WORDS  FROM  GREAT  AMERICANS. 

Comprising  the  Declaration  of  Independence  ;  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  with  notes  ;  Washington's  Cir- 
cular-Letter of  Congratulation  and  Advice  to  the  Governors 
of  the  Thirteen  States ;  Washington's  First  and  Second 
Inaugural  Addresses  and  his  Farewell  Address ;  and 
Lincoln's  First  and  Second  Inaugural  Addresses  and  his 
Gettysburg  Address.  With  an  Index  to  the  Constitution, 
and  an  Appendix.  With  portraits  of  Washington  and 
Lincoln.     18° I    75 
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THE  SPHERE  OF  THE  STATE;  OR,  THE 
PEOPLE  AS  A  BODY  POLITIC. 

With  Special  Consideration  of  Certain  Present  Problems.  By 
Frank  Sargent  Hoffman,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Philosophy, 
Union  College.     12° $t  50 

THE  WINNING  OF  THE  WEST. 

By  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Author  of  "The  Naval  War  of 
1812,"  "  Hunting  Trips  of  a  Ranchman,"  "  The  Wilder- 
ness Hunter,"  etc.  With  maps.  3  vols.,  octavo,  gilt  top, 
each $2  50 

Vol.  I.  From  the  Alleghanies  to  the  Mississippi,  1 769-1 776. 

Vol.  II.  From  the  Alleghanies  to  the  Mississippi,  1 777-1 7S3. 

Vol.  III.  The  Founding  of  the  Trans- Alleghany  Common- 
wealths, 1 784-1790. 

Vol.  IV.  Louisiana  and  the  Northwest,  1 791-1809. 

THE  STORY  OF  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

A  Concise  Account  of  the  War  in  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica between  i86i  and  1865.  By  John  Codman  Ropes, 
Member  of  the  Mass.  Historical  Society,  The  Military 
Historical  Society  of  Massachusetts,  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Historical  Society.  Author  of  *' The  First  Napoleon," 
*'  The  Campaign  of  Waterloo,"  etc.  To  be  complete  in 
three  parts,  printed  in  three  octavo  volumes,  with  com- 
prehensive maps  and  battle  plans.  Each  part  will  be 
complete  in  itself  and  will  be  sold  separately.  Part  I. 
Ndrrative  of  Events  to  the  opening  of  the  Campaign  of 

1862.     With  5  maps.     8° $1  50 

Part  II.  in  preparation. 

THE  CONSTITUTIONAL  HISTORY  AND 

POLITICAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF 

THE  UNITED  STATES. 

An  Analytical  Study.     By  Simon  Sterne  (of  the  New  York 
Bar.)  Fourth  edition,  revised,  with  additions.    12°,  $1  25 

THE  TARIFF  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES,   1789-1888. 

By  Prof.  F.  W.  Taussig.  Comprising  the  material  contained 
in  "  Protection  to  Young  Industries"  and  History  of  the 
Present  Tariff,"  together  with  the  revisions  and  additions 
needed  to  complete  the  narrative  down  to  1892.  Second 
edition,  revised.     12°  .  .         .         ,     f  i  25 
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